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PREFACE. 



ift; 



^he work to which the few following lines are meant to serve as an intro 
duction^ were entirely a work of fiction, much of what it contains would be 
probably other than it now is. I might in that case have tried to jpaint a hero 
better calculated to awaken the reader's sympathies, and to imagine a dinotce- 
ment less at variance with all preconceived ideas of poetic justice ; but my oj£ce 
has, in this instance, been more that of a Chronicler than a Novelist. I have 
endeavored to record events that I have witnessed, and to describe characters 
that I have known, and invention is the last merit that must be sought for in 
the ensuing pages. Of the many who, like me, have known the actors of this 
Drama, some may, perhaps, divine their identity notwithstanding the mask they 
•wear — ^but the change of names, places, dates, and every more precise sign, will, 
I am convinced, shield them efiectually from general recognition. 

I do not aim at conveying any particular moral lesson by this tale ; I have 
been induced to write it, simply by the fact of having been myself singularly in- 
terested in the circumstances recounted, and in the persons whose destinies they 
ruled. Perhaps even this feeling may have misled me, and, afler all, there may 
be but little interest for others in what possessed so strong a one for me — ^but, as 
I firmly believe that whatever is, has some reason for being, and am convinced 
that wherever truth exists some lesson lies concealed, I am not altogether with- 
out hope that from the fidelity alone of this recital, something beyond the mere 
amusement of an hour may be gained — some moral be derived, which, I again 
confess, I have not attempted to paint. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The boat stopped at Godesberg. The pass- 
engers' bell rang, and after one or two peasant 
women, and a few.Prussian soldiers, there came 
on board a gentleman with a carpet-bag in his 
hand. This bag he put down with the air — at 
once discontented and careless— of a person who 
does not like to be seen carrying such a thing, 
and who does not much mind whether it be lost 
or not. He did not seat himself directly, but 
walked leisurely once up the deck, and once 
down it, surveying the passengers on either side, 
with his hands in the pockets of his paletot. He 
seemed in some way made to look down upon 
people in this world. 

" I think decidedly that is the handsomest fel- 
low I ever saw," said (when the person just 
mentioned had passed by) a young Englishman 
to two of his countrywomen, near whom he was 
seated. " I wonder who he is." 

" Yon had better go and examine the address 
on yonder carpet-bag, that is lying so discon- 
solate under the green bench to the left. Did 
you see what a jerk he gave it?" 

**I would do so," replied the young Briton, 
who looked ^' up" to any thing in the way of fun 
or inquisitiveness, " but I can see from here that 
there is no address at all upon it. It is a great 
bore ; I should like to know who he is." 

'* Call women curious after that !" added the 
same young lady who had spoken before. 

" Oh !" rejoined her companion, " you do not 
know why I am curious in this instance. You 
have not lived long enough in Germany to esti- 
mifle how marvelously rare, out of Austria, is a 
man of that peculiar kind of English-gentleman- 
like appearance." 

" Well, perhaps he is an Austrian." 

" Maybe ; but I do not tbin^ he is either." 

Mr. Wilfred Montague had neen educated at 
Bonn, and was jonrneymg to a certain Bad^ call- 
ed Friedrichsbad, not far from Ems. Mr. Wil- 
fred had also his papa^ a nice, comfortable-look- 
ing pepper-and-salt-haired, shiny-cheeked, white- 
toothed, claret-and-not-sherry-drinking elderly 
fentleman, who seldom separated from an um- 
rella that was a wonder of art, and who smelt 
freshly of Windsor soap, like a baby. On their 
road they fell in with some old friends, who were 
also bound for Friedrichsbad, and Master Wil- 
fred thought it no unpleasant thing to have found 
such eligible elements of flirtation, at the very 
outset of his tour, in the persons of Lady Mar- 
lowe's two nieces. Mr. Montague dnd his son 
were such old habitttes of the Rhenish neighbor- 



hood, that while papa took upon himself the 
office of instructing the respectable matron, who 
chaperoned the fair Helen and Lilian, *' Mon- 
sieur son fils" served as introductor-general to 
the latter, of every cavern, castle, or convent 
along the banks of the glorious old stream. 

*'But what is that story I have read in some 
English annual?" asked Helen, Iktle versed in 
the treasures of any language but her own. 
'^ Something about a water-nymph and a count. 
The count fishes her up out of the water, if I 
remember rightly, carries her home to his castle, 
and wants to marry her: but when the priest 
comes to read the mamage service, the lady 
utters a very wild kind of cry, and jumps out of 
the window into the river." 

** I suppose you mean the history of the *Lur- 
ley,' " replied Wilfred ; " though in the original 
legend, there is no question of ^ marrying or 
giving m marriage.' " 

"Oh, yes I to do sure, she means the 'Lur- 
ley,' " said Lilian, who was no bad German 
scholar ; " but is there any authentic legend ex- 
isting on that subject beyond the mere fact of 
her singing people into whirlpools, and indulg- 
ing in rather unbecoming fits of laughter at the 
untimely end of her victims ?" 

^* As to what you term authentic legends. Miss 
Cameron," answered Mr. Montague the younger, 
" I know of none ; but a hundred modern ballads 
have been embroidered upon the old canvas, and 
poetry has not been the only one of the arts to 
celebrate Lurleya. Lessing, the painter, has 
composed a beautiful group—" 

"I know it," interrupted Lilian; "I had a 
copy of it sent me from Vienna last month, trans- 
formed into a chair-back, and I am going to 
copy it in tapestry *, you mean a picture where 
Lurleya is sitting on a rock overhanging the 
Rhine, and beneath are two figures looking up 
at her from their boat in the stream." 

Wilfred nodded assent. 

"One of the faces," continued she, " has an 
expression of admiration, of I would almost say 
worship, that is quite remarkable. The owner 
of it looks up at the Lurley very much as — " 

"As yonder sentimental young gentleman 
opposite has been looking at you ever since you 
came on board," said Wilfred, with a sly smile, 
cutting short Miss Cameron's praise of Lessing's 
picture. 

Lilian followed the direction of her compan- 
ion's eyes, and could not help blushing as her 
glance encountered the object of his observation. 
§he smiled as she said, in an under tone : 

" This is not the first time I have seen himt 
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Last night, as we labled o^Jfhe qaay at Coblentz, 
and this morninjg, JC^ weql^tanding in the ves^ 
tibole withrH^len, waiting for m^r aunt to come 
down, he Mboa upon the great stairs of .the .hotel, 
with his arms folded, and looking matyelously 
romantic." • 

" And of course," said Wilfred Montague, 
with a sly smile, "you would — although you 
won't avow it — ^you would be very ^lad to know 
who he is. Well, therein I can satisfy you bet- 
ter than most here, I suppose, for he was a fel- 
low-student of mine at Bonn. But something 
more to the purpose may be to tell you what he 
is ;. he is an artist." 

A shade of disappointment so slisht, as to be 
almost imperceptible, passed over Lilian, or, as 
she was commonly called, Lily Cameron's fair 
face, as she asked : 

" Poet, painter, or musician ?" 

" D'oWf/, Miss Cameron," remarked Wil- 
fred, " I can not consent to having a poet styled 
an artist, or to his being placed upon the same 
lever with the two others. That premised, I 
will tell yon that the personage in question is a 
little bit of all three ; that is, he sketches with 
a certain degree of talent, makes an unconscion- 
able quantity of verses, neither very bad nor 
very good, but by profession, or trade, which 
ever you choose to call it, he is a. musician." 

" A composer ?" asked Helen. 

" He thinks so," answered Wilfred. 

*' Then I suppose," resumed Lilian, " it must 
have been he who prevented me from sleeping, 
by playing strange airs such as I never heard 
before, and singing snatches of wild songs, un- 
til long after two o'clock had struck. His room 
opened into the same gallery as ours ; and Wil- 
kins, my aunt's maid, who slept next door to 
him, complained bitterly this morning, and said 
she had dreamed of ghosts." 

Wilfred Montague smiled again. 

" The strange airs and strange songs sound 
very like my £iend Wilhelm ; who, to say the 
truth, is altogether a strange sort of person, but 
no stranger, quant a cela, than all the rest of his 
tribe in this country." 

The young man who had occasioned these re- 
marks sat on the other side of the vessel. His 
head leaned upon his hand, and certainly he did 
appear to have discovered in earth, stream, or 
sky, nothing so worthy of his contemplation as 
Lilian Cameron. His eyes were literally rivet- 
ed upon her. He watched her every movement 
with an anxiety that partook almost as much of 
fear as of admiration. One would have thought 
he trembled lest she should escape. 

He seemed somewhere about four or five-and- 
twenty, but might have been older, for he had 
that singularly youthful cast of features and coun- 
tenance peculiar to many of his countrymen, and 
which sometimes turn a man of fifty-nve into a 
curly-headed old infant. His long, fair locks 
were brushed back from his temples, and fell 
waving round his loosely cravated throat ; his 
features were undeniably good — rather delicate 
than fine, but the forehead decidedly denoted in- 
tellect, and the mouth generosity and frankness. 
The eyes, blue as forget-me-nots, were, though 
gentle in their expression, full of latent ardor ; 
and there was in their restless glances a certain 
something that did not leave you quite free from 
an ill-defined apprehension. 



Miss Cameron had evidently perceived, from 
the first moment, the effect she had produced 
upon this guileless child of Teutonia, but she had 
as eyidently taken no care whatever to diminish 
it. On the contrary, a thousand of those little 
wiles and ways, by which women attract notice 
to themselves, fancying all the while that no- 
body perceives their mancBuvres, had been put 
in requisition by this daughter of Eve, in order 
that the artist's attention might not be diverted 
from her. 

" Did you ever read a tragedy of Victor Hu- 
go's called *Ruy Bias ?' " inquired Wilfred Mon- 
tague of Miss Cameron. 

" Never !" 

" Then you don't recollect the line : 
*^ I7n ver de terre amourenx d*ane ^toUe.*' 

Lilian laughed. 

**How very wicked yon arel" she said, put- 
ting back her long curls under her bonnet. 

" Say rather that you are far more so," replied 
young Montague, looking her archly in the face. 
" Why do you show your hand after that fashion ? 
Could not you have left your hair alone ? What 
made you take off your glove ? Now be candid, 
please i that is all prompted by ' Oh, that I were 
a glove upon that hand, that I might touch that 
cheek 1' that is the feeling with which you are 
trying to inspire tiiat joungster over the we.y 
there — don't blush ; it is perfectly true, and you 
know it. In every finger-nail of your band, and 
in every individual hair of your ringlets, there 
is at this moment a ceaseless desire to give a 
treacherous blow, a regular coup fourri^ what 
they call in this country a Todstich.^^ 

Both the young ladies laughed. 

"Bless my soul I" continued Wilfred, "I 
know young women think all that sort of thine 
so amusing ! and for aught I can tell, you think 
it very innocent too (for my own part, individ- 
ually and personaUy, I hold nothing to be more 
harmless— -don't be offended — ^harmless as paper 
darts for a rhinoceros' hide), but you do not know 
what people of his kind yonder are made of — 
now don't look disdainful either. Miss Cameron," 
he pursued; "for your anger or disdain (both 
very pretty du point de vue de Vari)^ won't alter 
facts, or prevent me from warning you to take 



care. 



»j 



" Take care of what ?" demanded Lilian, 
poutingly. 

" Never mind that," answered Wilfred ; " you 
know what I mean. And now, if you please, I 
will tell you, as I promised, to what species that 
flaxen-haired boy yonder belongs." 

"You have never yet told us who he is," in- 
terposed Helen. 

" His name is a very unimportant part of the 
business," answered he. " He is called Wilhelm 
Norberg, as I told you, a musician ; but he be- 
longs to a tribe numerous enough in this coun- 
try, where most of those who are not nobly born 
devote themselves to the pursuit of some chimera 
in the domain of art. Susceptible in their vanity 
as very children ; irritable rather than independ- 
ent, and at the same time servile instead of sub- 
missive ; full of morbid sensibility, capricious as 
the wind ; captious, envious, fretful, weak ; nour- 
ishing a sickly admiration for things they neither 
comprehend nor dare avoid ; agreeable compan- 
ions with all that, and decidedly mad as most 
Bedlamites — if ever you have the misfortune to 
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become acquainted with any of the tribe of sec- 
ond-rate artists in Germany, you will admit that 
I haye drawn of them no exaggerated pic- 
ture." 

*^ Well, now, Mr. Montague," said Miss Ca- 
meron, "I must say you have given me an over- 
weening desire to have an opportunity of judging 
of one of those wild animals. Can you not con- 
trive to introdaoe this friend of yours?" 

"Friend of mine, Miss Cameron? Nay. 
friend me no friends, if you please," exolaimea 
Wilfred ; "he is no friend of mine, I assure yon. 
He was a fellow-student, and is an acquaintance, 
nothing more. I have passed the Lehrjakre when 
such strange company was fitting." 

" Oh I now do introduce him to us," rejoined 
both the laughing girls at once, " if it be only 
for the curiosity of £e thing ; it is quite roman- 
tic, quite an adventure — it will be such fun I" 

"Fun I" echoed Wilfred, with a comically 
ffrim expression, " I dare say, indeed ! it might 
be funny to you, but I suspect some others 
might be placed in the position of the frogs in 
the fable. No, nol" and he shook his head, 
" there's no fun at all in it ; and however angry 
you may be, I will not introduce that young man 
to you," and as younff Montague utterea these 
last words, he looked Lilian again steadily in 
the face. 

"You wonH?" she said, in a tone that was 
as gently, but as firmly defiant as it well could 
be. "You positively will not?" 

" I positively will not 1" was the answer. 

"£h bien 1 nUmportel" replied Miss Came- 
ron, with a certain smile, in which an observer 
might have read volumes. 

The steamer was now eliding swiftly on be- 
tween the wooded banks of the broad river, that 
leave little more than a footpath between the 
water and the hill. They had passed on the left 
hand the Marksberg, rising high above the strag- 
gling village at its Foot. Stolzenfels on the right 
came swelling out of the wave, and then, at the 
turn of the lordly stream, they passed Boppart 
with its twin towers, and opposite, the lone ruins 
of Liebenstein and Sternberg, better known to 
the tourist genus as "the Brothers." A few 
moments more, and the picturesque town of St. 
Goar mirrored itself in the depths of the blue 
flood ! above it the majestic Rheinfels, towering 
high, and on the other side the castle-couple, 
surnamed the Cat and the Mouse. 

Of all the lovely spots on the lovely Rhine, 
none, perhaps, equals this in beauty. The very 
murmurs ot the wind, and of the cjear wave 
upon the silver-pebbled shore speak of by-gone 
ages, and chivalrous times dear to poesy. As 
the boat passed, relaxing in its speed, in order 
to afford its passengers the opportunity of judg- 
ing of the famous echo among the Lurley rocks, 
the sun was pouring all its radiance upon Kat- 
zenellenbo^en, while the soft green steep, which 
is crowned by the Thurnberg, lay wrapped in 
the spreading shade of a passing cloud. No- 
where are the effects of light and shadow so ex- 
quisitely beautiful as on the Rhine. The con- 
stantly recurring undulations of the soil produce 
of themselves alone a variety of atmospheric 
coloring rarely observable. 

"How perfectly lovely!" exclaimed Helen, 
as they slackened their course somewhere above 
St. Goar; "how I should like to live in one of 



those old castles — ^in that on the left," added 
she, pointing with her hand to the Thurnberg. 

The genUeman who had come on board at 
Godesberg, looked at Helen as she expressed 
this desire, and then continued to walk up and 
down the oeck. 

" The Jtfaw," observed Wilfred. 

"And yon, Lily?" asked her cousin of Miss 
Cameron. 

"In the Katze^ I should rather fancy," mur- 
mured young Montague between his teeth, and 
before Miss Cameron had heard the question 
addressed to her. 

Lilian rose from her seat, and making a sign 
to Helen, the two girls walked forward a few 
steps, then crossed over to the side of the boat 
on which the young artist was seated. He rose 
at their approach, and offered them his place. 

" I thank you," said Lilian in German, declin- 
ing the offer. "These, then, are the famous 
Lurley rocks ?" continued she in the same 
tonffue, acting upon the principle of many En- 
glish girls, that any thinff may be done upon the 
Continent. "What a beautiful subject for a 
sketch 1" she added in En^flish, turning to Helen. 

" I have painted every mch of ground, I think, 
from Cologne to Schanhausen," rejoined the 
young man in English also. 

" Indeed 1" echoed Miss Cameron, with well- 
feigned surprise. " You paint, then ?" 

" A little," answered he, with a certain mock 
humility, that rather revealed, than hid the van- 
ity it was meant to disguise. 

"I thought," said Helen, "you had devoted 
yourself to music I" (How did she know that?) 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth, 
than she perceived the maladresse she had com- 
mitted. Lilian Cameron blushed, and her eves 
met those of the fair-haired student ; both looked 
upon the ground, they hardly knew why. Helen 
blushed for company ; her cousin wished her very 
far from the spot whereon she was standing — it 
was so provokmgl how could people be so awk- 
ward I 

"The arts are sisters," at length rejoined 
Norberc. "I am an artist 1" and in the tone in 
which mis was delivered, there lay an arrogance 
that might have been l^ss ill-suited to the an- 
nouncement of his being an Archduke of Austria. 

"Do you give lessons f" asked Miss Cameron, 
partly from that peculiar instinctive aptitude that 
many p^iddy English girls possess for wounding 
the pride of those whom thej do not conceive to 
be in the same social position as themselves, 
and partly because she felt at that precise mo- 
ment a desire to impress him with the immeas- 
urable distance existing between them. Helen's 
incautious speech had gained this for him. 

The brow of the young artist darkened as he 
replied : 

" I would never barter the inspirations of art 
for gold ; but," he added, with something akin 
to scorn, "in your country, gnddiges Frdtdem^ 
they think every thing is to be bought, because 
they have no idea of the holiness of an artist's 
mission I" 

Miss Cameron excused herself, but certainly 
without any accurate knowledge of the nature 
of the offense she had given. 

The conversation lasted some minutes longer, 
when Mr. Montague the elder, was dispatched 
to bring Lilian to ner aunt. 
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*^Who is that yoa are talkinff to?" inquired 
Lady Marlowe, surveying the air-haired youth 
through her glass. 

" A very great musioian, aunt, who is going 
also to Friedrichsbad ; he is a v^ry excellent 
painter too, and has a portfolio full of his draw- 
ings with him." 

** Dear me 1" exclaimed the aunt, ** it might 
perhaps be as well to know him ; these sort of 
people are useful sometimes— don*t you think 
so, Lady Flamborough ?" she added, turning to 
her neighbor, a tall, hiffhly-rouged, be-brace- 
letted, be-chained, and oe-ringed viscountess, 
who, with a gouty lord, and two tall, aristocrati- 
cal, though rather untidy looking girls, standing 
like bell-clappers in the vast rotundi^ of their 
crinoline petticoats, was also bound lor Fried- 
richsbad. "Don't you think so. Lady Flam- 
borough?" 

Her ladyship did think so, and the two matrons 
said it would be " quite nice" to know the art- 
ist ; just as the two young girls had said it would 
be " such fun I" 

"But," resumed Lady Marlowe, "how are 
we to make his acquaintance ?" 

"Oh!" said Mr. Montague pere, "half the 
acquaintances in Germany are made on the 
steamboats ; your Dampfickiff is an excellent 
master of the ceremonies, I assure vou." 

" 0r suppose you tried your umbrella, as an 
tntrU en matierey" suggested Helen, with a sly 
look at the object in question. 

" No laughing at my rt/farrf, sHl vou8 platt^ 
Miss Helen." 

" Your son is a friend of this ^oung man's," 
observed Miss Cameron, addressing Mr. Mon- 
tague. 

"Oh! in that case — " began Lady Marlowe. 

" Hallo, Fred !" cried Mr. Montague to his 
son, who stood at some little distance ; and when 
'< Fred" had come closer, " be so good as to pre- 
sent your friend yonder to Lady Marlowe." 

" What friend ?" asked Wilfred, guessing the 
whole, and biting his lip. 

"My aunt means Monsieur Norberg," said 
Lilian, with singular assurance, "the young 
composer you told Helen and me had been your 
fellow-student at Bonn.'.' 

" I shall be delighted ;" added blandly Lady 
Marlowe. • 

' Wilfred crossed to the other side of the vessel, 
where the artist stood conjuring out of the waves 
the image of Lilian Cameron, but not before he 
had muttered to himself the word " Eatze !" be- 
tween his teeth, and giving the object of the ap- 
pellation a look, she leigned not to comprehend. 

Wilhelra Norberg was duly introduced to the 
three ladies, and then had the honor of a pre- 
sentation to the vicountess. Lady Marlowe 
thought him modest and "well-behaved," and 
Lady Flamborough said he "seemed to know 
his place ;" and then she remarked to the elder 
Montague, that it was a fact, that artists were 
better bred upon the Continent than in England. 
She opined even that they appeared to be people 
with whom " one could associate." 

"But then," interposed Lady Marlowe, "one 
must not judge from what one meets with in this 
country, for the Germans are such an unsophis- 
ticated race, so pure, so innocent! When dear 
Lily chose a watering«place in Germany, out 
of all those the doctors proposed, I was quite 



delighted, for you know it is almost like England 
— such an absence of all the immorality one fears 
in most countries abroad ; one feels in Germany 
quite at home I" 

Wilfred Montague and his father exchanged 
glances, and if any one had at that moment ob- 
served the countenance of the gentleman who 
came on board at Godesberg, ne might havo 
marked thereon an imperceptible smile. 

The sun was setting in golden splendor behin<f 
the crest of the distant Donnersberg, when the 
steamer anchored before the town, whence our 
travelers were to start for Friedrichsbad, distant 
about three or four miles. While Ladv Mar- 
lowe's caiTiage was in process of transferment 
from the boat_to the shore, and the whole party 
was occupied in superintending the dislodgment 
of trunks^ carpet-bags, band-boxes, and ladies- 
maids, Wilhelm Norberg drew aside the younger 
Montague. 

" What is the name of the fairer of the two ?'* 
he inquired; and when his curiosity had been 
satisfied, " she is an angel of light !" he exclaim- 
ed, " what a face ! the beau idial of a Thekla !" 

"You think so?" 

" Think so !" echoed the enthusiastic artist, 
" it Is impossible to be mistaken ; look at her 
divine eyes, and that brow, and that smile — " 

"UmphI" grunted he, who from the hour of 
a certain speech, we Ifave recalled upon the 
Damp/booty was ever after called by the cousins, 
"the rhinoceros." 

" I do not, to say the truth, like her cousin as 
wellj" resumed Norberg; "there is not the 
same seraphic purity — ^not the same promise of 
deep feeling 1" 

"Umph !" grunted the rhinoceros, and so they 
parted. 



CHAPTER n. 



Lady Marlowe's two nieces were, as has 
been already observed, not sisters, but cousins ; 
daughters, the one of her brother, Mr. Cameron ; 
the other of her sister, Mrs. Marlowe. The 
two "Cameron girls" as they were familiarly 
called in Edinburgh, had early in life married 
two brothers, Sir William and George Marlowe. 
Lady Marlowe, the wife of the elder, remained 
at a little past thirty a childless widow, whereas 
George Marlowe's family had increased exactly 
in the inverse proportion of his means to support 
it fittingly. Wolfe Cameron, the brother (some 
ten years younger than his sisters), had married 
imprudently enough, as his relations chose to 
think (nor were they wrong), and had bestowed 
his large fortune and broaa lands, together with 
his honored and ancient name, on a girl who was 
not only devoid of any pretensions to birth or 
wealth, but who was pretty generally supposed 
to have considered in her bridegroom far more 
the splendid dower than the ardent love he brought 
her. Mr. Cameron was not happy during the 
six or seven years that his wedded life endured. 
Not only was he morally wounded by the irre- 
fragable proofs he daily and hourly obtained of 
his wife's total want of affection, but his blind, 
all-absorbing love for her had led him into a sys- 
tem of expenditure, which even his very large 
fortune was unable to satisfy. To meet her con- 
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Btantly extravagant desires, he had tried to find 
resources in specolation; one after another, 
these failed, he became involved, and at length 
the loss of nearly the whole of his fortune left 
him without even any consolation in the grati- 
tude of the very person for whom it had been 
lost. At the death of her, who had so ill repaid 
him for all the sacrifices he had made, he re- 
tired with his only daugrbter to a small estate, 
the only thins he remamed possessed of, near 
Aberdeen. A short time, however, sufficed to 
show him that he could not superintend a young 
lady's education, and this care soon devolved upon 
Lady Marlowe, who, for several reasons, under- 
took it. At Sir William's death, the greater 
portion of his property went with his title to the 
ii«xt heir, his brother Charles, and Lady Mar- 
lowe was by no means averse from adding to her 
seven hundred a year jointure, the three hundred 
her brother generously offered to give to her 
(leaving but two for himself out of his small in- 
come, Uie whole of which now amounted only 
to five hundred pounds per annum), during the 
"whole time that Lilian should remain with her 
aunt. Most scrupulously did Lady Marlowe 
fulfill her duties by the child, and at eighteen 
Lilian Cameron was what is commonly termed 
a highly accomplished young lady. 

When I say Lady Marlowe had fulfilled her 
duties, let it be understood that I mean in a 
worldly point of view. Lilian was taught every 
thing in the way of '^piano-forte, harp and guitar, 
French, ^Italian and German, by the best mas- 
ters," neither more nor less than if she had form- 
ed one of the flock of a '' first-sate establishment 
for young ladies," and been trained up by the 
side of the ''Mrs. Rebeccas" to come. Lilian 
danced in the greatest perfection, Lilian had had 
singing lessons from masters at a guinea a les- 
son, Lilian drew in pencils, crayons, and water- 
colors, Lilian rode remarkably well, there was 
no fancy-work ever imagined that Lilian was not 
clever at ; but as to heart, disposition, temper, 
as to the moral part of her, Lilian was as utterly 
untutored, or perhaps far more so, than a squaw 
of the Western wilds of North America. Lady 
Marlowe " attended " church twice on Sundays, 
(and a very fashionable church too,) and of course 
Miss Cameron " attended" also, but as to what 
the principles of her faith were, as to what she 
was required to believe or not believe, as to 
what distinguished her essentially from a Catho- 
lic, a Puseyite, a Jew or a Turk, Lilian was in 
the deepest and most entire ignorance. French 
and dancing, drawing, German and the guitar, 
these were positive and precise things, and en- 
tered into the necessary details of a '^ highly fin- 
ished " education ; but what her aunt would have 
termed " Theology," if she had been spoken to 
upon the subject (which never happened) she 
would have regarded as appertaining to the 
studies of a doctor of divinity, and consequently 
the moral and religious notions of Miss Cameron 
were formed comme il plavaii a Dieu, or were 
not formed at all. Of all this no one thought, 
and Lilian Cameron remained in the eyes of all, 
as I said before, a " highly accomplished young 
ladv." 

Of Mrs. George Marlowe's five children, the 
last was a girl. One year younger than her 
cousin, Helen was — without the fashionable 
graces and governess-given accomplishments of 



the former—an infinitely more fascinating per« 
son than Miss Cameron. ~ 

George Marlowe, as he was familiarly termed 
about town, was any thing but what the father 
of a family should be. WeU-bom and poor, hand- 
some and unprincipled, he could neither lead 
with ease to himself or others the life he con- 
tinued to follow, nor cease to hanker after all the 
expensive vicious pleasures which early fash- 
ionable habits had transformed into the necessi- 
ties of existence. While his wife and children i 
inhabited a small place left him in Hampshire by 
his mother, Mr. Marlowe spent the greater por- 
tion of his time at the different London clnbs to 
which he belonged ; or visited at great country 
houses, the opulent intimacy of which his birth, 
but not his fortune entitled him to share. Every 
where he was popular, and too readily looked upon 
as a " capita] fellow^" to whom a silly marriage 
had proved a great disaster; and while Mrs. Mar- 
lowe imposedupon herself endless privations and 
little short of entire solitude, with a view to educate 
her children, the indigent man of fashion reveled 
parasitic in luxuries not his own, and married 
women and girls flirted with the still at fifty- 
three, too fascinatinff George Marlowe, and 
thought what an " odious thing" it was, that he 
should have somewhere down in the country (to 
be sure no one knew exactly where) a tiresome 
wife and a family of grown-up boys and girls. 

Of the latter, as we have said, there was but 
one. Helen had grown into womanhood as best 
she might, for her mother could aflbrd but few 
of those means for adorning the outward and in- 
ward being which so help the work of nature in 
the offspring of the rich. For her four brothers, 
family interest and the thousand resources which 
still exist in England for the well-born poor, had 
pretty well provided. One iji the army, one in 
the navy, one serving as secretary to a high dig- 
nitary in India, and one in the Church ; in this 
way they had ceased, for the last two or three 
years, to be a very great burthen to their parents, 
and the material benefits brought on by their 
absence from home had been principally felt in 
the completion of Helen's education. 

During Sir William's lifetime, Mrs. Marlowe 
had found in him an unfailing protector and 
friend, for he uncompromisingly disapproved of 
his brother's line of conduct , but his death had 
happened too early for him to be of much assist- 
ance to his niece. Helen's birth took place six 
years after that of the youngest of her brothers, 
so they alone took part in any of the effioient 
succors afibrded by their uncle. 

Of her cousin Lilian, brought up entirely by 
her aunt, Helen had seen but little, until about 
a year before the opening of our tale, when, 
moved by a sudden impulse of good-nature, ra- 
ther than afiection, Lady Marlowe had decided 
to take charge of the presentation of her two 
nieces. To Miss Cameron the drawing-room 
seemed a matter of course, and merely interest- 
ed her as bein^ the first official step into a world 
for which she instinctively felt herself destined ; 
but to Helen it was like an event in a fairv tale. 
Any one who should have seen the cousins on 
the eve of the eventful day in question, would 
have set down Helen Marlowe as the vainer and 
more frivolous of the two, whereas, in fact, she 
but gave a loose to that joy, which Lilian had 
already learned to conceal. 
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Mrs. Marlowe had had certain nusgiviDgs 
about her sister's project, and had more than 
half decided in her own mind, that it was im- 
prudent to let her daughter catch a glimpse of 
the most brilliant portion of a life, for which her 
fortune unfitted her ) but Helen's delight was so 
unbounded at the idea of her visit to London, 
that it overcame her mother's wiser scruples. 
Mr. Marlowe was also quite of opinion, that no* 
thing could be more proper than that hit daughter 
should go to court. It was indeed perfectly in- 
dispensable; and his sister-in-law stood higher 
in his eyes, since she had offered to present 
Helen, than she had done for many years. It 
was altogether so very convenable a proceeding 
on her part : it showed such a just sense of what 
was due to him, that he felt considerably inclin- 
ed to honor her with his patronage, and look 
upon her henceforward as a " person who ought 
to be known." 

Of another member of the Marlowe family, I 
have as yet not spoken, because he had, almost 
ever since his birth, been as rarely as possible 
in contact with any of them. I allude to Sir 
Charles, the present baronet. 

Sir Charles was the very type of what is com- 
monly miscalled, a "respectable man;" that is, 
he did exactly every thing he thought he ought 
to do, never did any thing he should not do, and 
was merciless to those who did ; he was far more 
punctual than any clock ever fabricated, for he 
carried about him a watch, by which he expect- 
ed every one else to be guided, and which never 
went wrong. Oh! that dreadful watch of Sir 
Charles's ! what a host of people it prevented 
from being his friends! and it was au tnbral 
comme au phynm$e, Sir Charles carried his esti- 
mate of himseli about with him, like a chro- 
nometer, and agreed with no one who did not keep 
time with his ideas. 

" Sir Charles and his watch are like my father 
and his umbrella," used to say Fred Montague ; 
" only that the governor, God bless him ! seems 
always as if he wanted to screen and protect 
every body as well as himself; while Sir Charles 
tick-ticks a.way in the watch-pocket of his judge- 
like arm-chair, as though he lived only to say, 
* You're going too fast— 3ook at me !' " 

This was true ; and if Sir Charles found few 
people worthy of his esteem, fewer still found 
him worthy of their love. He lived on with a 
heart buttoned up as his coat, surrounded by fear, 
which his wife and children mistook for rever- 
ence, unpitying and unaiding all, neither requir- 
ing nor giving help : a highly respectable, un- 
amiable gentleman. 

Of his orother George, naturally enough, Sir 
Charles scarcely ever even deigned to speak ; 
and when he did so, it was in terms of unquali- 
fied contempt. The brothers had long ago ceased 
to exchange more than a cold bow when they 
met ; and as to his sister-in-law, Sir Charles pro- 
nounced her a " foolish ^oman," and held small 
communication with her and hers. 

The drawing-room was destined to be the onlv 
portion of the London world, from which the vail 
was lifted for the gaze of the two cousins. The 
day after her presentation Lilian Cameron fell 
ill ; and, af^er five weeks spent in a sick room, 
<ihe was carried by short stages to the sea-side. 
Helen never left her cousin's bedside during her 
illness, and Lilian entreated that she might be 



her companion to Sonthampton, which was the 
spot fixed upon. After passing two mon&s there. 
Lady Marlowe decided to take a country-house 
close to her sister's residence, on the borders of 
the New Forest, near Lyndhurst. At the end of 
the autumn the whole party were settled in their 
new abode, and the two girls became insepar- 
able friends. The winter pcussed by, spring came, 
and still Lilian had not regained her former 
health. Fresh doctors were applied to, and 
consultations dearly bought. The result of the 
whole was, the advising of the usual specific — 
change of air. Some said the Pyrenees, others 
opined for Italy; one recommended Madeira, 
and another the baths of Ischl. But Lilian's ill 
ness depended as much upon the state of hex 
nervous system, as upon any thing else ; her own 
wishes were consulted, and she decided for the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Lady Marlowe had become intimate in London 
with a German lady, the Countess Ehrenstein, a 
Saxon by birth, but married to a Bavarian, who 
but two years before had left her a widow. The 
countess, who had paid a visit to her friend in 
Hampshire, had so vaimted before Miss Cameron 
the delights of German watering-places, that 
Lilian's head was filled with little else save fetes 
^iven under the shade of historic ruins, waltzers 
mcomparable, and sovereigns who married sub- 
jects; she had, however, grown to be so far 
accustomed to Helen's society as to believe it 
indispensable to her happiness, and she therefore 
intimated her determination to her two aunts not 
to go abroad unless accompanied by her cousin. 

The matter was soon settled ; and early in 
the month of June, Lady Marlowe and her two 
nieces started from London for Rotterdam. They, 
as we know, had seen but little of that busy, 
factitious London life of which she had seen too 
much. Her ladyship was somewhat disgusted 
with, if not tired, of "the world" and "society 
at large," and she sought rest and tranquillity 
there where they sought amusement and change. 

" Tranquillity, indeed !" said Sir Charles, to 
whose wife, in passing through town, Lady Mar- 
lowe paid a parting visit ; " a likely spot for it 
is to oe sure a German watering-place ! Why, 
you'll take to play lansquenet yourself, and lose 
all your money only to prevent the ennui of sit- 
ting by doing nothing, while those two silly girls 
are dancing ; and, as to them, it is much if they 
do not run away with some swindler ; all German 
baths are crammed with hungry-mouthed rascals, 
to whom two hundred a year is an £1 Dorado ; 
but as to Helen," continued Sir Charles, inter- 
rupting himself, " as she has not even so many 
pence, she may perhaps be safe; but," and he 
looked at his watch, " if you dine at seven, you 
will be late." (This meant " I do, and I don't 
mean to ask you.") 

" Thank you, Sir Charles," replied his sister- 
in-law, " I dine at the Flamboroughs ; they are 
going to Germany also." 

"Oh !" grunted the baronet; "most unpunc- 
tual fellow, old Flamborough, that is why he is 
ruined ; but you won't have time to dress." 

Some friends of the Marlowe family had sug- 
gested the possibility of Sir Charles giving some 
little present to Helen, when he 4>und she was 
going to accompany her aunt and cousin upori 
a tour, where the more than moderate sum 
awarded to her quarterly for her toilet would 
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have diffioulty in being rendered adequate ; bat 
those who really knew him wondered at the 
aberration which could induce such an idea. 
Sir Charles had not a single fault to find with 
Mrs. Marlowe, and the very excess of honesty 
and virtue which led him to disown altogether 
his extravagant and weak, vain brother, ought 
naturally to have excited in him a proportionate 
approval^ if not admiration, for that brother's 
wife. But Sir Charles, in common with too 
many of the very honest, very worthy, " highly 
respectable'* denizens of this world, had an in- 
superable dislike to poor people. He stood in 
hourly fear of them, and the existence of a wo- 
man and five grown-up children, who hope his 
own name, and in whose veins ran his own blood, 
was to his mental vision a constant and most 
horrid sword of Damocles. In his eminently 
oomfortable, easy existence, which a French 
lady, who made his acquaintance in London, not 
inaptly styled ^^une existence bein remJbourrie^^^ 
he could not conceive the possibility of dispens- 
ing with certain, to his mind, necessities, and as 
he had never been called upon to deprive him- 
self of any thing since he was bom, he did not 
understand how other people did it. The fol- 
lowing train of reasoning would sometimes go 
on for hours through his brain : 

*^Mrs. George has but so-and-so; her four 
dreadful boys must cost so much and so much" 
(reckoning three times what the poor mother 
could or did afford) ; " and that silly girl — ^I won- 
der why she was bom ! — ^must have cost a mint 
in masters and nursery maids" (he took great 
care never to make a single inquiry about the 
real state of the case) . "Well, then, she can't 
do it — she can't make the two ends meet, and 
what will the consequence be ? She will come 
upon me!'''* and thereat aguish shudders would 
pass over his whole portly frame, and an in- 
creasing abhorrence of poor, helpless, innocent 
*'Mrs. George" contrived to find room in what 
for want of a better name, we are reduced to 
denominate his heart. 

But the four boys were brought up, and the 
daughter educated, and Mrs. Marlowe had man- 
aged as yet not to "come upon" Sir Charles, 
and by degrees, as one son after another obtain- 
ed a means of existing independently even of 
his hard-pressed parent, the "highly respect- 
able" baronet felt as though a succession of mill- 
stones had been lifted from his shoulders, and 
he really began to breathe more freely. Helen's 
visit to her aunt in London met, as may be con- 
ceived with his entire and unqualified disappro- 
bation. In the exact same degree in which 
George Marlowe looked upon his birth, separate 
from all pecuniary conditions, as authorizmg his 
daughter to figure at her sovereign's court, did 
Sir Charles regard absence of wealth, as taking 
all its rights and privileges from birth or rank ; 
and it seemed monstrous to him that a girl who 
was utterly penniless, should be paraded in a 
train and plumes at the drawing-room, and find 
place in the columns of the " Morning Post" as : 

" Miss Marlowe by her aunt. Lady Marlowe." 

Helen, who was as sharp-eyed as a lynx, had 
fathomed her uncle's inmost thoughts \ and when- 
ever she did come in contact with him, which 
was seldom, she met him with a pride to the 
full equal to his own, and the staid, stern, stiff, 
brass-buttoned gentleman of eight thousand a 



year (his wife had brought him five) was some- 
times made positively uncomfortable by the lit- 
tle girl of seventeen. With Lilian, Sir Charles 
had nothing to do, but she did not like him either, 
for he paid no attention to her, and was not ec- 
jslaved by her personal charms. It was, there- 
fore, not a little delightful to Lad]^ Marlowe, and 
her nieces, to feel themselves quite and entirely 
delivered from the freezing thought of the " head 
of the family," and small were the regrets they 
felt in leaving the English shores. I^len shed 
a few tears at the thoughts of quitting her moth* 
er, whom she tenderly loved; but "life," that 
unknown, nameless, dazzling mystery, looked so 
fair, and lured her onward so irresistibly, that all 
her sorrow was absorbed in expectation of she 
knew not what: and the only law she for the 
moment seemed to obey was the obligation to 
wander forth. Lilian sorrowed for no one. She 
scarcely knew her father ; and, to say the trath, 
there was between him and her but a slight 
degree of sympathy. If one were not afraid of 
the hackneyed word, one would say they did not 
understand each other. She did not understand 
Mr. Cameron, that is certain, but perhaps he 
only too well understood his daughter ; and his 
was a heart in which one passion, ill-placed and 
ill-rewarded, had parched many a spring of natu- 
ral tenderness. 

The great delight of the whole party was the 
junction at Rotterdam with the Montagues, who 
were traveling the same way. Mr. Montague 
every one loved, but "Fred'' was the joy of the 
two girls. Fred Montague had been a great 
friend of Richard Marlowe, Helen's eldest broth- 
er, who was now a captain in a regiment station- 
ed in Gibraltar; and he had some six or seven 
years previously been used, at certain short visits 
he had paid the family in Hampshire, to let Helen 
"ride to Banbury Cross" upon his well- varnish- 
ed boots, which little Helen thought very fine. 

Never was a man so little formed to be called 
Wilfred as young Montague, and nothing could 
go so far to disturb the equanimity of his tem- 
per, as to have the name applied to him in full. 
When Helen wanted to put him in a positive 
rage, she called him " Ivanhoe," and he some- 
times became almost seriously angry at this. 
Fred Montague was short, thick, ana square-set, 
broad-faced, though with good features, large 
mouthed, with dazzling white teeth, fresh-color- 
ed, with eyes blue, and laughing as a May-day, 
bushy-haired, with locks so very auburn, that 
they sometimes looked all but red (in the sun), 
and was altogether the picture of honesty, truth, 
good-humor, and fun — any thing but a knight 
of the olden time — fit for any name, save that 
of Wilfred. 

Such a companion for a pic-nio, or a "lark," 
or a frolic, or a freak ! such a sensible lover of 
mischief, such a demure merry-maker, such an 
out-and-out, thorough-paced, thorough-going 
Englishman, in the very best possible sense I 
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How I wish I oould describe to you Lilian 
Cameron ! I am obliged, for the sake of truth, 
to say that she was perfectly, faultlessly beau- 
tiful in face, though in figure, some people 
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thought there were certain defects, of which I 
will speak more fully by^nd-by. When I think 
QpoQ the harmony of this exquisite face (for, as 
I told you in my preface. I knew both the cousins 
well), I feel that I coula doat and rave for hours, 
days, weeks, upon the subject, and that it will 
be difficult for me to spare you one single detail 
of hair, cheek, nose, or chin. Hair ! think of 
Titian's daughter; if ever locks were golden, 
without fading into sandy, or flaming into red, 
they were those of Lily Cameron. They shroud- 
ed her, as it were, in a sunny vail ; and as you 
gazed, you felt warmed as when you look at the 
soft, rich brocades which pour their draperies 
Tound the dames of the Venetian school, or at the 
sun in a Claude Lorraine, as he sinks gorgeous 
and glowing into the incandescent mirror of the 
wave. Lily Cameron's hair was such as must 
jbave adorned the head of Hebe or Aurora ; long, 
silka^and luxuriant, when she shook the thou- 
sand ranny spirals of her curls, she seemed, as 
it were, to spread radiance around her. Her 
complexion (which is not always the case when 
accompanied by hair of this lighter hue) was of 
dazzling, and yet delicate brilliancy. It would 
he too much to saj that roses bloomed upon her 
rounded cheek; it was rather a light than a 
color — the light of the morning sun falling warm 
upon Alpine snows — roseate, but not rosy. 
Brow, nose, chin, and moulh were chiseled like 
some fair statue of Grecian art ; not a feature 
but was perfect, not an outline but told of classic 
beauty, not a line but was regular — regular! 
yes, there I have now told you the defect. The 
fault of Lily Cameron's face lay in having none. 
It was too perfect, too statue-like; and yet the 
eyes were enchanting. It is true, that to char- 
acterize Miss Cameron's appearance cursorily, 
one would have said that regularity had the mas- 
tery over expression. It mig[ht be objected that 
on her brow sat no thought, from her eyes flash- 
ed no beam of bright intelligence, round her lips 
fluttered no eve&-changing smile ; but the brow 
was so snowy, the eyes were so blue, the lips 
were so dewy, and so ripe ! what need had she of 
intellect or thought ? what need had she of soul ? 
her material beautv was so exquisite, it was 
enough. Without being so much darker than 
her hair as to form any too harsh contrast, her 
longr eyelashes, by the shade of their thick fringe, 
made her glances seem to spring from some 
deep well of tenderness^ hidden in her violet 
eyes. There was no resisting the appeal of one 
of those long melting looks; and when added 
thereto, a smile wreathed the languidly-parted 
lips, and through their soft portals came the 
silver sound of that most silvery voice, the whole 
together provoked, as it were, magnetically, in 
those who listened or watched, a kind of invol- 
untary yielding, which turned the most iron re- 
sistance into naught. 

Only two persons had as yet withstood Lily 
Cameron's influence ; her uncle Sir Charles 
Marlowe, and Fred Montague. The former 
she hated, and the latter she held to be a person 
utterly and entirely sant consequence. So, per- 
haps, he was. 

Now, I have said Lilian's figure was by many 
thought less perfect than her face. It had cer- 
tainly some undeniable defects. Lilian was ex. 
ceedingly tall — ^too tall, perhaps — and it might 
be that she was a degree too thin. It was 



pretended by the envious that she was narrow- 
chested, ana that she stooped. It might be true; 
but she had the grace of the willow, and seem- 
ed to bend to every breeze. Upon her rather 
long and swan-like slender throat (sometimes 
objected to as of too small circumference), her 
little head, heavy with its rich charge of tresses, 
raised itself like a lily upon its stem. Lilian's 
waist could have been encircled by any other 
woman's bracelet ; Lilian's hand could have 
drawn on the glove of a child of ten years old, 
had not the taper fingers been so very, very 
long ; Lilian's toot had also the fault of over- 
length, but you should have seen the high in- 
step, jinder whose royal arch rivers might run;* 
ana the narrow sole, scarcely broader than the 
steel-blade of her father's Highland dirk. Li- 
lian, too, had a walk of her own upon those very 
aristocratic feet of hers ; she neither bounded 
nor glided; she seemed to float; foot-fall of hers 
had never yet been heard, and you were in- 
clined to imagine that her native element must 
be wind or wave. 

Any thing more unlike her most beautiful 
cousin than Helen Marlowe can hardly be con- 
ceived. Those who admired Helen, never went 
further than *• pretty," "very pretty;" but ther* 
were many (of the female sex) who said : " What 
can you see in that little dot of a thing ?" Of 
the male portion of the creation, nevertheless, 
few were those who were not attracted by Hel- 
en, neither they nor she knew why. Helen was, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, as much too short, 
as her cousin mi^ht be too tall, but with her 
figure, its diminutive proportions once accepted- 
no one could find fault. It was in every partic- 
ular, in every detail, without a defect. Helen's 
hair was of no very remarkable hue, neithei 
blue enough to be jetty, nor warm-tinted enough 
to be auburn ; it was of a glossy, but ordinary 
and unpretending brown, which had a sort of 
faux air^ as the French say, of beine black. 
Neither had she any ^reat quantity of it, and 
therefore she wore it m two broad, bandeaux, 
which were, after all, the best calculated for 
showing how very prettily it was ondule by the 
hand of nature. 

The shape of Helen's head was very good, 
and she carried it with a little pert grace pecul- 
iar to herself. Her nose was, I am afraid, con- 
siderably inclined to be retrousse, but it suited 
the rest of her face prodigiously, and no one 
who was pleased with Helen would have ex- 
changed this in itself questionable feature for 
the straightest nose ever fashioned by Phidias. 
Her mouth had nothing striking, and the teeth 
were good, but exceedingly small. Her skin was 
rather dark ; perhaps, if in a critical mood, one 
should have said it was too dark for her hair; 
but it had a certain bloom, like a well-ripened 
peach in August, that was quite incontestably 
charming. Helen's eyebrows were, perhaps, 
so far as mere absolute beauty goes, the only ab* 
solutely beautiful part of her face. They were 
penciled with the nnencss and delicacy of a Chi. 
nese, and prevented you from remarking that 
her forehead was a trifle too low. But Helen's 
eyes I there lay the charm I As to size and shape, 
they were nothing ; neither longer or larger 
than other people's, nor the least in the world 

* The Arabian expression for a well-arched, handsom* 
foot : riven may nm under witfaoat wetting it 
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fendus en amande ; but they were so brown — 
oh ! so softly, sannily hazel ! and then they had 
such a funny little look of their own. They 
always contrived, somehow or other, to peer out 
of the corners of their lids, as thous^h they were 
trying to get sly peeps at the world from behind 
the curtains of their lashes. I never saw any 
one have this look but Helen Marlowe, and it 
had something in it strangely, irresistibly fas- 
cinating, a piquant archness quite unparalleled, 
that took you by surprise : but when it had 
caught you, held you fast. When first you saw 
Helen you were half-inclined to laugh, as when 
you see a pretty pranksome child, and you felt 
a strong desire to throw a ball of cotton down 
before her, in order to see whether she would 
not run after it like a kitten. She had a thou- 
sand little ways of her own that were inimitable, 
because perfectly natural, and that occupied you 
daring the whole time you were in her society. 
She carried her head, as I have said, after a 
fashion entirely original, and would toss it as 
none but very little people know how to do, and 
thereby sniff the air with her disdainful nose, till 
you felt inclined to take her up between your 
thumb and finger, sive her a laughing kiss, and 
exclaim : " What a darling little monkey you are ! ' ' 

These "ways" of Helen's were the more 
attractive that they were, so to say, completely 
independent of her will, and, indeed, belonged 
in no respect to her character. Helen was a 
remarkably sensible girl, without a shadow of 
affectation or pretension, and who was perfectly 
aware of her very precarious position in life. 
Nothing was further from Helen's thoughts than 
any approach to impertinence *, she knew well 
how ill it was warranted by her worldly sit- 
uation ; and yet the tip of her nose was imper- 
tinence itself, and so was the carriage of her 
head, and the curl of her lip. Helen had what 
is called a happy disposition, and was, as all 
said who knew her, made to take life easily. 

' She's what I call a Aop-ful creature," said 
the witty and sarcastic Lord , as he watch- 
ed Helen whirling through a polka at one of 
the few balls of her only London season. 

That was just it ; she hopped about from 
branch to branch, asking for nothing more, so 
long as she found just perching-room enough 
for her wee feet. This occasioned her being 
surnamed by her brother, Jem (Lord 
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retary), who had been brought up in France, 
la bergeronnettey he always declaring, that to his 
eyes she represented nothing so accurately as 
this little, delicate, wistful-looking, bright-eyed, 
ever-hopping bird. 

Such as they were, the cousins suited each 
other amazingly. The lovely Lilian was too 
certain of her extraordinary beauty to feel any 
jealousy of Helen ; and the latter troubled her- 
self about no one's triumphs, but was perfectly 
satisfied with what Providence had awarded in 
that way to her own individual self. She had, 
moreover, as we shall have opportunities of ob- 
serving, many more sterling qualities that only 
wanted to be called into play ; au demeurant, it 
was thought by Lady Marlowe herself, and the 
greater poition of her friends, to be a very lucky 
circumstance that the too sensitive, too senti- 
mental Lilian should enjoy the constant com- 
panionship of such a charming little will-o'-the- 
wisp, such a merry little body as Helen. 



Two days after their arrival at Friedrichsbad, 
the i^irls petitioned for an early dinner, and an 
eveninff drive. Lady Marlowe, however, com- 
plained of fatigue and headache, and sent Wil- 
kins to Lady Flamborough for some wonderful 
drops, of which the viscountess made a fright- 
ful consumption. The carriage was at the door, 
the evening was a lovely one, and overruling all 
their aunt's objections, as to allowing them to 
go out unaccompanied, the two cousins jumped 
gayly into the vehicle, and drove off. 

" Perhaps if I were to give you Wilkins ?" 
suggested Lady Marlowe, as her nieces were 
leaving her. 

" Now, aunt !" exclaimed Helen, "why I should 
think Mr. Montague's umbrella would be almost 
as useful. No, if we could find the Rhinoceros, 
that would be very nice." 

" The what ?" asked Lady Mariowe. 

Both the skirls burst out laughing. 

" It would be too lon^ to ten you now, aunt," 
rejoined Helen ; " but it is a diclaration de guerr 
of Fred Montague's to Lily, that has acquired 
for him the surname of the Rhinoceros." 

Away they went, and after trotting leisurely 
along for some short time : 

" For heaven's sake, Lily," said Helen, " tell 
him to drive fast. This luneral-pace is quite 
horrible ; we shall not get up to yonder wood, 
on the top of the hill, before nightfall." 

Lilian did tell the coachman to quicken his 
pace, at which he stared, set her down in his 
own mind, along with her companion, for two 
ndrrische Engldnderinnenj and jogged on as 
before, at which both the ladies were vainly 
exasperated. 

" Should not you like a walk, Helen ?" said 
Lily. 

Helen clapped her hands. 

" Shouldn^t I !" cried she, with the accent of 
a school-girl; "but wait till we get to the wood, 
it looks lovely, and we can have a nice stroll." 

Helen's proposition was followed. As soon 
as the carriage had reached the summit of the 
hill, Lilian desired the coachman to stop, and 
alighting, she told him to wait at the entrance 
of the wood until they should return from their 
walk. 

The sun threw his parting glances in broad 
level rays upon the earth, bathing the verdant 
woods in brightness, scattering gold dust over 
the short brown grass, filtering through the 
boughs there where the shade lay deepest, tra- 
cing strange patterns, upon the tree-stems, and 
fiinging patches of golden gleams, like sun- 
flakes upon the moss. From the closing flowers 
came forth rich fragrance; from the dark firs 
sweltered the aromatic perfume of their gum; 
from each branch dropped a note of parting mel- 
ody, or the soft rustling tremor of a wing, while 
the chirp of the cricket, and the buzzing activity 
of countless insects, seemed to animate the 
ground ; but that which most gladdened and 
most refreshed the senses, that which pervaded 
all, was the breath of earth. There is in this 
spontaneous incense, which steams forth at cer- 
tain hours, something indescribably strengthen- 
ing, something which gives energy and tells of 
force, even more than the wind which blows 
over mountain tops. 

" You are too much of a fin« lady to enjoy all 
this, Lily," said Helen with a smile. "I dare 
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say now yon would like just as well to be walk- I 
ins through St. James's Park, and looking at the 
Muscovy ducks in the ponds, as to be here 
among these beautiful woods, and smelling this 
delicious smell of earth. Now tell the truth, 
Lily dear," added Helen, playfully pinching her 
cousin's arm ; " don't you like the Surrey Zoo- 
logical Gardens a great deal better ?" 
. *- Why no, of course I do not," replied Lilian; 
"how can you ask? I am sure I used to run 
about enough in the New Forest with you all." 

"Oh Lily, dear," rejoined her companion, 
"you call that running about ! Do you remem- 
ber the day when Ned found you" (Ned was Hel- 
en's brother, t^e sailor) " sitting upon a stone, 
wringing your hands, because you did not know 
where you were, and after all yon were not a 
quarter of a mile from home?" 

" Well, Helen, it is no joke to be lost in a for- 
est." 

" Oh, you dear, nice, sweet, innocent Lily !" 
cried Helen, laughing outright, and putting her 
two hands upon her cousin^ fair cheeks, while 
she imprinted a hearty kiss upon her lips ; " you 
know you are such a beauty, and so made to be 
a fine lady and a duchess, or a marchioness at 
least; but as to beipg 'lost in a forest,' you 
were no nearer lost, darling, than we are at this 
identical moment with that growling old coach- 
man and his lumbering vehicle full mjiFiew yon- 
der." 

The girls walked on for some moments. 

" Remember, Lily, we have turned to the 
right, so when we come back we must turn to 
the left at this comer." 

'' Besides, there is that beech-tree, with the 
great hollow in its trunk, that will guide us," 
answered Lily. 

" How do you like these blue boots, Helen ?" 
asked the last speaker, putting out her foot from 
under the border of her gown ; " don't they fit 
nicely ?" 

" Oh ! I adore blue boots !" exclaimed her 
cousin. "But, Lily, I wonder when we are 
to put on our white satin shoes; it seems the 
Flamboroughs anticipate great gayeties, for Se- 
lina Gcantley told me yesterday her mother was 
quite desolee^ as she expressed it, not to have 
passed by Paris, in order to have got some dress- 
es from Madame Palmy re." 

" What a silly old thing she is !" 

"Oh! Lily, Lily, do look I" cried Helen, 
clapping her hands; "how magnificently the 
sun IS setting over those hUls ! Did you ever see 
any thin^ half so beautiful ?" 

At this moment the galloping of horses was 
heard, and almost before the cousins could set 
out of the way, a party of gentlemen dashed oy 
them at full speed, so rapidly, indeed, that one 
only of the number found the means to turn back 
when he had passed, and cast a glance at the 
fair wanderers; but what remark he made to 
his friends was not heard. 

" How I wish I had Peggy here !" said Hel- 
en. 

Peggy was an obstinate old forest pony, which 
after having been the means by which the 
equestrian science had been instilled into her 
four brothers, had become the habitual monture 
of Helen herself, until she was almost as much 
used to be kicked out of the saddle, as to get 
into it. 



"The sun has sunk; we had, perhaps, ht^st 
turn back," suggested Lily ; " we were an hour 
in driving to the spot where we left the carriage, 
we shall be as long in driving back : it vnll ba 
nearly dark before we get home." 

" Wait till I have gathered those honey-suck- 
les;" and Helen pulled and tugged at the Doughs 
of an alder-tree, till she had torn off the odorous 
plant that was twined round it. 

" There, now let me put that in your bonnet, 
Lily ; how it becomes you I how beautiful you 
look!" • ^ 

She did look beautiful certainly, and it was 
with radiant self-satisfaction, inspired by the 
consciousness she had of the fact, that she re- 
commenced the subject of their probable balls 
and eayeties to come. 

" My aunt pretends that I must not dance 
yet," said she ; "but as to drinking the waters 
of Friedrichsbad — " 

" Sans tout ce qui f'en tuU" interrupted 
Helen, archly ; " why, I fancy, that is what nei- 
ther you nor I calculated upon." 

Both the girls laughed. 

" But where is the beech-tree with the hollow 
in it ?" asked Helen. 

" Further on," answered Lilian, and on they 
walked. 

The last waning rays of the sun were spread- 
ing a faint yellow light over the tops of the trees, 
while the lower portions of the landscape lay 
enveloped in ever-deepening shade. The chirp- 
ing of the crickets ana grasshoppers had ceased; 
the birds were at rest, and no note dropped 
more from the boughs ; perfect stillness was all 
around, uninterrupted save for the low whisper- 
ing among the leaves that so often at sundown 
breaks the silence of the woods. 

" It is odd," observed Helen, after five or 
ten minutes had passed, during which both had 
walked with quicker steps, and had, without 
communicating their thoughts, been evidently 
searching ; " it is odd — we certainly took the 
turning to the left ; but we had best go back ; 
this is not our road." 

And back they went ; but this only brought 
them deeper into the forest, and the evening 
shadows threw vail after vail over the earth 
with that wonderful rapidity which renders al- 
most tangible the quick approaching steps of 
night. 

The aUie they were now in, led evidently only 
deeper into the wilds of the wood, and they de- 
serted that, too ; and hurriedly this time retraced 
their steps, holding one another's arm, and say- 
ing nothing. They came to a spot where four 
roads met, and where, from the open space be 
tween the trees, the light was brignter. Which 
path now to take, they did not know. 

" Good heavens I what will become of us !'' 
cried Lilian ; " we have lost our way." 

"Oh! but do just look there!" ejaculated 
Helen, starting off into the thicket ; did you ever 
see such raspberries in your life ?" 

And in an instant there was Helen, with hands 
and feet trampling down brambles, putting aside 
branches, and despoiling a plantation of wild 
raspberry-bushes of their fruit, which she with 
considerable dexterity and glee transferred to 
her own mouth. 

" Here, Lily, take these," said she, jumping 
out of the bushes to her cousin's side, and lore- 
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mg her to swallow the ripe, red berries ; 
they not delicious ?" 

Lilian's affirmative presented a mixture of 
pleasure and distress, which her more coura- 
geous companion felt vastly inclined to laugh at. 

" If we are to play the babes in the wood," 
observed she, "we shall not die of hunger,'' ^nd 
back she went to the bushes. 

" But, Helen," rejoined her cousin in a tone 
of real alarm, " it is growing quite dark j what 
can we do ?" 

Helisn left off raspberry-picking, and with cer- 
tain ruby signs of her depredations about her 
chin and fingers. 

"If only that stupid, tiresome Rhinoceros 
were here !" murmured she, as the last of the 
juicy fruit melted between her lips. 

Lilian was right ; it was getting quite dark, 
and that gray, dim light, which is so peculiarly 
bewildering among the leafy recesses of a wood, 
had enshrouded every thing. 

" What can we do ?" reiterated Miss Came- 
ron. 

" Why, Lily dear," said Helen, who lost her 
gayety for nothing, and who was not quite sure 
whether this were not an agreeable adventure 
— " great fun," as she called most things — " we 
must take matters a little more philosophically 
than my grandmother, when she got into one of 
the first steamboats to go from Dover to Bou- 
logne. When the paddies began to move, and 
the steam bellowed and roared in the chimney, 
and sent a shower of * blocks' down upon her 
white silk bonnet, she cried out, 'Set me down,' 
just as though she had been in a hackney coach 
in Piccadilly. You should hear papa tell the 
story," added Helen; "he would make you die 
of laughing." 

" I don't think any thing could make me die 
of laughing just now, Helen," sighed Lilian, in 
a more and more doleful tone. 

" Well, Lily dear," rejoined the countiy girl, 
"we really must be more philosophical than 
grandmamma ; so to begin, let us try by shout- 
ing to make the coachman hear; the carriage 
can not be far distant." 

Thereupon, a succession of shouts and screams 
began, and continued till both voices grew hoarse. 
Meanwhile, the gray light grew whiter, and a 
few stars began to open their glittering eyes in 
the heavens. 

The cousins walked on, for want of something 
better to do. A bat flew by, and one of his 
wings almost touched Lilian^s forehead as he 
passed. 

" Ah !" screamed she, " what was that ?" and 
wild with fright, she tore off her bonnet, as 
though the creature were likely to have remain- 
ed fixed there. 

" Perhaps the owl of the Freyschiitz," said 
Helen, with a smile ; " who knows ?' 

" Oh, Helen I for heaven's sake, do not say 
such things ; how can you joke ? Ah ! there 
goes another. Oh I what will become of us !" 
and Lily, letting her bonnet escape her hold be- 
gan to cry. 

In such cases " what shall we do ?" is a mere 
nothing ; but when that ehemges to " what will 
become of us ?" it b a serious business, indeed, 
and indicates the beginning of the end, what 
the Germans call " das dusaerate" that, beyond 
which there is nothing. When a wife abuses 



her husband for all sorts of fancied wrongs, if 
once she gets to "what will become of me?" 
the unfortunate man may be certain that a new 
era of domestic life .is opened, and that in the 
domestic harmony, what I would call the de- 
spair-stop, will now be brought constantly into 
play. " What will become of me ?" is so very 
awiiil a sound, that I know of no remedy, save 
the French universal panacea, ^^ prendre eon 
chapeau?^ 

" Now don't cry, Lily," said Helen Marlowe, 
who had also a well-founded horror of " what 
will become of us ?" and she set to work to con- 
sole her cousin. " Look there ; there are your 
honey-suckles lying on the ground," and picking 
them up, she playfully threw them over Lilian^ 
golden curls, in whose spirals the flowering 
tendrils seemed to twine themselves lovingly. 
" Don't be frightened, Lily," she continued ; " it 
is, to be sure, a little worse than the time when 
Ned found you in the New Forest, but — " 

" Yes," sobbed Lilian, " but there is no one 
now to find us ; and we shall be murdered, and 
— hush, Helen ! hush ! for the love of mercy," 
whispered Miss Cameron, gasping for breath ; 
" don't you hear ? there are voices ; I can hear 
them. Oh! heaven protect us; we are lost." 

Helen had heard an indistinct sound, as of 
cries in the distance, and the blood rushed to 
her heart, leaving her cheeks pale as ashes; 
but she had firmness enough to conceal her ter- 
ror, and passing her arm round the waist of her 
cousin, who could scarcely stand for trembling : 

" I hear it, Lily," she replied in a low tone ; 
"but why should we be alarmed? it may be 
country people returning home from work." 

" Work r' echoed LUian, her teeth literally 
chattering, " at this hour, Helen ! why, it must 
be past ten o'clock ; see the moon is going to 
rise. Ah ! there again, the same sounds ; and 
they are coming nearer. I shall faint; I am 
giddy." 

"Sit down at the foot of this tree, Lily. 
We must discover what these sounds are ; we 
may find help." 

Miss Cameron suffered herself to be seatedi 
and hid her face in her hands, as children do who 
are afraid of ghosts. 

Helen listened, and then advanced a few steps ; 
the sound came nearer; it was a cry — a call. 
Hel»n listened again, and clasping her hands 
earnestly together, answered it with the loudest 
note of her voice. 

" Helen ! Helen I what are you dreaming 
of?" faltered Miss Cameron. 

"Hush, Lily! hush!" replied Helen, anx- 
iously, and with strained ear, and outstretched 
hand, she seemed with every sense to fathom si- 
lence, and the night. 

Her heart beat loudly, and the color mounted 
to her cheek, as she now answered a distinct 
though distant call of, "Where? where?" 
made in an unknown voice, by the words, " Here, 
here; come quick," uttered in a tone unac- 
knowledged fear prevented her from appreciating 
herself. 

Again the call was repeated, and again Helet 
answered it : and then, in the light of the moon, 
which had risen, and was now sailing majestic- 
ally over the tall trees, a shadow fell upon the 
path : and from the thicket on the left hand, burst 
the figure of a nian. 
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" He}p us I we are lost I" exelaimed Helen, 
darting forward, nor reflecting upon t)ie useless- 
ness ol addressing in her native tongue one who, 
m all probability, had never heard one word of 
that tongue in his life. 

*' Thank God! you are found I" ejaculated 
fervently the stranger in very tolerable English, 
and the cousins were face to face with the young 
musician of the Dampftchiff^ Wilhelm Norberg. 
Helen receded with unsteady steps toward Lili- 
an, who had risen, and clasping her almost con- 
vulsively in her arms. 

''Heaven be praised," murmured she; "I 
was so frightened 1" 

" Lurley 1" muttered the young artist to him- 
self, as he stood gazing, as it were, entranced at 
Lilian, upon whose now glowing cheeks yet 
nndried tears hung like dew on fresh-gathered 
roses, in whose disordered locks the honey-suckle 
still wreathed its perfumed blossoms, and to 
whom the white rays of the moon lent a sort of 
fantastic loveliness ; *' Lurley 1" he repeated, 
and the word seemed to escape his lips as in a 
dream. 

The way in which, when it came to explana- 
tions, Monsieur Norberg accounted for his '•^ hap- 
pening'' to be in that neighborhood at that hour 
was, hy sayine; that "happening" to be walking 

along the road to C , he had "happened" to 

perceive a carriage waiting on the borders of 
the wood, the driver of which had asked him if 
he had met two young ladies, who had deserted 
his vehicle some two hours previously, in order 
to take a walk, and who, he feared, might have 
lost their way. Monsieur Wilhelm thought it 
unnecessary to add that the latter part of this 
statement (which was true) was the consequence 
of his having " happened" to meet the cousins 
at the outskirts of the town, and of his having 
followed them mechanically, scarcely knowing 
what he did. 

Many were the thanks addressed to Monsieur 
Norberg, who now undertook to guide the cousins 
back to their carriage, in which Helen insisted 
upon his taking a seat. 

It was very late when the wanderers stopped 
at Lady Marlowe's door, and there they found 
all the world wound up to the highest possible 
pitch of excitement, which naturuly found vent 
m scolding. " All the world," consisted of Fred 
Montague, and his father. 

"How came you to meet Norberg?" asked 
Fred, drawing Helen aside. 

"Now, you horrid, abominable, good-for-no- 
thing Rhinoceros," retorted she when she had 
answered his inquiries, " don't grunt any more, 
but thank your stars yon have got us back again, 
to torment you, and shoot arrows at your tough 
hide." 

" If you had but taken Wilkins," harped Lady 
Marlowe. 

" Or your umbrella," cried Helen, addressing 
Mr. Montague. 

From the latter, as from her ladyship, Norberg 
got a plentiful meed of thanks ; and at last, Fred 
himself went so far as to admit that it was lucky 
he had "happened" to meet the coachman. 

" La I Miss Marlowe, your hands u all over 
red," exclaimed Wilkins, as she presided at the 
young ladies' night-toilet; " what have you been 
a-doing ?" 

'* Gathering wild raspberries— «uch big ones ! 



big and as red as your nose !" replied the 
incorrigible e^irl. 

The offended Wilkins tossed her head, and with 
a desperate pull broke Helen's stay-lace, opining 
that " she could not think how people could do 
such things." 

" A.nd so you were really frightened, too, 
Helen?" said Lilian when they were alone 
" How odd that you did not show it !" 

" Where's the good of showing all one feels ?' 
said Helen, carelessly. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FOETNioHT passcd, and Lady Marlowe anfl 
her party be|;an to find themselves pretty well at 
home at Fnedrichsbad. They ha[d secured for 
themselves, what in Germany Tbut nowhere else) 
might be called a very hanosome apartment; 
that is to say, there was the precise number of 
chairs and tables necessary, to prevent its being 
called unfurnished, besides window-curtains o? 
crimson-silk in one drawing-room, and of blue 
damask in the other — very extraordinary luxu- 
ries. The situation, however, would alone have 
made up for more inconveniences than our trav- 
elers were exposed to. The house itself stood 
at the corner of two streets, and opposite to an 
old stone-bridge, thrown over a small stream, on 
the other side of which stretched forth the soft, 
green slopes, and brpad lime alleys, leading to 
the Kur-Saal. From the balcony, into which 
opened the windows of the inner drawing-room, 
you might, through the branches of the high 
trees, catch glimpses of the gay throng that, at 
certain fixed hours, assembled on the terrace of 
the promenade, and when all was still, and tho 
wind favorable, the evening hours were charmed 
by the sound of familiar airs, played by the match- 
less band of the duke's own favorite regiment. 
Beyond the white columns of the Kur-Saal rose 
a gently swelling hill, at the foot of which the 
establishment was built, and whose summit was 
crowned by a wood of larches and pines. To the 
right, and in the distance, the blue crest of tho 
Donnersberg melted into the deeper blue of the 
sky ; while to the left, the eye rested only on the 
rich foliage of the deep woods, under whose 
verdant arches disappeared the little stream of 
which I spoke. Behind the house, rose another 
hill, similar to that above the Kur-Saal^ on 
whose lofty brow stood forth, emerging from the 
bosom of its own secular oaks, the ruined fortress, 
from whose frowning walls the ancestors of the 
reigning lord of this "fair countrie" had sallied 
forth to join the troops of Godfrey of Bouillon in 
the first Crusade. Half way up the hill, and 
somewhat to the left, the tower of an ancient 
church lifted heavenward its delicate spire ; and 
from its curious old belfry came at 'early morn, 
and at nightfall, the tone of the sweet jingelus 
streaming through the air, like a blessing on the 
dwellers in the town below. 

The change of air had worked miracles in 
Miss Cameron's disorder, for since her establish- 
ment at Friedrichsbad, excepting that she was 
still thin, and sometimes rather pale, she might 
be considered as perfectly restored to health. 
Her spirits too were good, though in the midst 
of the novelty of all around her« she remained 
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imperturbably oftlm. Tou might have supposed 
that she had all her life beeo accustomed to see 
the Rhine flow oa between his castle<«rowned 
banks, and to discover from her bed-chamber 
window the spot where an empire was lost and 
'won.'N' It seemed to make little or no efiect 
upon her. Helen, on the contrary, was in a state 
ol such excitement, that her aunt could not re- 
frain from perpetually descanting upon the im- 
propriety of bringing up girls without proper 
governesses to teach them manners, and to in- 
culcate the necessity that existed for their con- 
cealing, above all, whatever pleasurable impres- 
sions they should receive ; and as to Lady Mar- 
lowe's maid, Wilkins, she declared Miss Helen 
had gone stark staring mad. 

Poor Helen ! eve^ thing was new, and every 
thing enchanted her. Ten times a day she 
would clap her little hands, and say, with that 
joyous accent nothing can simulate : "I i^m so 
.happy ! ' ' and happy indeed she was. The beauty 
of the country, the flocks of people from all lands, 
assembled to taste of the amusements, or the 
springs of Friedrichsbad, the endless variety, the 
bustle, the hum and stir of gaudy crowds, the 
buzz of strange voices, the sight of strange faces, 
all this combined, transformed Helen's hitherto 
retired 4ife into a dream : a busy, delicious, in- 
comprehensible dream. Such a countless suc- 
cession of objects whirled around her ; she was 
surrounded by forms and colors so brilliant and 
so novel, that it seemed something like living in 
a kaleidoscope. 

Helen was, in one respect, a singular person. 
In the same degree In which she allowed every 
joyous feeling to be manifested to the world at 
large, did she keep every disagreeable impres- 
sion to herself. Helen had been so used from 
infancy to Tjv^itness ber mother's pares and troubles, 
that she had learnt instinctively ijiever to augment 
them by any anaoyanpe of her own; ^^bue, on 
the contrary, she grew to exaggerate, even to 
herself, any joy she might experience, from ob- 
serving the delight her own pleasure seemed to 
afford her beloved parent. The consequence 
was, that no one ever found out when Helen had 
any little vexations of her own, and that all the 
universe became the confidante of her enjoy- 
> ments. These^ too, she managed to extract from 
every thing aro^n4 her, a.nd that which would 
have left mdiflerent, a,ny one more accustomed 
to pleasure, set little Helen in a fever of delight. 

Helen had, all her life, .contrived, in her 
quiet way, to be as arrant a little coquette as 
ever breathed. While at her mother's place in 
Hampshire, there was not a country squire, 
within ten niiles of the New Forest, but had, 
more or less, felt the power of Helen's bright 
i eyes, and winced sometimes under the sharpness 
of Helen's pert tongue. 

Eight days after the arrival of the cousins at 
Friedrichsbad,. a ball had taken place at the 
KuT'SaaX^ to which Helen had so begged to be 
taken, that her aunt had confided her to the 
chaperoneship of Lady Flamborough, whose two 
daughters looked upon dancing as somewhere- 
about the 0(ily duty in tifis world. At this fete, 

T , 1 • • 

* Perhaps history has no example of a struggle for em- 
pire, the denouement of which is more romantic in its de- 
tails, than that between the Emperor Adolph and Albert 
uf Ilapsbuzg, decided in favor of tiie latter by the bt^tUe of 
the Dtmoeraberg. 

B 



Helen made a considerable sensation; no one 
could tell why, but so it was. The next day, on 
the promenades, at the gaming-tables, and at the 
springs, the pretty little English girl engaged the 
major portion of the conversation. " Die sch'dne 
kleine Engldnderitm /" the word ran from mouth 
to mouth, and Fred Mont&gue, who was already 
transformed into Miss Marlowe's approved friend 
and compere upon all occasions, and who had 
sworn to her laughing oaths of eternal good-fel- 
lowship—took upon himself the task of pouring 
into her willing ear the store of honeyed words be 
had gathered lor her during the day. Fred was 
mighty proud of his little countrywoman, and so 
was his father ; whom, spite of his respectable 
gray hairs, young Montague openly affirmed, to 
be over head and ears in love with her. Some 
slight kind of lurking pleasure also there appear, 
ed to he for Fred, in enlarging before her cousin 
upon the sensation Helen had produced. He had 
never forgiven the Katze, as from that hour for- 
ward he called her, the trick she had played him 
on board the steamer, and was not at all sorry to 
attack covertly, a vanity he felt to be only the 
more profound for being the more closely hidden. 

But those who were really furious at Helen's 
sxicces were the trio of the Flamboroughs. Moth- 
er and daughters felt as though they had been 
''taken in;°' absolutely swindled, nothing less. 
They repeated so often, and in so many various- 
ly irate intonations; " Such a little bit of a thing ! 
such a mite !" that one would have thought the 
wound would have been less felt had Helen been 
bigger. Be that as it may, their disgust was so 
unmistakable, that Lady Marlowe perceived the 
utter impracticability of proposing Helen's com- 
pany to them a second tune, and resigned her- 
self to the severe duties of a waltz-watcher at a 
small soiree dansante, which was to take place 
at the end of the w^eek, in the smaller saloon of 
the Kur'SacU. 

Perhaps, bad the Grantleys and their mother 
not shown themselves so jealous of her niece, 
Lady Marlowe might have staid at home upon 
this eventful evening j but she now felt a sort of 
satisfaction in Helen, she had as yet only been 
accustomed to feel for Lilian, and the circum- 
stance of its be^ng her niece who was admired, 
made her rejoice in the admiration, and she re- 
garded herself as heiress, by reversion, of all 
Helen's triumphs. Lily was not yet allowed to 
encounter hotxooms, and the fatigue of nocturnal 
reveling J so as soon as Wilkins had selected ^e 
most becoming of Lady Marlowe's head-dresses 
(to think that it should have been such!) and 
clasped on the last of Lady Marlowe's cQuutless 
bracelets, the faithful abigail proceeded to assist 
" Miss Lily" at her petit coucher^ and to give the 
responses to all her complaints, touching the 
hardship ot not being allowed to dance. 

No sooner had Helen entered the ball-rOQ^i, 
than she was provided with more partners than 
she would probably be able to dance with during 
the whole evening. Leaving her to her first 
contre-danse. Jl^ady Marjiowe proceeded toward 
Lady Flamborough, and began assuring ber, 
with a cordial shake of the hand, that it was 
entirely oyring to the pleasure she had given 
Helen, in so kindly taking charge of her at the 
first ball, that she had been induced to come to 
tbe second one. (Lady Flamborough wished no 
such " kindness" had ever entered her head, and 
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•quoezine her friend's hand, said "how happy 
she was,*^ &o., &o.) 

It wasj as I have said, a ioiree danBawte, 
There might have been fifty or sixty people, 
and many ladies who did not dance were in 
bonnets. Helen was sitting down, during a 
pause between the dancinff, and, as it happened, 
ihe only seat she had found shut her out, among 
a group of ladies she did not know, from any 
communication with her dancers, past or future. 
Behind her stood some gentlemen, with whom 
she was unacquainted. 

" So, Waldemar is come back,'' said one. 

" Yes, I am sure I don't know why," rejoined 
another. 

"What does he mean to do now?" asked a 
third. 

" Break some one's head, I suppose," said the 
Toioe of the first speaker. ' 

" Two can play at that game," remarked a 
young man. 

" Generally speaking," observed an old one ; 
"but where he is concerned, it seems to be only 
one who plays, for he always wins." 

" Was he liere last Monday ?" 

"No; and I am sure I don't know what 
brought him here to-night, for he does not 
dance." 

"I suppose he plays?" 

"Never did, and never will," replied a voice 
in a very decided tone. " No I gambling will 
never be one ofWaldemar's vices." 

" Well, he has faults enough without that — " 

" Hush !'^ said the same tones which had opined 
that "two could play at the game of head-break- 
ing ;" " hush ! here he comes !" 

Helen inadvertently raised her eyes. Imme- 
diately before her stood, tall, erect, and con- 
temptuous-looking, the gentleman who had come 
on board the steamer at Godesberg. 

Fred Montague was right. The epithet of 
" one of the handsomest fellows in the world," 
might be given to the stranger, without any ex- 
aggeration. He walked slowly down the room, 
as he had walked down the deck of the steam- 
boat,, throwing lofty glances on all around him, and 
appearing almost as though he wished some one 
would quarrel with him for so doing. He stopped 
for a couple of seconds before the place where 
Helen was sitting ; she thought him " dreadful 
lookiuff," and when his eye fell upon hers, she 
lookeadown. When he moved on, her glance 
followed him, and it seemed to her that he must 
be a very disagreeable person ; she was very glad 
she did not know him, very glad he did not dance. 

A few minutes elapsed, when a gentleman, 
with whom she had danced several times, ap- 
proached Miss Marlowe from behind, and lean- 
ing over the back of her chair, begged to be 
allowed to present to her one of his friends, the 
Baron de Falkenburg — ^* An excellent waltzer," 
added he. 

" I shall be very happy," said Helen. 

Now, as I have said, Helen was so placed, 
that it was not exactly easy to come into her 
near vicinity. She was obliged to turn half 
round upon her chair at these words : " Permit 
me to present," and at the conclusion of the 
sentence, she saw bending over her left shoulder 
the face she had thought so disagreeable. The 
Baron de Falkenburg and the formidable Walde- 
mar were one and the same person. 



Helen's bow, which she had intended should 
be a polite one, was arrested in its progress, 
and a half-suppressed exclamation escaped her 
lips. The stranger very quietly took a seat 
immediately behind Miss Marlowe, and resting 
his arm upon the back of her chair, began to 
talk to her with that kind of determined assur- 
ance, which infallibly sends away the person 
who has served as introductor, at the end of 
three seconds, overwhelmed with the sense of 
his own inutility. 

" Was your walk a very long one the other 
evening in the Elf-wood?" asked Monsieur de 
Falkenburg. 

" We lost ourselves," replied Helen; and after 
she had so replied, she began to look astonished 
at the question, and at the answer, too. 

" If I could have guessed that," pursued the 
baron, " I would have offered my services to lead 
you back into the right path ; but you and your 
companion both looked so satisfied with yoar 
position, that I never should have imagined it 
was such a critical one." 

Helen turned her head round^ so as almost to 
look her new acquaintance full m the face : 

"Why," inquired she, smiling, "where were 
you?" 

"On horseback." 

Helen now remembered the group of eques- 
trians who had passed by on the evening in 
question. 

" But how did you know us ?" 

" It is not a question of «s," retorted the baron. 
"I am not sure that I should recognize your 
companion : this is not the first time we bav4 
met, Miss Marlowe; you have forgotten tha 
steamboat on the Rhine." 

The word " forgotten" rather piqued Helen, 
for it seemed to imply a degree of notice on her 
part, which (she scarcely herself knew why) she 
did not just then feel disposed to admit. 

"To forget," rejoined she, with her own 
peculiar pert air, " indicates that one might have 
remembered ; and one remembers only what one 
has noticed . . . ." 

" Precisely so," interrupted Monsieur de FaU 
kenburg, in a tone that forced Helen to raise her 
eyes to his. 

Now, here was Helen in a mighty awkward 
situation. If she had got to the end of what she 
meant should be a dignified speech, it might have 
been all very well, and she might have had the 
best of it, but as it was, she was decidedly de- 
feated. Helen was excessively truthful, and 
when she found herself embarked in what was 
really a little bit of a lie, she was silly enough 
to blush ; worse than all this, her ideas reverted 
to the steamboat, and she thought of the jerk 
with which the stranger had flung away hia 
carpet-bag, and then she actually laughed. 

This was shocking — highly improper : it was 
what moderate mammas, who pnde themselves 
upon their indulgence, call, with a damning 
shake of the head, "very sad." 

Helen was just in that embarrassment where 
all you say and do makes the matter worse. If 
she had had the courage to turn round, and say, 
"I hope you did not lose your carpet-bag," I will 
answer that Waldemar de Falkenburg would 
have troubled her no further; but instead of that 
she asked if he did not think her cousin beautiful. 

"I did not notice her," was the answer. 
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The first sounds of a polka were heard. 

" May I have the pleasure ?" inquired the 
baron, buttoning his glove. 

" I — I fear I am engaged," said Helen. 

'* Who to ?" asked her new ac(|[uaintance, as 
though he had known her all his life. 

*^ To Count Marburg," she answered, as though 
the question were not a strange one. 

Monsieur de Falkenburg left her, and returning 
at the end of five minutes : 

" Will you dance this polka with me?" he in- 
quired. , " Count Marburg is good enough to give 
up his claim." 

Helen rose : it was a wonder she did not say, 
'*! thought you did not dance;" she was jnst 
going to do so, but ^he recollected herself, and 
blushed to think how lucky it was she had not 
said it. 

" How like your brother you are !" remarked 
her partner suddenly to Helen. 

"My brother ?" echoed she. 

"Yes; have you not a brother attached to 

Lord ? I met a young man of your name 

in Paris two years ago ; he was on his road home 
from Naples, iivec son chef, and was to sail for 
India in a few weeks. I saw a good deal of 
him." 

" It was my brother James," answered Helen, 
looking the liaron full in the face, and wondering 
what prevented her now from feeling quite at 
home with him. How very odd that she should 
have thought he looked (fisagreeable ! There 
was, on the contrary, something charming in the 
expression of his eyes, and his voice was so in- 
sinuating I and then, how splendidly he danced ! 
What could have been his reason for intending 
to remain a looker-on at a ball ? 

" You will dance the cotillon with me ?" said 
Monsieur de Falkenhurg, as he led his partner 
back to her seat. 

" 1 have been engaged to M. de Helferstem 
for three days." 

"That is no matter," he resumed; "I do not 
fancy Helferstem will oppose my wishes on the 
subject," and the smile which accompanied these 
words recalled, in a slight degree, to Helen the 
first impression, and made her think it was pos- 
sible Monsieur de Falkenburg might be able to 
look disagreeable — ^to other people. 

Later m the evening, Helen waltzed with a 
secretary of the Legation. 

" Are those Miss Grantleys relations of yours ?" 
asked he; and to Helenas negative reply, "I 
thought they might be," he resumed, "from the 
intense interest they seem to take in all you do 
and say." 

" You should not wear such pale colors ma 
cherey^' observed Catherine Grantley, as, a mo- 
ment after, she stood near Helen. " They do 
not suit your teinf," and off she whirled. 

Count Marburg, whose polka had been taken 
from him, his partner herself did not know how, 
reclaimed a contre-danse that had been promised 
him also. 

" Did you ever hear the legend of 'Kathchen 
of Htfilbronn ?* " asked the count, in a tone Helen 
felt she did not at all like. 

"No; what is it?" 

" Oh ! it is very pretty : it is the story of a 
young girl who is bewitched." 

"Bewitched?" 

" Yes, bewitched by a knight who walks in 



one fine day at her father's door; her father 
shuts her up, and then she walks out of a first 
floor window after her chevaUer, The father 
accuses the knight of sorcery before the Secret 
Tribunal, and then it is discovered that Kathohen 
is a sonmambulist ; she has been magnetized, 
and is asleep all the while— breaming. Very 
pretty, isn't it?" 

" Very," said Helen. 

" But what a silly girl she must be I" 

"I think so," said Helen. 

"Really, Miss Marlowe, you are eommitting 
too great an imprudence to eat ices in this heat, 
after dancing, too!" and the plate was taken 
from her hands with gentle force. " You had 
much better take a turn round the large saloon^ 
see every one is doing so." 

"Every one" was therefore imitated, and 
Helen accepted Monsieur de Falkenburg's arm« 

"How brightly the moon shines I" uttered 
the voice of Selina Grantley as she swept W. 
"CanH one get out upon the balcony ycmder?" 

"Every one" then went upon the balcony. 

As she was preparing to leave it, ki order to 
re-enter the great saloon, Helen's shoe-string 
broke, and she stooped down to pick it up. In 
so doing, another hand met hers, she withdrew 
it hastily, but some white ribbon was in Monsieur 
de Falkenburg's hand. Helen was crimson, and 
he thought it was with anger. 

" WiU you take it from me ?" said be. 

What she replied, Helen did not exaotly know> 
nor could ever precisely recollect ; but the cotil- 
lon, which begun soon after her return to the 
dancing-room, appeared to last hardly a qnartei 
of an hour. 

" What a very delightful person is that Mob 
sieur de Falkenburg 1" remarked Lady Marlowe. 
" I have told him we shall receive every Wednes- 
day evening : he promises to teach Lily and you 
the mazurka." 

"Helen," said Fred Montague, who had not 
been long come, " you must take care how you 
play such tricks in Germany. I have heard you 
abused to-night by one or two men, for promis- 
ing to dance with them, and then dancing with 
others. It is no laughing matter, I assure you, 
it gets a girl a bad reputation, and besides, these 
fellows blow one another's brains out for a less 
matter than that." 

" What an atrocious flirt that little Marlowe 
girl is] "ejaculated both Catherine and Selina, 
the moment they entered the maternal carrias^e. 
" Did yon ever see any thing go o» as she did 
with that horrid Falkenburg." 

" All the consequence of a bad education," 
said Lady Flamborough. 

" After his history too— such a scandalt /" con- 
tinued the two girls. 

" Shocking !" pronounced the whole trio. 

Helen was silent during the road home. 

Wilkins was wanted by her mistress, and 
Helen proposed to undress nerself. 

When she entered the room, Lilian was fast 
asleep. She placed her light upon the chimney- 
piece, and advanced to the dressing-table, but 
she did not undress. Sometl^ing seemed to hold 
a mastery over all her actions. Slowly she dre w 
off her gloves, and then undid one bracelet, and 
then she remained quite still, opposite to the 
glass, and yet she looked not in it. One hand 
rested upon the table, the other hung down by 
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her yide. Never had Helen Marlowe looked 8o ' 
pretty ; her eyes bad a light they never kaew 
Defore j upon her half*opened lips so many sweet 
things seemed to press; there was suoh exa- 
lierance of life in her, and vet she was so still. 

You would have said she listened, and so it 
wasj she listened to a voice within her, the 
precise import of whose words she scarcely seis- 
ed, but whose tones were so tender, so sweetly 
lulling. Her whole being was but ear, and every 
sense was strained to catch the one particular 
sound that had such power. And then she 
lived it all over again— -i^.^ what was it? — ^no- 
thing. Yet thunder is not loader than thftt one 
low whisper : 

*' Will you take it from me ?" 

It pervades every thing, and she ean hear 
only it — 

" Helen I" 

That will not drown it ; her ear is in her heart 
just now, and that is full. 

^^ Helen ! why, Helen !" almost screamed Lil- 
ian at last, as she sat up in her bed, and With eyes 
wide open, stared at her cousin, and called her 
by her name. " Why, Helen ! what is the matter 
with you ? You have been standing for this half 
hour, looking at yourself in the glass, while I 
have been calling to you; you are bewitched r' 

*^ Bewitched! ah! Kathchen von Heilbronn !*' 

**I want you to tell me all about the ball." 

Helen bounded to her cousin's bed-side, and 
throwing her arms around her : 

''Oh, Lily!" she exclaimed, "suchabttlll I 
am so happy !" 

'' Ah 1 you always are !" said Lilian, with fit 
sigh. 



CHAPTER V. 

SixcE the day when the young musician had 
been the means of finding her two lost nieces, 
and reconducting them home. Lady Marlowe 
had shown an especial partiality fur him. He 
had become a constant guest at ner house. He 
went and came when he chose, and had attained 
that hair intimate^ half servile sort of position, 
for which the raxse of artists, in most countries, 
seems so pecaliarly adapted. He made himself 
eminently useful to mi lady, as he never omitted 
to call her, and proportionately high did he stand 
in mi lady^9 gooA graces. He sketched for and 
with Lilian, brought her collections of German 
songs, offered to teach them to her, sorted dry 
leaves and flowers, for what it pleased Helen to 
call her herbal, and '* made music," by the hour 
together for all the world, when no better amuse- 
ment was to be had. Since the day of their first 
interview on board the steamer, Wilhelm's ad- 
miration for Miss Cameron appeared if not to 
have abated, at least to have considerably^pro- 
gressed in the art of concealing itself. He was 
now toward her no more empre9^ than toward 
her aunt or cdusin, and the only outward sign to 
be detected of what was passing in his soul, lay 
in the deep burning glances he, from time to 
time, sufiered to escape his eyes, when stealthily 
gazing on Lilian Cat eron, himself as he thought, 
un watched. 

Fred Montague even had become less snap- 
pish upon the subject of the artist than he was 



at first, and a«^reed, that of all those of the tnbe 
whom he had ever met, he certainly was the 
most unaffected ; while Montaeue pert had con- 
ceived a positive aifbction for him since a certain 
day, when Wilhelm consented to play for hinOf 
"Where the Bee sucks," and with desperate 
courage affirmed, before a dozen foreigners, that 
the English were not destitute of musical genius. 
As to any one of the whole circle having the 
most dibtant idea of what Wilhelm might be, or 
appreciating what was *' in him," as it is termed, 
that was not to be thought of, and upon that 
score the artist himself seemed, chote etrange ! 
to have lost his susceptibility. 

The only persons in whose favor the mtisician 
made no concession whatever, and for whom be 
remained exactly what he had been in his orig- 
inal state, were the Grantleys, and their inother, 
the viscountess. 

''The Honorable Catherine Maria Sophia Ma- 
tilda, and the Honorable Anne Adelaide Marga- 
ret Selina, have, I can tell you, small love for 
yon, Norberg," said young Montagde, as he was 
sittin? one evening at the tea-table, between 
Miss Marlowe and her aunt. 

Lily was near the piano, whereon Wilhelm 
had just been playing a new waltz he had com- 
posed. 
The artist smiled. 

" Yes," said he, " I know I do not stand very 
high in their esteem since the day when I re- 
fused their almost direct demand to dedicate to 
them my six last " Ballades sans nairoles ;" but 
how could I ? I had dedicated tne first six to 
the Hereditary Duchess of Sehwehningen, and 
her sister, the reigning Princess of Madenburg- 
Gemminghausen did me the honor to desire that 
the next might be dedicated to her." . 

Helen exchanged a sly smile with Fred, as 
she seldopa failea to do whenever the chapter of 
" hereditary" or " reigning" Highnesses was en- 
tered upon (which it was pretty often) by Nor- 
berg. 

" But now yon donU mean to say that all those 
nariies actually belong to the Grantleys ?" she 
then added, axidressing young Montague. 

" Ail," echoed he, " ay, and more too. foi 
aught I know, but these few I can certify." 

" What can be the use of such a quantity of 
names?" remarked Lady Marlowe, who was 
listlessly spelling over the columns of the " Ga- 
li^nani;" "one or two are enough^ I should 
think, when one is not a Portuguese princess. I 
think we counted tWenty-four to the last of Don- 
na Maria's children ; did we not, Helen dear ?" 
" I am sure, I forget, aunt," replied Miss 
Marlowe, laughinj^ ; "but I have ho great right 
to raise my voice in the matter, for moi gwi vout 
parUj I have actually three names of my own." 
" No: have you though really ?" inquired, lan- 
guidly, Lilian. 

" Yes ; first Helen, then Mary, because that is 
mamma's name, and then a most frightful one — 
Patricia ! — in commemoration of papa's grandfa- 
ther, Lord Cavermore, who was called Patrick." 
" Oh ! Patrieia !" exclaimed Fred Montague, 
with a loud laugh ; " well, in my life, I never 
heard such a name as that before. And now, I 
beg you will never give me any more strange 
appellations ; for, if you do, I shall beg to call 
you 'Pat.'" 

" Which won't prevent me from denominating 
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yon Ivaahoe before a kundred people, if I choose 
it," retorted Helen, with one of her most pro- 
voking airs; "or Wilfred,'' she added, throwing 
such a comical, mock-sentimental expression into 
her way of pronoancing it, that Mr. Montague 
did not know whether to be annoyed or not (I 
have said it was his only sore point), and he con- 
tented himself with saying : 

" How absurd you are !" 

" Leave my thread alone, pau't you?" 

« No, I can't." 

" Bat I tell you all my work will be moiled ; 
just look how it's all entangled. Crocnet re- 
quires to be done lightly, euid not spoiled in that 
way J how tiresome you are !" , 

'■'' 1 like to put you in a rage." 

^* Leave it alone, I tell you. I will not have 
\X touched (a rap on the knuckles with the scis- 
sors) ; leave it alone directly." 

« I won't." 

^^ How very disagreeable you are, Rhinoce- 
ros!" 

*'Patr 

" Sir Wilfred !" 

"Do be quiet, pray," interposed Lady Mar- 
lowe ; " you are making such a noise, one can 
not read one's paper. It is very odd you two 
never can come together without quarreling." 

" It's all Miss Marlowe's fault, I assure you," 
affirmed young Fred. 

" Now did you ever hear any thing like that, 
Mr. Montague?" ejaculated Helen, jumping up, 
and energetically appealing to the above-men- 
tioned personage, who at that moment opened 
the door : "just listen to me." 

"And you have but one name," observed 
Wilhelm Norberg, while Helen was claiming 
general attention to the laughing recital of her 
wrongs : " the name of the Lily." 

" Oh, yes, I have another also," said Lilian, 
playing with the corner of her pocket-handker- 
chief, whereon were embroidered two L's. "I 
am called Luoyjjilian ; the first is rather a com- 
mon name in Scotland." 

"Lucy, also," repeated the artist; "two L's 
—there qught to be a third. You have yet an- 
other i^ame." 

"How so?" asked Lilian; "what other 
9ame?" 

The yoqng musician shook his head, and be- 
gan to play his new waltz, ^^deplua belled 

"Not now," he replied; "I can not tell you 
DOW, but you shall know some day." 

Since the pight of Helen's return from the 
Kur-Saal in such strange delight at her ball, 
Lilian had resolved that she would find means 
of partaking her cousin's pleasures; and she 
contrived to bring this clearly to her aunt's 
comprehension, and to out-balance every argu- 
ment opposed to. her. A brilliant /e^e had been 
announced to take place but a few-days after the 
soiree daruante^ of which we have already spok- 
en, and to this fete Lilian determined she would 
no. The dfike and duchess were to honor the 
ball with their presence, and Lad;^ Marlowe 
found it impossible to refuse the joint primers 
of both her nioces. 

The day came. Toward four o'clock Wil- 
helm Norberg paid one of his accustomed vis- 
its, and Miss Cameron persuaded her aunt to 
invite him to stay to dinner, under some pretext 
of its being particularly convenient for tnem to 



set him down at his own door, " in their way to 
tbe ball " (the one happening to be right oppo- 
site to them, and the other half a mile behind in 
liie middle of the town, mats ivimporte). No 
one remarked the incongruity of the proceeding, 
and to dinner Monsieur Wilhelm stayed. 

Whether Lilian Cameron thought the young 
artist had become more indifferent to her charms 
than she chose he should be, is what I will not 
undertake to say, but certain it is, that she re- 
solved in her own mind to afford him one chance 
of peace the less that night. She would have 
looked upon it as a downrigrht insult, had Wil. 
helm Norberg ventured to show one iota of feel- 
ing warmer lor her than respect, yet she could 
not forego the cruel delight of makuig the secret 
he was forbidden to betray, as difficult as possi- 
ble to keep. The position of Norberg in the 
world was such as to preclude his presence at a 
fete given by the noblesse of the country to their 
sovereign, but Lilian determined that, although 
he could not share with her the honors of the 
evening, he should not be exempt from its perils. 

The night was warm, as a July, night should 
be, and the newly-risen moon shone through the 
half-closed windows — ^a German moon — der em- 
zige — as they themselves say. There is none 
but a Northern moon worthy of the name. In 
other climes, the gentle mistress of Endymion 
dons the colors best suited to the atmosphere; 
in England, she is watery — a kind of muddy 
moon — clothed in fog ; in Italy, she is sunburnt 
as the parched soil itself; in France again, yel- 
low as the vine ; but in the North, she is herself 
— ^bright, silver white, transparent — shining like 
a pure diamond in the pale blue of her celestial 
canopy, and bringing cool breezes to the fevered 
brow, and cool thoughts to the troubled mind. 
Such a moon looked through the window at Wil- 
helm Norberg, as he sat before the piano rapt, 
as it would seem, in a reverie. Every now and 
then his hand struck a few chance chords, and 
then dropped again listlessly by his side. 

Thus had he sat, somewhat longer than he 
was aware of, when, from the inner room, came 
forth, gently gliding, noiselessly, and as though 
not too suddenly to break upon him in her beauty, 
the etherial, nymph-like figure of Lilian Came- 
ron. Simple was her attire, but of a dangerous 
simplicity. One large crimson rose du roi shook 
its broad, blood-red petals amidst her long curls 
of gold, but no other ornament adorned either 
head, neck, waist, or arms. Her dress was of 
white muslin, and floated around her, as linger- 
ing mists at early dawn around the cloud-dispel- 
ling Aurora. Lily knew so well how very beau- 
tifm she looked, that, as she entered the room, 
apparently taken up with the last rebellious but- 
ton of her glove, she could not wholly prevent a 
treacherous smile from hovering about her half- 
parted lips, and the secret consciousness of her 
own beauty gave to her fair cheek a heightened 
bloom, and to her eyes a brilliant softness that it 
would have required more than mortal virtue, in 
one already wounded, to withstand. 

Wilhelm started, as rising, he acknowledged 
Miss Cameron's approach, but no words came 
to his aid. Half a glance sufficed to show Lili- 
an that her end was gained. She advanced to- 
ward the piano, lightly touching, as it were, 
with the tips of her wings (for she seemed a 
very Sylphide) the artist, who quivered at th« 
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oontaot of her delicately perfumed robe, as 
though stanff by the subtle poisoned tunio of 
Dejanira. The fair creature passed onward to 
a large, high-backed chair that stood in a comer 
of the room, close to a table whereon was placed 
a lamp, and there she seated herself. 

Oh, mischief! mischief I how many forms thou 
hast! 

" Yon were singing," said her delicious tones ; 
"do go on." 

Right Lilian I music is the only language for 
that poor boy just now. 

How he grasps at it, too ! how he pours forth 
all his forbidden longings upon those keys ! How 
he weeps, despairs, prays, raves, and how he 
revels, as it were, in melodious agony. 

And there she sits, lighted only by the soft 
radiance of that one shaded lamp — ^the only 
bright spot in the dark room — the bright, too 
bright oasis of his desert — ^never to be attained,* 
lovely beyond words, and full of harm. 

Forms come to his incoherent thoughts ; he 
recollects, embodies, recalls and sighs over the 
memories he has evoked. 

" Oh ! I am JO fond of that air !" says Lilian, 
as Wilhelm plays the opening duet between the 
lovers in Donizetti's " Bride of Lammermoor," 
and then she looks at him (so innocently, too !) 
as she, says the words, and he feels he is grow- 
ing dizzy. 

" And the finale,^* says her gentle voice (the 
Katze), ^* how divine Rubini is m that!" and she 
actually gives utterance, in an under tone, to the 
first notes of ** O bell* alma innamorata." 

He catches up the air, and the melancholy 
lament sweeps over the instrument till you may 
fancy you see the last wave of Edgar Ravens- 
wood's black plume. He murmurs the few first 
bars of the melody, and then he remembers the 
ohorus ; they come to tell him she is mad, dead, 
lost to him — lost forever — Lucia I 

It is a common name in Scotland I 

Excited by his own music, Wilhelm now 
began to sing, and any one who had chosen to 
understand, might have read a meaning he could 
no longer hide in every tone. 

" Lucia ! O mia Lucia !" 

That one passap^e burst from his lips with a 
really heart-rendmg expression the greatest 
singer in the world might have found it difficult 
to imitate. 

Starting from his place, the young musician 
bounded to the window, and flung it open. A 
flood of perfume was wafted in by the night air, 
from the jasmines and roses on the balcony. 

" Why do you leave off?" asks the inexorable 
enchantress. **jDo go onP^ and she gives him 
such a look of soft entreaty I 

"Go on?" ejaculates the artist, almost wild- 
ly ; " it is too hot," and he leans his burning 
head against the stone border of the win- 
dow. 

" You were singing so beautifully 1" continues 
she. 

" I, Miss Cameron ! I singing I I . . . ," he 
stopped, for he did not know what he was about 
to say, and seizing his hat, "I must wish you 
good-night." 

" But we will take you home." 

" Thank you. Good night." 

" Do stay, and have some tea.^' 

He cleared the threshold at a bound, and flew 



down the stairs, a thousand faces making fanoied 
mouths at him, as he went, and a thousand 
mocking voices screaming in loud derision in his 
ears : 
"Teal" 



CHAPTER VI. 



Waldemar De Falkenburg to Max D'Eherstein, 

"Well, Max, here I am once more in our 
blessed fatherland ; this miserable bitrrow that 
could represent a country only to a mole — ^what 
a taupiniere / I am more than ever sick of it all, 
and shall inevitably, ere long, commit some 
heinous offense that will drive me out of this 
horrible paradise forever: I have already vis- 
ions of angels and flaming swords to come. 
The worst is, that I really and truly do not feel 
inclined to conjure the storm which is inevitably 
to burst over my head ; on the contrary, I am 
rather more aggressive than before, and instinc- 
tively long for an outbreak, for tumult and noise 
for a row^ in short, as the English people call it 
Do you remember how we laughed at that ex- 
wession in one of Lord Byron's letters? — ^this 
Sill, drowsy peacefulness is death to me — mats 
que f aire? can you tell me, Max? 

" En attendant, I am trying to pick up some 
of the crumbs that fall from the great banquet 
of life, and at this moment, Je irompe ma faim 
avec wne miette — oh. Max, it is the veriest miette 
you ever beheld — such an odd, funny, little mor« 
sel! 

" The first time I beheld tf, was upon the 
steamboat coming hitherwards. I heard a femi- 
nine voice exclaiming, with that tone of board- 
ing-school enthusiasm peculiar to all the female 
members of the great Insular Pensionnat (for I 
hold that England brings forth nothing save 
* parlor boarders,' all cut out on the same pattern, 
and rubbed in with the same colors, like the flies 
and flowers in oriental tinting) : ^ How I should 
adore living in one of those old castles I' I invol- 
untarily thought of my bat-cage, and turned to 
see who it was to whom such * ancestral halls' 
could seem desirable. Heaven save us ! a bit 
of a creature no higher than my hip, with a 
minois chiffonni that positively provoked me. 
Well, in this universal jostling of the world, we 
have come together again, and I am not sure 
that this crumb may not prevent my actually 
dying of starvation. I astonish her considerably ; 
she does not quite know what to make of me. 
Were she any other but the pert monkey she is, 
I should say she was, like so many others you 
and I wot of— caught: but I am not by any 
means certain upon this subject. I flirted with 
her demesurement at a ball some few days ago, 
and to tell yoli the truth, I was bored, for I 
thought she would give me no trouble at all. I 
went through all the elementary part of that 
eternal grammar (how hackneyed it is !^ that I 
believe I could spell backward by this time, 
squeezed her hand, stole her shoe-string, and 
then stopped short of my own accord, because 
it tired me to go so fast. Well, and for all that. 
Max, I believe I was mistaken ; things go no 
further, cela en rests a un cordon de Soulier I I 
have danced with her twenty times since then, 
taught her and her cousin the mazurka, rode 
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with her, walked with her, loitered away whole 
days in her society, and yet I am exactly at the 
same point I attained to at the very first jump ; a 
day or so will tell me whether it wiU be tiresome 
or amusing ; whether I shall go on or leave off. 
There is at times something about her that 
seems to say: *Try, I'm worth the trouble;' 
whereas at others I take her to be insignificant. 
But who do you think she is ? Why, the sister 
of that young Marlowe whom you and I met in 
Paris two years ago : • you, perhaps, don't re- 
member a secretary of Lord ^^s, who was 

on his road to England, and from thence to 
India, and whom we used to meet constantly at 
Meranville's. I saw more of him than you did, 
and set him down in my own mind for one of the 
most aspiring and determined spirits I ever met. 
Well, there are moments when the sister has 
something of this determination too, and when 
she is so trotzig^ so stubborn, that one almost 
feuicies it might be worth while bringing all the 
energy of one's will into play, and seriously set- 
ting to work to subdue the little rebel. 

" She is here with an aunt and a cousin. The 
old lady is over head emd ears in love with your 
bumble servant, and if the girls she has in her 
charge were not a spice more sensible than their 
guardian, they might really be excused, after 
all they hear her say of me, for falling at my 
feet in downright adoration. She resists every 
attempt of the good-natured public around, to 
enlighten her upon the score of my evil deeds, 
and the 'possible danger,' &c., &c. ; and if I 
were to stay awav a day, I should be the butt 
for a thousand billets, and be riddled by invita- 
tions to tea, like a worn-out target at a fair. A 
qui la^aute^ then, if — ^ 

^' 01 the cousin, I do not know whether any 
one else might find a great deal to say, I can 
find nothing. She is so perfectly beautiful, in 
the sense in which ordinary people understand 
the word, that I suppose if you were to take 
line and rule, and to measure her features by 
those of a Grecian statue, you might discover 
the statue to be the more faulty of the two ; but 
it is so hollow : and not only that, but it rings 
false. You know. Max, I never yet spent two 
hours about a so-called beauty — cela ne me dit 
run. Mv aims are higher : I have to do with 
the moral being; Irfinda strange, indescribable 
enjoyment in setting my seal upon a fine intelli- 
gence. I am for a moment soothed by the 
melodies I call forth from the chords of respond- 
ing hearts ; responding — ah, Max ! there is the 
illusion ! they fancy they respond, whereas they 
make music all alone. I have often thought 
that if I too could mix in this concert, wherein I 
play no part save a listener's, it might be better, 
but I suppose that is not to be ; and yet, there is 
a something I ousht to feel, and have never yet 
felt In so far, la cousine may be my paral- 
lel, for she literally does not know what the 
word feeling means. Marble I take to be a 
warm substance, as compared to the clay of 
which she is composed ; she is, I told you, hol- 
low — hollow as a plaster cast, but not as brittle; 
and such a coquette I such a Machiavelian one, 
and all so innocently, because so instinctively 1 
.... There is here a poor devil of a musician, 
who is literally wasting away in adoration of her, 
oonsuminff himself by a hidden fire, of which he 
does not let one spark be seen, and she all the 



while treats him as children do May-beetles, 
pulls out the wings of his very soul with her 
pretty fingers, and then, in order to make them 
spread wider and flutter better, drives the needle 
so very dexterously through his heart. There 
is here with all these people a round-headed 
Englishman (I suspect him to be a capital fel- 
low, only he evidently dislikes me, and either 
we shall be sworn friends, very shortly, or I shall 
send a bullet through his brains : things can't 
last as they are), who is vastly amusing in his 
comments upon these " innocent diversions," and 
last evening I thought I should have laughed 
aloud at the tone and manner in which he con- 
veyed his observations to his neighbor upon ma 
cousine^e sports. The wretched insect was under* 
going a series of delicately-devised tortures, and 
panting and quivering in a state itself scarcely 
knew whether to denominate delight or agony, 
when all at once the water-dog-like son of Albion 
began to growl. His great, big, round blue 
eyes looked as disgusted as they can look, and 
" b-r-r-r-r, wh-r-r-r-r, b-r-r-r-r !" commenced he 
in an under tone, putting his two fore-fingers ia 
his waistcoat pockets, and leaning back in his 
chair: *Well spun. Cockchafer! why don't he 
bite her — ^Eatzel' It was such a oeliciously- 
comical expression of rage I but he was right. 
Et tout cela betement, I verily believe I could 
forgive the girl, if she had an object or a plan, 
but she has neither — it is not the wish to exer- 
cise power, still less the desire to excite afiec- 
tion — nor is it even the essay in anima vili of 
means destined to attempt later the conquest of 
higher, stronger subjects. Nol setting aside 
the heart, there is not in all this the develop- 
ment of one single intellectual faculty. It is 
miserable from its infinite silliness. I prefer a 
million times my miette to the whole entirety 
of this swan-soft, snowy-white Milch-brodcken* 
Whether this crumb really will save me from 
starvation, as I said before, that yet remains to 
be seen. 

" You ask me how it is with my ' heart' since 
the 'great adventure,' and Sophie's marriage. 
At first, I could not help asking myself if you 
were dreaming, that you shoulause that word ; 
but upon reflection you are, perhaps, not so 
wrong. I most assuredly did not love Sophie, 
and yet, in the pursuit of her, my heart was 
nearer beating tnan it has ever been yet; but 
all the enchantment lies in that one word — ^pur- 
suit I To strive, and in striving, feel that one 
it ; to struggle, and throw from one old energies 
which must forth, or choke up all the spnngs 
whence fresh life is to flow ; by heavens 1 I think 
I could almost love the woman who would help 
me to do this : but as it is, all is stagnant with- 
in me, overgrown with duckweed, as the great 
fish-pond at '*the Nest." Women are happier 
than we are, Max — they have oftener scope for 
their activity, which is love. Die Th'dtigkeit der 
Frauen ist die Liebe,* be assured of it. Their 
thirst for action is assuaged — we are their worlds, 
and the female Alexanders are countless, where- 
as we die stifled with unwept tears of longing 
for unconquered, undiscovered empires. I have 
sometimes an involuntary feeling of almost envi- 
ous hate for a girl upon whose cheek I see rising, 
for the first time, the flush of resd feeling— 
whose heart I watch enlarging as it were, ripen- 

* The activity of woman lief in love. 
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ing under the inflaence of a look, theT^afmth of 
a word. Oh ! what plenitude of life is there ! 
what exuberance of being ! what energy ! what 
expansion ! — it is a glorious sight. I would give 
all my years to come (if they are to resemble 
those that are past) for one such moment ! Oh ! 
for an America of the heart to divine and reach I 
I roust end this rhapsody, or I shall be shot at 
again by one of Milady's pop-guns, for it is close 
upon the hour when I am expected to join a 
party got up to visit the ruins of the Karlsburg, 
and partake of the joys of a pic-nic. These are 
what are called the "gayeties" of Friedrichsbad 
— the Lord help us ! If my owl's home were 
but weather-tight, I would much rather be down 
there with you. Max, and one or two others of 
our kind. I have often thought of that as a last 
resource. If one could but ^et some wolves : 
that would be a hunt that might interest one, 
whereas the ibw boars that are in the woods 
now, are poor tuskless brutes. I would almost 
as soon set about worrying an old pig. 

"There's a ring! rilT)et any money it's a 
note ! Good-by. 

"It was Fennerstein, the Secretary of the 
Legation. 

" He is just gone. Max, have you heard this 
report of a war with France ? How long do 

?ou stay at L ? when do you come here ? 
f it should be true, what do you think of? Our 
armies are in a deplorable condition — none of 
the smaller Gerban sovereigns have fulfilled 
their compact with the ^Confederation — it is 
much if we be not taken totally au depourvu. 
Whether the old system of Freicorps, so useful 
in 1813, would not be the best? I wish you 
would come here, Max, 1 should like to ask 
your opinion upon a short treatise of mine, not 
yet quite finished, upon the necessity of augment- 
ing the number of our lirontier fortresses, and 
fitting for resistance those that now exist j a few 
hours' hard work would suffice to finish it, and 
perhaps it might be as well to publish it — come 
here at all events, and let us talk over what may 
be to be done. Yours ever. 

Monsieur de Falkenburg, at the period of the 
events I am recounting, was not yet three and 
twenty. He had been, at sixteen, left " lord of 
himself," without ftither, mother, or any relation 
who could control him, unless, indeed, one mi^iy 
count as such a cousin of his father's, who held 
him in a feeling very much akin to abhorrence, 
whom he detested, and who was appointed his 
guardian until his coming of age. Waldemar 
was made an officer at fifteen, and before a year 
and a half had elapsed, he had fought six duels, 
caused two divorces, been three times at the 
point of death, and once condemned to a three 
months' imprisonment in the fortress. All this 
constituted, more or less, the life led by his other 
comrades, and thus far Waldemar did not differ 
essentially from those around him*, but that 
which distinguished him from the rest, whose 
actions, to all appearance, pretty much resem- 
bled his own, lay in the mobile by which those 
actions were produced. The enect was the 
same, but not the cause. When any of Falken- 
burg's companions had succeeded in any enter- 

Erise, let the object have been piajr, women, or 
orse-racing, they were elated, rejoiced, what 



the world calls happy ; not so Falkenburg; suc- 
cess left him dissatisfied, for there was no pro- 
portion between the end eained, and the energies 
put forth to gain it. Waldemar wanted develop- 
ment for the strength he felt within him, and the 
utter impossibility of finding, in the life he was 
forced to lead, any food for his longings, made 
his character very early assume a kind of misan- 
thropical cast that did not, perhaps, originally 
belong to it* 

"How Providence could possibly plant such 
an oak in such a gallipot, is more than I can 
understand !" used to say the old Countess Pfef. 
ferkorn — a very strong-headed, ill-conducted, 
free-thinking, witty ola woman — whenever she 
spoke of Waldemar and his position with reg^ard 
to the inhabitants of L . 

The name of Falkenburg was so ancient and 
so illustrious a one, that the sovereign would 
not take with the last of those who had for cen- 
turies so gloriously borne it, the same rigorous 
measures he had adopted with others of a less 
high degree ; and at the end of all his follies, 
Waldemar found a refuse in his official military- 
position: after each equipie, he returned to 
L , donned his uniform, with a smile of con- 
tempt at what he called a livery, went through 
the necessary formalities of court receptions, &c., 
with ill-concealed disgust, met the coldness of 
the respectable portion of the community with 
a fanfaronnade of scorn, tyrannized over bis 
comrades, who grew accustomed to it, despised 
man, woman, and himself most of all, and com- 
menced playing the devil among the whole lot 
of them sur de noUveauxfrais. 

There is a word I abominate, and fear to em 
ploy, because it has been so absurdly, so cruelly 
misused, yet no other will explain what I mean - 
Waldemar was not, never had been, imdersiood 
by any one of those about him. He began very 
early to be annoyed at a certain injustice he met 
with, and as his was no patient nature, he re- 

Eaid this in a way that rendered merited what 
efore had been undeserved. I know that to 
this, well-intentioned, estimable orderly people 
say : " But What if it were so ? can't a man go 
on upon the right road and do his doty without 
being trnderstoodj as you call it?" Je ne du pas 
fioriy but there are characters whom nothing irri-^. 
tates more than this misapprehension of them- 
selves ; it exasperates them as it exasperates a 
composer to hear his own melodies mangled by 
a hurdy-gurdy. I do not say, that these are the 
"meek and bundle of spirit," I do not say even 
that they belong to the amiable of this world, bat 
I say that there are such, with whom the fact 
of being misunderstood turns all their milk to 
gall. Waldemar was one. There is no vanity 
in the question, the defect springs from pride, a 
pride which induces him, in whom it lodges, to 
think that he is a meet object for the specula- 
tions of his fellow-man ; once this admitted, the 
rest is not a blamable feeling, for it comes from 
a strong sense of justice, and is as much hurt by 
a jniste^e in a too flattering, as in a too under- 
Valuing sense ; what these proud spirits want, 
is to. be thought of sufficiently great importance 
to be truly judged ; they are angered if not read 
rightly. 

The old anecdote of Dr. Johnson is a true one : 
" It may be a fine sermon, but you, sir, are not 
able to know why it is so." Waldemar was 
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perhaps more annoyed at those who praised, than 
at those who blamed him^ and nothing opened 
more violently the springs of bitterness in his 
heart, than to tell him he was upheld by such 
people as the Countess Plefierkorn. Somiething 
whispered to him that he was worth more than 
this, and he instinctively revolted from the 
thought of such supporters : and yet, to say the 
truth, Waldemar, at this period, was not worth 
much, and with what might be nobler in him, 
he was himself but slightly acquainted. The 
first early years of his adolescent youth were 
chiefly marked by that sharp recoil upon himself 
of energies which could not find vent ; the thirst 
for positive and material activity, that which is 
slaked by bodily exertion, put at the service of 
a great cause, and consequently carries with it 
dreams of glory — ^that was naturally quite un- 
quenched. He should have been born thirty 
vears before; the campaign of 1813 might have 
left him capable of assuming other duties in life, 
and Leipsic or Waterloo have transformed him 
into a good and honest citizen. Added to this 
unsatisfied desire for activity, soon came ambi- 
tion based upon a really just estimate of his ovm 
powers. Waldemar de Falkenburg was, intel- 
lectually speaking, a bein^ of no ordinary stamp. 
He was capable of any thuag, and unfortunately 
he knew it, and judged himself in this respect 
rightly, impartially as he would have judged an- 
other. He was ill-timed, ill-placed — that was 
all ; a wheel that worked not with other wheels, 
a- hammer without an anvil, forever beating 
space ; Lanzon without Louis XIV., or as the 
Countess Pfefierkora truly said, "an oak-tree in 
a gallipot.^' 

Had Waldemar been, what is termed well- 
educated, or had he been ^ what is called well- 
principled, he would have learned to sehool 
himself, to submit, and to discover wise pur- 
poses in what most chafed him ; but nothing of 
all this had been once dreamt of in his tutoring; 
consequently good and evil sprang up within 
him by chance, and when one source of wrong 
disappeared, it was generally because another 
gave forth a fuller current. To the hopeless- 
ness of ambition, succeeded a wild longing for 
enjoyment, the only possible activity of an nn- 
oecupied existence. But this came no more than 
the rest; and Waldemar learned to laugh at 
passions he provoked, and never felt. Pleasure 
yielded little to him, save contempt for those who 
were his partakers in it; and vicious as he was 
supposed to be, Falkenburg was ever master of 
the vices to which he was thought to be a slave. 
Like so many others of his kind, he had sought 
in the game of love for some development of 
those faculties which he could not employ in the 
game of life, and he played at it somewhat as 
did Charles XII. at chess, while a prisoner at 
Bender. But, to do him justice, all this did not 
and could not satisfy Waldemar — he felt instinct- 
ively that it was beneath him — ^yet he could not 
quite avow this to himself; for in him, as in 
many of these proud natures, there was a dislike 
to acknowledge that that which did contrive to 
oecupy his mind could be other than most fitting 
no to do. 

Waldemar was as yet too ungentle, and too 
arrogant, to have consented to pity himself; he 
would have died sooner than do so, and there- 
fore he did not even to himself admit tae full 



extent of his disgust at hik own pursuits, and 
he was contented to reserve the full measure of 
his scorn for those who followed the same path 
with him, but not for the common end they 
sought to attain. Perhaps one person only had 
guessed this secret in Waldemar's character, 
and Max von Eberstein might be looked upon 
as his only friend, because having guessed, he 
had never allowed the result of his divination to 
become evident. But Monsieur d'Eberstein had 
nothing that could render him a useful friend to 
Waldemar, whom he thought a "prodigiously 
fine fellow ;" so that at the end of a six years' 
friendship, the latter had not profited in one sin- 
gle iota morally, though the undeniable intellect- 
ual superiority of Max might, in some degree, 
have contributed to the development of his own. 

On coming of age, Waldemar spent two-thirds 
of his very small fortune in a journey, undertaken 
in company with Eberstein, to Paris, where he 
remained nearly a year. Upon his return (about 
ten months before the opening of this tale), his 
vague desires and ambitious instincts had taken 
one definite form for their object, and that form 
was — ^money. Falkenburg thought he saw, that 
in these times of peace and plenty, where no 
field for high deeds was opened, and no chance 
presented of winning supreme distinction, wealth 
was the only lever. He had never loved, he 
knew of no opposing principle to be sacrificed 
to this end, and systematically determined that, 
as glory was out of the question, fortune should 
be won. To this, one way only led — marriage. 
As not one thought ever strayed toward the ac- 
quisition of the gold itself (Falkenburg being the 
most extravagant thrower-away of money upon 
earth), he never for a moment confounded him- 
self with the host of those who "marry for 
money*' — ^he had an end in view, an aim, and 
he directed all the power of his will toward the 
acoomplisbment of his purpose. He was not 
long in discovering the means. These were 
embodied tn the person of the Countess Sophie 
Germersdorf, a young girl of rather pleasing 
appearance, totally insignificant, but who from 
her mother (a Russian), who was dead, had in- 
herited a fortune of some twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand a year (English). As I have said, Walde- 
mar began ^stematically to attempt the con. 
quest of the Oounitess Sophie, but he did not go 
on so-~the number of obstacles he encountered, 
independent of her will (for that, he overcame 
immediately), inflamed his ardor, and there were 
many who watched the progress of this singular 
courtship, who were persuaded Waldemar was 
in love. As he has said himself, his heart was 
very near beating, but it was the excitement 
oniv of the chase which .produced this efiect, 
and when disappointment alone crowned his 
eflbrts, and he lost the prize for which he had 
labored, no one throb of regret quickened his 
pulsations. The Countess Sophie and her dower 
too, snatched from his grasp by a chain of events 
too long to detail, at the very hour he thought 
he held them both, cost him but a momentary 
pang, and here Waldemar stood again superior 
to mat he sought for. The scandal, however, 
was immense, and Falkenburg absented him- 
self for some months from L . It was at 

his return from this short tour that he visited 
Friedriohsbad. 

He was right in what he said touching Helen. 
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Matters had apparently not progressed since the 
first ball at which he met her. With Walde- 
raar's remarkable personal appearance Miss 
Marlowe had been struck; his manner bad, as 
he said, astonished, taken her by surprise ; bnt 
the first impression over, what followed was 
little more than what comes ander die ordinary 
denomination of flirtation. Bat the impression 
had been a strong one. Call it magnetism, eleo- 
trioity, what yon will, some influence had been 
at work with Helen, which, during her first in- 
terview with Waldemar, so mastered her, that 
she obeyed its dictates mechanically. The 
touch of his hand, the tone of his voice thrilled 
through her . 

** Striking the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly 
bound," 

and vibrating upon hidden chords she knew not 
of. Her whole being was perturbed, as is a 
stream when a stone is thrown into its depths ; 
but the thrill subsided, the echo melted away, 
the clear waters were once more calm and un- 
ruffled at the surface, and yet the stone had 
sunk. The fine point, where unite' together all 
the more delicate fibres of feeling and of life, 
had been touched, and the whole oeing had re- 
sponded. Helen listened long to the harmonies 
she had heard, listened as in a dream, and then 
the reality of the whole faded gradually away, 
and she ^rew to think of it as of a dream. Yet, 
still the impression lasted, and there were mo- 
ments when she was ready to start, and when 
her cheek glowed crimson, as the mysterious 
tone rang suddenly again in fancy through her 
ear — 

'^ Will you take it from me ?" 

Why, there was little enough in the words, to 
be sure, and to you or I there was as little in the 
tone ; but to her it was the tone — the One 1 

According to Waldemar's calculations, it was 
somewhere about the fiftieth or sixtieth time he 
had repeated these words, or others to the same 

Surpose ; and, therefore, he had grown to won- 
er himself at the efiect they were still capable 
of producing ; but Helen heard them for the first 
time, and went on listening to them long after 
they had ceased. 

She could hardly account ibr it, but the ter- 
rible tales related to her of Waldemar did not 
shock her quite sO much as they ought to have 
done, and she was more astonished than anffry 
at this. Helen had imbibed indulgenoe from ner 
mother's breast, and the constant exercise of 
this quality called forth, in all his family, by the 
gay, extravagant, insouciant George Marlowe 
had prepared Helen to be very merciful to cer- 
tain faults. Still she could not help saying to 
herself that Falkenburg's derelictions were of a 
very peculiar kind, and, aocordinp to all the 
rules of conventional morality, caUing for the 
utmost horror and abhorrence of a well-brought- 
up young lady. This did she daily and hourly 
repeat to herself, and daily and hourly her in- 
dulgence for Waldemar increased, while, pour 
tout U re$te^ she remained within the limits of 
the most ordinary ball-room and Spring-Brunn 
flirtation. 

Thus were matters situated, and Waldemar 
was half-inclined to believe that the whole affair 
would be in the end tiresome, when the pic-nio, 
to which he alluded in his letter, took place. 

The way to the ruins of the Karlsburg was a 



very pleasavt one. The two ^'Dows," as Selina 
Grantley called her mother and Lady Marlowe, 
occupied, with Mr. Montague the elder, a car- 
riage, the remaining portions of which were 
crowded with hampers and baskets, while Li- 
lian and Helen, Lady Flamborough's daughters, 
Waldemar, the Rhinoceros, and two or three 
young Englishmen, undertook the journey on 
hcrseoack. The day was altogether a fine one, 
though somewhat close, and the beauties of the 
picturesque scenery through which they passed 
called forth the constant admiration of the whole 
party Falkenbore contrived to make hunself 
delightful. The habitual bitterness which found 
relief, almost unconsciously, in ceaseless flip- 
pancy, often wounding seriously those whom it 
merely took as a butt for permjlage^ had disap- 
peared, and his whole conversation assumed a 
quieter, graver tone, without at the same time 
losing in animation ; on the contrary, into his 
description of the men and things, he had had 
occasion to observe, during his short sojourn in 
other countries, he threw a spirit, a verve that 
carried his auditors irresistibly with him, and he 
entered, with some of the gentlemen, into polit- 
ical discussions with an energy, which, doubling 
the natural brilliancy of his intellectual facul- 
ties, made them all admire, and wonder where, 
till now, he had concealed his more serious 
qualities. With Fred Montague he entered into 
a detailed conversation upon the present state 
of Gernaany, positively astounding the latter by 
the lucidity of his views, and the habits of re- 
flection they attested. To the young ladies of 
the party, Waldemar paid little or no attention, 
and when they arrived at the Karlsburg, Helen 
could not avoid asking the " Rtunooeros'' whe- 
ther he had settled the afiairs of Europe to his 
satisfaction. 

"By Greorge I" said he, "that is no ordinary 
man ; it^s a thousand pities such a fine fellow 
should be so thrown away — so lost !*' 

So thought Helen, and at the same moment 
Fred seemed to her such a " dear, good-natured 
creature.*' 

" If there is a war with France," said a young 
guardsman of the name of Mordaunt, to Fred, 
" I'm much mistaken or we shall hear of him." 

Alas ! yes, there was the secret — ^the thoughts 
of real activity, of a field whereon to " achieve 
greatness," of glory that might be to be won, 
had in a few hours made of Waldemar another 
man. This fiery Siegfried was cooled, nor sought 
any longer to turn those around him into the 
victims of his unspent force. The lists would 
soon be opened, and the prize won, and he could 
now afibrd to be gentle, for he might soon be 
great. There are spirits for whom glory is 
moral, for whom greatness is good, and who 
without it are forever out of tune in life's 
harmony. 

The ruins of the Karlsburg were visited, cmd 
thought wondrously ffrand *, and then the good, 
things of the earth (rendered much less good 
by Sie progress of transferment) were spread 
out and rejoiced over, there where centuries 
before noble knights had tilted in honor of no- 
ble dames, and received from royal hands the. 
guerdon of their prowess. 

" What a place for the dejeiiners a la /our^ 
chette of our age !" murmured Waldemar, m, as 
he thought, an under-tone. 
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" Yes ! I wonder what the Sir Conrads and 
Sir Eberhards of o\i would say to this italage 
of pigeon-pies and tongues, on the spot where 
they made their enemies bite the dust?" rejoin- 
ed Fred Montague, with a smile. 

" Why, I dare say," remarked Selina Grant- 
ley, in a disdainful and disagreeable tone, " that 
they would be less surprised than you are, be- 
cause they know better what the value of 
glory is, and that it all comes to nothing with 
time." 

" Does it ?" muttered Waldemar between his 
teeth, while the flash of his eye distinctlv said, 
" How I wish you were a man, that I mignt say. 
You lie !" 

When the delights of the material portion of 
the pic-nic were over— delights which Catherine 
Grantley, by the time she had taken plenty of 
champagne, informed' Captain Mordaunt she 
considered quite dilirants — it wae proposed by 
the younger portion of the party, as the ride 
fr^m Friedrichsbad to the Karlsburg had been 
but a short one, to explore the surrounding 
country for an hour or so on horseback. 

Before starting, however, Helen insisted upon 
taking Mr. Montague up the hill behind the 
ruins, in order to show him a point de vue she 
had herself previously enjoyed. Falkenburg and 
Fred accompanied her. She should be back in 
ten minutes, she said ; and she was not wrong, 
for a quarter-of-an-hour had not elapsed when 
she returned with what Montague pire called 
her Staff. But the rest of the party had already 
decamped, '* tired of waiting," as Lady Flam- 
borough observed, but which meant that the 
fair honorables enjoyed themselves rather more 
without Helen than with her. 

" And Lily is ^one, too ?" asked Miss Marlowe. 

"Yes, with Sir James Inglewood," replied her 
aunt (she knew this was wormwood to the vis- 
countess) . 

" Well, we can rejoin them," observed Helen; 
and the horses were brought. ^^ 

" Which way did they take ?" inquired walde- 
mar, when they were mounted. 

"There, to the left, down that dark alley," 
answered Lady Marlowe. 

" That road ?" repeated Falkenburg, and an 
almost imperceptible shade passed over his face. 

" Then we had best take it, too," remarked 
Helen, and she turned her horse in the direction 
of the road pointed out. 

" I assure you, Miss Marlowe," argued Wal- 
demar, "you can not ^o that way. You will 
only come to impracticable roads, morasses 
where you will be swamped, and then ravines, 
where your horse will stumble at each step. If 
they have taken that road, they must infallibly 
turn back, or take a turning to the right, which 
will bring them into the road, whither I purpose 
to lead you." 

A certain earnestness in his manner, more 
than the weight of his reasoning, made Helen 
acquiesce in Waldemar's demands, and they 
took the contrary path to that pointed out by 
Lady Marlowe. Their ride was lengthened 
somewhat beyond what any of the party at first in- 
tended, and the beauty of the woodlands through 
which they passed, and the pleasantness of the 
conversation established between the baron and 
Fred, so beguiled time and attention, that no 
one marked the changed appearance of the 



atmosphere, until some large drops fell upon 
Helen s hand. 

" I thought so, I declare," cried Waldemar, 
" it was too sultry when we set out, and for the 
last two hours, the sky has been getting gray. 
We shall have rain through the night." 

" Pleasant !" laughed Helen, and off they set 
at a brisk pace to return to the ruins. 

By the time they arrived there, the rain was 
falling fast, and a more completely comical pic- 
ture of desolation can hardly be unagined than 
that presented by the two matrons in the midst 
of the scattered relics of the feast. Lady Flam* 
borough and Lady Marlowe were both seated 
under the projection of a dilapidated porch, cho- 
sen in the earlier part of the day as affording 
shade, and now offering the one only refuge 
against the rain. Both were occupied in trying 
politely to throw each upon the other the blame 
of an excursion each had been equally sponta- 
neous in promoting, and the consumption of "my 
dears," and other mellifluous expressions thereby 
was something perfectly extraordinary. A fear* 
ful confusion presented the field of the slain at 
their feet ; and bodies of fowls, and huge hams, 
reduced to the state in which was the jaw bone 
of the ass when Samson had recourse to it, turn 
bled about in wet weeds, and diripping grass 
while from overturned glasses flowed smiSl tor 
rents of the pure element, furnished by the open 
sluices of the sky ; and in places where Stras 
bonrg pies had once risen triumphant, little dirty 
puddles, simulated oceans, wherein dry leaves 
and bits of mud floated about like whales and 
turbots. Neither Waldemar, Helen, nor Fred, 
could help laughing in the most irreverent man 
ner at sight of these two worthy matrons pre 
siding, as it were, over a by-gone world, perched 
upon their Ararat, overlooking the deluge at 
their feet ; they were so inexpressibly ludicrous 
in their misery, their very helplessness was so 
droll ! A hamper, upon which the viscountess 
had enthroned herself, had given way, so that 
her ladyship's khees were just, if any thing, a 
little wee bit higher than her head, which did 
not the least in the world disturb the even tenor 
of her pomposity; but she used her double-eyed 
lorgnon (Which made her look dreadfully like 
an owl), and said it was "shocking," just as she 
would have done, if pronouncing upon the short- 
ness of a dancer's petticoats from her own box 
at the opera. Lady Marlowe, who had been 
Contented with an enormous stone, covered over 
with a horse-cloth, had supplied herself with an 
inverted pie<^ish, by way or a footstool, and she 
would have been well pleased to laugh ix the 
degringolade of her neighbor, who refused to 
change her position, for Fear of getting wet, but 
she <ud not choose to be laughed at herself, and 
soon showed strong symptoms of rising wrath. 
And thus they sat, these two venerable ladies, 
more deserted than Ariadne at Naxos, in the wet 
waste of comestibles round them ; the very flow- 
ers and plumes of their bonnets nodding damp 
defiance at each other, and the wearers dying 
for a reasonable pretext to " come to a claw." 
Their talk was mostly of caoutchouc. 

" You might have remembered my galoshes, 
Helen !" said reproachfully Lady Marlowe. 

" But in heaven's name where is my father?" 
exclaimed the Rhinoceros ; ^ why is not his um- 
brella here, at any rate ?" 
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'* Mr. Montague has been g^one this hour to 
look after those silly girls," rejoined the vis- 
countess. 

" God bless me !" ejacuhited Fred, "they will 
be wet to the skin : what is to be done ?'' 

"Lily will catch her death of cold," said 
Helen, with real anxiety ; " we had better try to 
join them." 

"You said they went that way, I think," 
urged Fred, pointing to the alley on the left 
hand, 

"Gome, then," continued Helen, and never 
mind the swamps and stony roads," and over- 
ruling all opposition, she forced her companions 
to accompany her, and to all suggestions for not 
joining herself in the search, only remarked, 
truly enough, that being once wet, she had bet- 
ter continue in exercise; besides, to say the 
truth, Helen would rather at that moment have 
been exposed to the chances of an ague, or gal- 
loping consumption, than to the consequences of 
taking the third part in the trio with the vis- 
countess and her aunt. 

J>own the dark alley then they went, and nei- 
ther Helen nor Fred noticed the evident and in- 
creasing discontent of their companion. He 
spoke hut liitle, and seemed to be, somehow or 
other, on the watch, with an interest he could 
not disguise, and which the circumstances hardly 
appeared sufficiently to call forth. As they 
advanced, too, Miss Marlowe could not avoid re- 
marking to herself, th&t for a rider so renowned 
lor his daring, as was the baron, the difficulties 
of the road had been smgularly exaggerated. 
The sd-called "morass" was a portion of the 
path broken up, and where the horses were 
scarcely hiore than up to their fetlocks in black 
mud, and as to the " stony ravine," why, Helen 
could number some dozen such in the New For- 
'^st, where she did not think it demoted any very 
extraordinary equestrian powers to descend upon 
Peggy's four elderlv legs.. This caused her 
once or twice ,to fix her eyes upon Falkenburg, 
and his evident pre-occupatioEt did not then es- 
cape her notice. 

The rain had settled into suoh caUn, quiet, 
persistent pouring, that all earth was saturated, 
and it seemed as though from the ground be- 
neath, and from the woods around, there teemed 
forth as much wet as from the sky. The wind 
had entirely supk ; its wings were drenched, and 
refused to move, and there was in the air that 
heavy ghostly eilenoe, peculiar ,to sach uncom- 
promising weather. On went our travelers, 
Helen and Fred both, now that thev were once 
'4n Ibr it," rather inclined to laugh, and.make 
merry over their position, and Waldemar wax- 
ing little by little almost as dreary as the day. 

They came, at the end of about three-quarters 
of an hour, to a spot where two roads met. and 
the baron proposed the path to the right, when 
suddenly Helen struck ciS* into the opposite di- 
rection, and pointing with her whip at some ob- 
ject by the wayside : 

"Look," said she to the "Rhinoceros," "what 
is that hanging to the bough of the larch there ?" 
and as he detached a long strip of something 
that was entangled in the branch she designat- 
ed : "They have been by here," she observed; 
" that is a piece of Selina Grantley's blue vail." 

Notwithstanding the deepening gloom of the 
baron's looks, Helen drew her two companions 



after her along the path she had ohosen. It was 
a narrow one, and at the end of some hundred 
yards, mounted rather abruptly. 

" There they are, by George I" exclauned 
Fred, all of a sudden. 

" Where ?" asked Waldemar. 

" Somewhere in the woods about here," wa3 
the reply ^ "for I hear Charlie Mordaunt^s 
voice." 

" Hallo 1" shouted the Rhinoceros, coming to 
a halt, and giving forth a tone that would hav« 
awoke the seven sleepers. 

The cry was answered by a dozen others of 
all imaginable inflexions, and the simple ques^ 
tion of " Where are you ?" was replied to by 
countless confusing indicaticms upon the subject. 
At last, guided more by the direction of the re- 
sponding voices, than by any thing else, Fred 
resolutely entered upon a little craggy path, 
leading through the thickest of the wood. The 
others followed him j Falkenburg came last. At 
the end of a few mmutes of positive swimming 
through 8ea# of verdure and floods of low, wet 
branches, the objects of their search were found. 
Upon the brow of what seemed a tolerably high 
hill stood the group of "excursionists," drench-> 
ed, dripping, and merry, making as much noise 
as a whole aviary full of parrots, and sometimes 
only half visible through the clouds of warm 
steam that came from their horses' reeking 
sides. They had found a sort of shelter under 
the wide-spreading branches of three or four 
beeches ; and there, according to their own ac- 
count, they had been standing for nearly half an 
hour. 

" I persist in it that there is shelter close at 
hand,'^ said Catherine Grantley, "and that we 
have but a step to go to flnd flres wherewith to 
dry us, and human accommodation." 

" Vous avez la berlue, ma chere^^'' rejoined her 
sister. 

"Miss Grantley wants to persuade us that 
there is a hospitable chateau close by here, 
which is only waiting to open its arms to way- 
laid pic-nickers,'^ observed Sir James Ingle- 
wood. 

"Yes," pursued Selina, "only conceive her 
having dragged us all the way up this hill, and 
half the way down it again, under pretense that 
she had seen chimneys and towers, and the Lord 
knows what all besides. If we had attended to 
her, we should be at the bottom of the torrent by 
this time." 

"Is there a torrent?" 

" Only listen to it." 

The deafened roai of waiters told in truth of 
some considerable stream at the foot of the hilL 

"But I tell you again, I did see a bouse and 
chimneys, and a kind of chateau as plainly as I 
see you," retorted Catherine. 

" Then, where are they, I should like to 
know?" grumbled Selina; "where is your cha- 
teau ?" 

" In the mist, I supjpose." 

" En Espagruy pernaps," suggested Charbe 
Mordaunt, laughing. 

All this while, an observer might have noted the 
marks of painful anxiety on Monsieur de Falk- 
enburg's features. He scanned space stealthily, 
and ever and anon his glanee was riveted upon 
one particular spot, as though it would pierce 
through every obstacle. 
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The vapors called down by the ceaseless ponr- 
ing of the rain had so condensed themselves 
around, that except the immediate environs of 
the spot on which they stood, scarcely any thing 
was visible. From time to time, the delicate 
outlines of a birch, or the proud spire of a pine, 
were drawn upon the monotonous canvas of the 
clouds, and looked fantastically spectral; and 
every now and then through the floating vails 
that swathed them, masses of wood became per- 
ceptible, but their form was indistinct, and the 
whole landscape, so verdant but a few hours 
since, seemed bleached — a washed-out drawing 
in Indian ink. 

''There now, just look!'' exclaimed Cath- 
erine, after a pause of some moments ; " there 
is a road becoming quite visible. Mr. Mon- 
tague, do just venture out as far as that bush 
there to the right. Now am I not right?" 

** Q»' est'Ce que tela prouve ?" askeclher sister, 
when Fred had given an affirmative answer ; 
'' how are we to reach it ? and when we have 
done so, where will it lead us ?'' 

''Ah! you shall see so<m where it will lead 
you ; there it is ! there it comes ! I told yon so. 
Look right opposite ! I knew I had seen a chsl- 
teau ! look over the way !" and Miss Grantley, 
in an exulting tone, pointed to two objects, which 
rose perpendicularly against the sky, looking 
gray and ghost-like as itself. 

"Right, by jingo!" cried Fred; "they are 
•chimney-pots as I live." 

'^Hurrah for chimbltys/" shouted Charlie 
Mordaunt. 

"" Hurrah for Miss Grantley !" said Sir James 
Inglewood ; " three cheers for our Columbus !" 
and the whole party ^ve a loose to their mirth 
after a sufficiently noisy fashion, while Falken- 
burg's look never left the spot where the above- 
mentioned chinmeys had risen to view, and 
Helen's eyes constantly reverted to his face ; 
both were unobserved. 

*' Well," recomjuenced Selina, "what if there 
are chimneys, who says it's a house ? it may be 
a lime-kiln." 

But, little by little, by one of the caprices of a 
rainy day, the clouds which had hung till now 
orver the spot in question, cleared off sufficiently 
to discover to our party of watchers the mam- 
fest existence of a habitation. It was a toler- 
ably large and very irregnUu building of gray 
stone, situated on the summit of an eminence 
somewhat lower than liie hill from which the 
gazers could discern it. It was prcAably separ- 
ated from this hill by a deep valley, but what- 
ever these lower portions of the landscape might 
be, they were totally hidden from view by thwk 
masses of rolling clouds. The height on which 
stood the building was covered with wood up to 
the very walls wbichsurrounded the court-yards, 
and of these there were two pretty large ones. 

'* Well, if you call that a chateau, or even a 
house, sneered Selina, "the succor we shall 
find there will be small — ^why, it is a barn." 

'* Barns are not usually built in stone," said 
Catherine. 

"Well, then, it is a ruin," replied her sister. 
" Just look at those windows in the right wing, 
there is no glass in them — a pretty chateau you 
have found !" and she broke into a loud laugh. 

" No, but it really is inhabited," remarked 
Lilian Cameron "See, there is a wcunan at 



the side door, there, leading into the court— 
what is she doing ?" 

" Give us your glass, Foster," said Mordaunt^ 
applying to a gentleman who, on country excur- 
sions, usually provided himself with a small telr 
escope, and putting it to his eye, " She's driving 
away some fowls and ducks that are gathering 
about her, as though they wanted to be fed, andv 
snatching from off a shrub of some sort, a pair of 
w^hat in this country they so modestly call ' leg' 
clothes.^ Oh, Lord ! what a dilapidated place it 
does look like — one of the windows on the ground 
floor is made weather-tight with what I'll take 
niy oath to be an old flannel petticoat — only look. 
Miss Grantley," and the young guardsman hand- 
ed the glass to Catherine. 

Laughing good-humoredly enough, consider- 
ing all the Imntering she had undergone upoo 
the subject, " Well,'' said she, " I can not say 
much for my find,- but still a house it is — more 
than that even, and I only say what I said before, 
that I was quite sure of having seen a chateau." 

"And I say, more than ever, m Espagne" 
said Sir James Inglewood. 

" To think that there are people who live in 
such places !" cried Selina. 

"What a country seat!" said Charlie Mor- 
daunt. 

"I should like to know what the approvition" 
nemetU of my fortress may be— for I call it mine, 
par adoption ?" observed Catherine. 

" Sauer kraut^ rely upon it," added Mr. Foster 

"And spiders," said Sir James Inglewood. 

" But the road is becoming clearer," suggest- 
ed Lilian; "we may get down and try what 
help is to be obtained at that queer-looking 
building." 

As she said, the vapors rising, left to view a 
broad path winding round the foot of the hill 
whereon they stood, and a stone bridge over a 
brawling torrent, which bridge led to the emi- 
nence opposite, and to the building on its sum- 
mit. , 

" Come along, then, let us get across as best 
we may, and storm this rat's nest," exclaimed 
Charlie Mordaunt, preparing to put his horse 
into motion. 

For the last few seconds Helen had silently, 
but intently, watched Waldemar. His counte- 
nance had undergone a series of changes percep- 
tible, as she thought, only to her; and probably 
the rest of the party would have said, had they 
taken the trouble toiu>tice his demeanor partic- 
ularly, that he was odcupied like themselves in 
discovering the ch4teau on the hill. His eyes 
were fixed upon it like theirs, and his lips 4iaa a 
smile upon them. But Helen marked a red spot 
on his brow, as big as a pea. It grevs and darken- 
ed, and bis lips, she thought, grew pale— but 
perhaps it might be £incT-— font then, the red spot 
spread, and the whole brow was orimsoo, and 
forth upon it burst pearl a(ter pearl. Oh ! this 
was not fiuBcy, but what then could be the cause ? 

When the young guardsman moved fiorward, 
a look shot after him from )^aidenar's eyes, 
such as made Helen's heart stand still with posi- 
tive terror ] it was a look so deadly ! 

What was to be done ? Helen felt that all 
rested upon her-^that act, she must — an unerr- 
ing instinct revealed to her the cause of what she 
hflul obsenred in Wakiemar, and she at once de 
termined to avert what he so evidently dreaded. 
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" Stop I Captain Mordaunt,*' cried she, with- 
out knowing at the moment by what means she 
was about to hinder the completion of his design. 
He turned round. ^* Stop, all of yon,'' she con- 
tinued, trembling with agitation, which she, 
however, managed to disguise, "yon cannot go 
near that house— you doir t know what you are 
doin^." 

" And why ?" asked the whole gronp in <$ho- 
rus — " why can't we go there 7" 

"Because," replied Helen, racking her little 
brain, and still in perfectly despairing uncertainty 
as to the reason she should give^—" because" — 
and a sudden inspiration struck her-^**it'8 a 
mad-house." 

"Ahl" was screamed by all the female 
mouths; and, while they. turned instinctively to 
cast a glance upon the gloomy building, it was 
the work of a second for Helen to turn to Fred, 
who was by her side, and in a whisper say, 

<< For God's sake, say like me I" 

The Rhinoceros did as he was bid, for Helen's 
look of entreaty was such that, thoug^h he did not 
comprehend the least in the world what she 
meant, he would at that moment have affirmed 
that the building in question was the Flying 
Dutchman, if she had required it of him. 

" What a very strange place for a mad-house I" 
said Sir James Inglewood, when the party had 
turned homewards; "and how did you know 
that it was one, Miss Marlowe?" 

"Because," she hesitated — "because Mon- 
sieur de Falkenbur^ told it me,'^ she answered, 
in a voice whose quivering no one noticed. Wal- 
demar's eyes and Helen's met— her glance was 
lowered to the ground, and in his it would be 
hard to say what was to be read — but it was not 
gratitude. 



CHAPTER VII. 

No ! it was no^ gratitude. Waldemar was 
not grateful to Helen for what she had done. She 
had spared him a mortification, but that very fact 
itself argued the knowledge on her part, that 
such a mortification had threatened him, and this 
was too much for such a proud spirit as his. In- 
stead of dismounting at Friedrichsbad, Falken- 
bnrg took leave of 3ie rest of the party at Lady 
Flamborough's door, and turned his horse's head 
toward a road leading out of the town. The 
homeward progress had been, to all'appearance, 
an unusually- gay one, and, as to Helen Marlowe, 
she had not ceased talking and laughing the 
whole way, so much so, that she both laughed 
and talked a tori et a travers^ as our neightx>rs 
term it, and made Fred Montague open his 
round eyes every now and then to an inconceiv- 
able width. However, certain it is, as I said 
before, that the party was an exceedingly gay 
one, and that of all those who formed it, no one 
could understand the secession of Waldemar from 
the sandwiches, polkas, and champagne with 
which they contemplated bringing so well spent 
a day to its close. The fact of every one ot the 
1 equestrians bemg wet to the skin, produced no- 
' thing beyond a well-kept-up growl from the 
"Dows," who, to say the truth, were perhaps 
nothing loth to expend together in odium tertti^ 
an anger which otherwise might have exploded 
between themselves. 



Norberg being no lover of horse exercise, had 
declined the somewhat fatiguing pleasures oif 
the pio-nic, but had promised to come and " make 
music" in the evening ; so that, when the neces- 
sary changes of the toilet had been accom- 
plished, and that all traces of the' unceremonious 
weather had been effaced, there assembled in 
Lady Flamborough's saloon (for it was agreed 
to fix the rendezvous at her house) about as 
thoughtless, ardent a little knot of amusement- 
hunters as might be found any where between 
the Bay of Naples and the Isle of Skye. 

But there was something passing within Wal- 
demar's breast which, for the moment, drove him 
forth from among those with whom the last few 
hours had been spent. As soon as he had turnetd 
the comer of the street, and was well out of 
sight, all his hitherto smothered discontent broke 
out in wanton attacks upon his unoffending steed. 
Instinctively he dashed his spurs into the poor 
beast's glossy sides, while, at the same time, his 
angrily clutching fingers pulled so forcibly at 
the rein, that the astonished horse bounded from 
the earth, making the pavement ring, and draw- 
ing a shower of sparks from the stones. This 
seemed pleasant to the rider's vexed spirit, for 
he repeated all the various aggressions by which 
he had urged his Bucephalus into open resist- 
ance, and did battle with him until both were, to 
all appearance, well-nigh exhausted. But this 
was really only the case with one of the two, for, 
while the horse was reeking and chafing under 
the wanton exercise of a power it tried vainly to 
resist, the rider had, in fact, found a stimulus in 
the exertion, and the fatigue of the muscles had 
given repose to the mind. 

As soon as the conopelled energies of the ani- 
mal had ceased to am>rd to its master the ex- 
citement of a struggle, the prospect of rapid 
locomotion, with alTTts accessories, seemed the 
only thing capable of tempting him. The rain 
had ceas^, and, as is often the case at the close 
of such days, the evening was remarkably fine. 
The clouds, swept from the sky's broad canopy, 
had mantled heavily about the sinking sun, as 
though to surround with more gorgeousness the 

god's repose. The hush was general, and no 
arsher sound was heard than the falling of the 
rain drops from the leaves. There was a mild- 
ness and a silence round the earth, that seemed 
a reproach to man's petty agitation. 
Waldemar darted forward at a brisk gallop 

upon the high road to L . I am not certain 

that he intended to shape his course toward the 
town, or even that, when he started, he had any 
fixed intentions at all ; but the L road open- 
ed the longest and widest before him, and down 
its^road white expanse he dashed, as though he 
hoped to leave care behind him. 

Who is there among us all who has not known 
this longing to escape, this thirst for silence and 
fresh air-^the air of the night, above all — ^which 
are the graces of solitude ? If storms and the 
aspect of warring elements seem to sympathize 
with the internal tempests of the heart, there is 
that in a bushy evening which commands, as 
with a m]rsterious charm; we fancy the loud 
voices within us will he quelled as are all unruly 
talkers within the holy precincts of a church ; 
we spread forth the wings of our weariness to 
the still wind, and court a breeze that shall bear 
us from the turmoil; and over-heated spirits 
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plunge into the vast bosom of nature^s serenity, 
as the flaming brand is flung hissing into the 
"wave. 

And thus it was with Waldemar. Sharp-stong 
pride goaded him on, and he traversed space, 
knowing only whence he flew, nothine caring 
whither he went. But the magnetic charm of 
nature had its due. After a gw)d hour's cease- 
less running:, Waldemar came to a halt upon the 
crest of a hill, up which he spurred at topmost 
speed. As he reached the brow of this acclivity, 
the moon, which had been according to the pic- 
turesque expression of the modern Greeks, oc- 
oopied in *^ eating the clouds," shone suddenly 
forth in all her gentle glory, lighting up as fair 
a scene as ever met a painter's eye. The last 
of the envious clouds haid flitted over her radiant 
face, and was floating adown the unfelt breeze 
as the flimsy folds of a discarded vail. Under 
the witchine influences of the soft hour, Walde- 
mar stayed nis course, drawing breath and rein 
at once. His hand relaxed its hold upon the 
bridle, and his much relieved horse, bending its 
bead down to the ground, seemed employed in 
tracing its own resemblance in one of the large 
rain-pools on the load. Taking offhis cap, the 
rider passed a handkerchief over his heated brow, 
and brushed back the hair that gathered over 
it. This vras done mechanically, but afterward 
there came across the haughty features an ex- 
pression which showed reflection was at work. 

^' A rat's nest !'* ejaculated he suddenly, and 
the words spoken aloud, came through angrily 
clenched teeth ; but in another moment the lips 
parted anew, and, wreathing into a smile of in- 
expressible bitterness : " spiders !" muttered he 
in a strange tone, and with a half-suppressed 
laugh, stranger still ; and smile, laugh, voice and 
all, said as plainly as such signs can speak, ** how 
many flies will such a spider kill ?" 

And then the lips were again compressed, 
and the brow was knit, and a promise of evil 
and of vengeance seemed internally registered. 
This was the work of few seconds ; shu:ing his 
head, as though to dispel unpleasant pre-occu- 
pations, Waldemar gathered up the rein that lav 
on his steed's neck, and with a " come Fuchs!" 
that sounded like the first step towu^ a recon- 
ciliation with his equine companion, he resumed 
his journey at a moderate, even pace. It was 
between ten and eleven o'clock when Falken- 
borg reached L-^— ; an hour when, in the 
SBOidler residenz-towns, as they are called, of 
Germany, no human being is ostensibly acces- 
sible, who does not make up his mind to belong, 
for evermore, to that class whom " proper" peo- 
ple denounce as capahU de tout. I am afraid 
that the place to which our hero resorted im- 
mediately on entering the Ducal city, was one 
which might be considered as the very head- 
quarters and permanent home of suoharistoorat- 
ical vagabonds as those to whom I have alluded. 
It was at the Casino that he alighted. Commit- 
ting his horse to the charge of a sort of Haus- 
knecht^ with orders to lead him forthwith to the 
barrack-stables, Waldemar proceeded mud-stain- 
ed and travel-soiled to a large, well-lighted, well- 
filled room, but the light of whose lamps, and 
the voice of whose inmates, seemed absolutely 
deadened by smoke. One end of the apartment 
was partitioned ofij and communicated by fold- 
ing-doors into a billiard-room, where the stroke 



of the cue and the rolling of the balls were aK- 
most the only sounds. The remaining portion 
of the space was occupied by small tables, where^ 
at eating and drinking, dice and dominoes, were 
the great occupations. Out of the twenty or 
thirty persons gathered together, not six, per- 
haps, were out of uniform, and conversation was 
evidentlv the thing least thought of. 

"Hallo, Falkenburgl" exclaimed a burly- 
looking dragoon officer, who had just thrown a 
pair of double sizes out of the dice-box with a 
triumphant rattle ; " what, in the name of won- 
der, have you been doing on the high real? 
You have not surely been winning a walking- 
match in the mud ?'' 

«( Walking-match 1" echoed Waldemar, in a 
contemptuous tone. " I'll tell you what, I hope 
the time is come when we shall all of us have 
something better to do than to think of such non- 
sense, ami when among others you, Aschen- 
heim, will have to buckle -to, and turn to some- 
thing more useful than sitting night after night 
pattering about with dominoes upon a deal 
board, or devouring Dutch cheese to the sound 
of your eternally clinking dice. Who has got 
the French paper here?" and striding up to an- 
other table, he quietly carried ofl" the Journal 
det Debats, which lay lietween its two occupants, 
and throwing himself into a chair, with his back 
turned toward the dragoon who had first ad- 
dressed him, he leisurely commenced spelling 
its columns. Those around seemed used to such 
behavior from him, and took no notice of it, but 
went on with their various avocations. 

After a pause of some few minutes, during 
which the distinct strokes of the billiard-cues 
and the clatter of the dice had again asserted 
their predominance over all other sounds, Falk- 
enburg turned round upon his chair, and holding 
the paper in his left hand : 

" An army of five hundred thousand men upon 
the Rhine !'^ said he ; ** how do you think we 
shall meet that?" 

"£h!" ejaculated Aschenheim, staggered 
into astonishment, though not into animation. 
« Eh ?" 

" I ask," repeated Waldemar, " how do you 
imagine we are to repel the invasion of such a 
force, if in reality the project ascribed here to 
M. Thiers should be put into execution ?— five 
hundred thousand men !" added he again. *^ Do 
vou think your redoubtable company of blue 
bottles will do much against them, Aschen- 
heim?" he ended, with an unmistakable sneer. 

While the phlegmatic dragoon captain was 
preparing his reply, one or two of the individuals 
forming difienent groups in the room drew nearer 
to Falkenbnrg, and commenced discussing with 
him the great question which at that moment 
pre-occupied the populations on the southern 
frontiers of Germany. 

^* Not one of all the lesser states are in readi- 
ness, depend upon it," insisted Waldemar; "not 
one of them nave furnished their regular con- 
tingent since 1815, or kept their troops upon any 
thing like the footing necessary to meet a sud- 
den emergency. If we are attacked, we shall, 
rely on it, oe beaten ; every thing has yet to be 
done in the way of defense." 

" And yet," objected one of the senior officers 
present, "an occupation presents difficulties 
which — " 
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"Oh I" interrupted Waldemar, *'I said no- 
thing about that; against an occupation, we shall 
always be strong, bat at this moment we are 
powerless against an invasion. An occupation 1" 
exclaimed he, warming with the subject ; " that 
will give a defender to every hearth, rouse the 
spirit of 1813, and again cover Germany with 
her glorious Frei-Corps. There lies our salva- 
tion 1" he cried, rising from the chair, and ad- 
dressing those around nim with singular energy. 
*^ Every copse-wood from Dusseldorf to Dant- 
zic is a fortress, whence destruction would ponr 
forth upon the enemy ; and every oian who would 
take a banner in hand — and who is there who 
would not ? — would be in three days' time at 
the head of a formidable company." 

*' It is undeniable," remarked the senior ofll- 
eer, who hid spoken before, *' that there is, even 
in our modern times, an extraordinary attraction 
for the Teutonic race in this species of individual 
warfare, where each chieftain is the absolute 
sovereign of his followers, and receives the im- 
mediate and sole reflection of whatever lustre 
their deeds may have." 

"Added to which," resumed Falkenburg, 
" our desire for independence has always more 
or less of a feudal character^ and the spirit of 
revolt with us is far more stirring in the upper 
than in the lower classes ; the most insignificant 
sub-lieutenant may, for all one knows, be capa- 
ble of turning oat. an Oberst Gotz,* if die occa- 
sion be forthcoming'" 

"And as to you, Waldemar," said Aachen- 
heim, with a broad, dull smile, that threw no 
light over his heavy features, "I suppose you 
would turn out to be A Gotz von Berlicbingen, 
at least." 

" It might be lucky for you if I did," rejoin- 
ed Falkenburg, with a laugh ; " for »& 1 pique 
myself upon discovering people's capabilities 
pretty quickly, I should ^ve you your liberty at 
once, and you might lay aside that uniform that 
cuts you in two, and rattle dice to ail eterttity 
without ev^ heaxing the sound of. a trum- 
pet." 

" Ah !" sighed, the dragoon, with a positive 
grunt of regret, tfaat da inviting a prospect could 
not be realized ; and .then again looking up from 
th»^able, "no, but really though," he continued, 
" did you rWe all the way over from FriedrLchs- ■ 
bad, at t^is hoor, only to see what there was in 
tjie French papers ?" 

"..Waldemar s brow darkened. In the discusr 
sion of an eventualitv wherein his thirst for action 
might be assuaged, he had Sost sight of the 
events of the earlier p»rt of the day ; but the 
^qint-blank question put to him by the dragoon 
aroused all his unpleasant recoJIectioos^ and at 
once inclined him tb be i]:L>humorjed. 

" Of a truth," he replied, growilig aggressi^ve 
with each word, " I suppose most of yoa would 
be dum foundered at the idea of any one taking 
a couple .of hours' gallop, in order to acquire a 
f)iece of knowledge that might be usefuC— <hat 
don't square with your garrison habits. Ugh !" 
.he added, giving dr slight kick to the lower bar 
of a chair standing ihefore ^im, " commend me 
to that easy, lazy, fattening, deadening, cour 

' — . — ■■ ? ■■■ ■■■ ■ ■ . 

* Oberst Giitz was the hero of the struggle of the Alsa- 
tian p/ovjnces ngainst Louis XIV., in itlO. He was a 
Baxon peasant by birth, and commanded theforce; ot'the^ 
Elector of Baxony, John George 



founded Ckimiaoni'Leben, for turning a man into 
a brute." 

" Hey I hey ! Falkenburg !" retorted Aschen- 
beim, beginning at last to be conscious of some- 
thing like an attack upon himself, " I should like 
to know who ever seemed to relish a garrison 
life better than you, or who got more enjoyment 
out of it?" and he gave a slow wink at those 
around him, with one of his leaden eyelids ; "you 
must not abuse other people for liking what suits 
you as well as them." 

" Suits !" echoed Waldemar fiercely, and with 
a look Uiat showed he would catch at the first 
oceasion for a quarrel j "you might choose your 
terms better ; say I put up with it, and that it 
suits you, if jou please." 

Aschenheim's comprehensive faculties were a 
little puzzled at this, and he had not yet quite 
made up his mind as to where the ofiense really 
lay, when the sudden advent of a new-comer di- 
verted the conversation from the direction it had 
taken. 

"What! quarreling, Waldemar?" said the 
last-mentioned perso^iage, laying his hand upon 
Falkenburg's shoulder ; " and with Aschenheim, 
too ! Ah ! bah 1 what a loss of time, -^hen I 
have such a lot a( news to give you !" 

The expression of Falkenburg's countenance 
had entirely changed upon perceiving his new 
neighbor, to whom he conlially held out his 
haml, and who was about as good-natured look- 
ing, honest-faced a fellow as you might wish to 
see. 

"And to think," remarked he, "that yon 
might have come and gone without my know- 
ing any thing about it, if it had not been for M. 
Thiers and the French papers. I was playing .| 
billiards in the next room^ and. occupied with 
my g^me, when all of a sudden I, heard some 
one abusing us all like pickpockets, and I was 
quite sure that must be you, and in I. bolted^ 
sending the balls to the devil. My dear Walde- 
mar, "Jm added, with effusion, ^u am so glad 
you are come." 

" And your news?" a^ked Falkenburg, bright- 
ening up again; "you know something authen- 
tic, of course. In your position of aid-dci^^iamp 
■to the Minister of War, you are not likely to go 
by hearsay^ wliat is stirring?" 

The young nian shook ms head, and with a 
smile : 

"Yoji are on the wrong scent, Waldemar," 
said he ; " my news are not political, and to say 
the truth, politics have but small charm for me 
J4ist now. You don't know that within these 
last six days I am a rich man." 

"Ah I" exclaimed Falkenburg, with an in- 
vji^Ittutary tinge of scarcely disguised/bitterness, 
" thepefore, of joourse, the rest of the world may 
go <to the devil for all you care," be added; 
^ but how bas U ha{^ned, Fritz ? whence caipe 
tlus Onde d'Am^riqne ?" 

*>It As not exactly an Oncle d'Amerique," 
waswered. Fritz, ^but an aunt ^out whom I 
troiid)l6d myself ais little, as though she had been 
at New York. My mother, you know, was a 
Fr«nchw4)man, an Alsatian, and her only sister, 
Madame de Malbois, a widow, whom I never 
saw, hut once, some three or four years ago. 
discojvaering that she had upon earth no relation 
but myself, has been kind enough to institute 
me her leg<itau'e universeV 
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'^ ^P^ll, %ut I thooght you were in mourning 
for your iiunt more than a year ago," observeS 
one of tha little group formed round Waldemar 
and Fjrifz. 

** sSd I^Bras," replied the latter, ''but nothing 
was known, about the wilL until a couple oi 
months since ; it was believed Madame de Mal> 
bols Had left all her fortune to a benevolent in- 
stitution at Strasbourg, and it wiis only a short 
time back that a will, dated a few days previous 
to her death, was discovered, and that I was 
found to be her sole heir^" . . 

*' Is it much ?" inquired Falkenburg. 

** Cinquante miUe jfrewics de renU, mon cher /" 
ejaculated Ff itz. 

]n the concert of .congratnlatlons^; which fol- 
lowed this announcement, Waldemar alone was 
silent; but it was for a second; seizing the young 
officer's Iqffiid : 

**I am heartily rejoice.d, my dear fellow," 
said he, shaking it warmly. 

When the party broke up at a little past mid- 
night, Fritz, taking Falkenburg by the arm, 
walked down th» streets with him. 

"What a devilish lucky fellow you are!" 
remarked Waldemar. ^' I understand your car- 
ing little wjiettier we go. to loggerheads with 
France^qf not." ^. ," • 

"Coring little .I"vecly>ed his friend; "I care 
so much, th%t if/ there is a war, I am afraid I 
shall retire from the service." 

"What?." <;ried the other; "you, Heiden- 
stein ? What>can you mean ? are you mad ?" 

" No, Waldemar — ^not mad — but happy — oh ! 
so happy !" 

"Well," rejoined Falkenburg, "I should not 
have thought the love of money— r" 

" My dear fellow," interrupted Heidenstein, 
" why then you know nothing at ail. You do 
not remember Lina deFelsberg? we have been 
attached to one another for the last three years, 
and we are to be married in a month." 



" And probably separated in six," muttered 
Waldemar. "I frankly tell you, I would take 
no wife under such conditions. You know I 
have at all times a small opinion of the weaker 
sex, but I am convinced that if you leave a 
woman no choice between good conduct and in- 
gratitude, she will follow the latter course. I 
never saw an example of the contrary." 

"How I should pity you, Waldemar!" said 
Heidenstein, in a serious tone, as they took leave 
of eiich other for the night, " if I did not persist 
in believing you better than you choose people 
to think. But rely upon it, Lina will convert 
you ; if it was not for her, what should I do with 
my cinquante millefranci de rente 7''^ 

Falkenburg fell into a meditative mood, and, 
malgr'e /m', his friend's profound conviction led 
him to turn over and over in his mind this ques- 
tion : 

" Whether there might exist a woman, who 
was really worthy what the world called a 
sacrifice ?" 



CHAPTER Vni. 

SoHB three or four da^s elapsed. Waldemar 
received a letter from his friend, to say that he 
would meet him at the Falkenburg, and talk 
over whatever it might be necessary to do in 



the event of a war, although every fresh paper 
from France showed the diminished chances of 
such a contingency. Still Waldemar* clung to 
the idea with desperate tenacity, for, to him, it 
was a promise of life. The innate certainty he 
felt of distinguishing himself, should the oppor- 
tunity be afforded him, softened his temper, and 
gave to his manners tlnat sort of affability which 
usually characterizes the possessors of any in- 
disputable superiority. He was now so sure of 
glory, that wealth, as the necessary means of 
towerinff above others, had lost its attraction, 
and he l)egan almost to regard it as the com- 
pensation lor those who could not win renown. 
Then, too, the mere prospect of activity was en- 
trancing, and Waldemar, as he thought of the 
hazstrds, the dangers, the adventures, the bustle 
an^stir, the tumult of a campaign, felt that the 
pores of his mind, if I may so terra it, were 
opening healthfully, as do those of the flesh un- 
der the influence of a bracing mountain air 
He was in ^Ih humor with himself, and conse- 
quently, $0 agreeable to those around him, that 
his comrades asked themselves what wondrous 
change ha4 come over the haughty and some- 
what quarr'e'lsprae Falkenburg ; Tor their philos- 
ophy could not Janable them to discover the real 
cause. 

In this disposition Waldemar set out for his 
rendezvous with Max, but, as the meeting was 
not to take place till the next day, and as 
Friedrichsbad lay on his road, he determined to 
pass the remainder of the day there, feeling 
more at peace with its inhabitants than when 
he had taken his last leave of them. 

It was the birthday of the Hereditary Duke 
(a circumstance Waldemar had entirely forgot- 
ten), and the autochthones of Friedrichsbad nad 
decided upon a grand display of fireworks from 
the Castle Hill, to which point all the water- 
drinkers, bathers, and pleasure-hunters of the 
place began to converge at the first symptom of 
nightfall, and Waldemar went with the rest. 

The platform immediately round the Castle 
was left open, and a line of pitch-pots marked 
the boundary the public was not to overstep. 
These threw a light so strong upon the faces of 
those, assembled under the trees, that it was 
difficult, even at a considerable distance, not 
to recognize your acquaintance. Scafcely had 
Falkenburg approached the luminous line of de- 
markation, than he heard his name pronounced, 
and the words, "Oh! to be sure it is he," utter- 
ed in a female voice. He looked in the direction 
whence came the sound, and speedily discovered 
the whole clan of Flamborough, and their habit- 
ual followers^ Lilian Cameron was standing 
beside Catherine Grantley, with a tall Russian 

{)rince muttering stereotyped adoration in her 
eft ear. The Honorable Selina volunteered such 
repeated signs of recognition, that Waldemar 
soon found himself once more making one of th^ 
party. All the world seemed delighted at hav- 
ing found him again, and the "Dows" them- 
selves, to adopt the expression employed by 
Selina Grantley, shook his hand with a cordial 
fervor I have observed many venerable ladies to 
manifest, up to an incalculably late age, where 
such handsome reprobates as Falkenburg are 
concerned. Among those who welcomed Wal- 
demar with the greatest warmth, Fred Monta- 
gue was conspicuous. Since Helen Marlowe 
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had explained to him the reason of her apparent* ' 
ly strange conduct upon the occasion of tne pic- , 
nic, Fred had conceived a strong desire to prove 
to Falkenburg that the good-will of an £nglish- i 
man was not dependent upon any of the ex- I 
traneous circumstances of fortune, or brilliant ' 
position in the world, but was only to be gained 
by the intrinsic qualities of the individual him- 
self. Fred earned his idea of his countrymen 
to a most exalted point, and was, upon every 
occasion, desirous to prove their incontestable 
superiority to all his foreign acquaintance. The 
participation they both hiui in the work of saving 
Falkenburg's pride from a heavy blow, and the 
common possession they enjoyed together of the 
same secret, induced Fred to call Helenas im- 
mediate attention to the fact of Waldemar's re- 
turn. Her hand met that which Falkenlyirg 
rather carelessly extended to her, but he could 
not be mistaken in the fact that, as her fingers 
touched his, they trembled. He jcyked at her, 
but she was in the shade of Lady Ffamborough's 
bonnet. 

"Yon are abominably ill-placed," observed 
the voice of Montague pere, who, just then, 
bustled up to Lady Marlowe, and joined heartily 
in the welcome awarded to Falkenburg ; " the 
other side is the only spot. I have been all 
round, and you have chosen the very worst place 
von could find." 

A general move was decided upon. 

"Miss Marlowe, will you take my arm?" 
To say the truth, Waldemar ofifered this because 
Helen was nearer to him than any one else, and 
that he did not care particularly whom he might 
happen to escort. 

Apparently, the other spectators' had also 
found out the truth of Mr. Montamie's assertion, 
for our party soon found themselves in the full 
rash of a crowd that w*as tending in the saime 
direction as themselves. Helen was separated 
from the rest of her companions, but when such 
parties are divided into couples, ?t seldom hap- 
pens that one pair pays very great attention to 
what degree ol vicinity may be occupied by the 
others. Waldemar and Helen had found an ex- 
cellent place for seeing the firew^orks, at the foot 
of a wide-spreading chestnut-tree, raised upon a 
slightly swelling mound of earth, but they were 
out of the reach of their companions, neither 
could they be seen by them, owing lo the shade 
in w^hich they were thrown by the far-spreading 
branches of the tree. 

"I am afraid we can not advance a step 
further," said Falkenburg, in English, "the 
crowd is too dense, and we are, after all, capi- 
tally well posted for the fireworks." 

"Oh! thank you," answered Helen, "this 
will do perfectly," and she withdrew her arm 
from his, and leaning against the trunk of the 
tree, gathered her shawl closer around her. 
• " You are not cold I hope," said Waldemar, 
remarking the movement. 

" Oh ! no," replied Helen, hurriedly, and with 
an embarrassment that her companion could not 
help remarking. It wanted a quarter of an hour 
to the moment when the feu, iVartifice was to 
commence. Waldemar began to calculate the 
advantages of a deliberate flirtation. The mo- 
ment seemed well chosen. The crowd which 
surrounded isolated them, and in its indistinct 
hum would be masked the " soft nothings" he 



might find himself disposed to say : Tout, bier 
consider^, it was the best way of killing time, and 
accordingly he prepared for the attack courteous, 
and had just opened his lips, when whatever 
word was rising to them, was checked by Helen 
herself. 

"Monsieur de Falkenburg," said she, in a 
voice which really was unsteady, " I have a great 
many excuses to make to you. I — " 

" Yon ! mademoiselle," exclaimed Waldemar, 
taken aback by this deb(kt; "excuses! I am at 
a loss to imagine how you can have been guilty 
of any thin^ which — " 

" Oh ! it IS no great crime, certainly," resumed 
Helen, with a more assured intonation, " but it 
may, perhaps, have seemed a great indiscretion. 
I allude to the circomstances of our ride on the 
day of the pic-nic." 

" Umph !" muttered Falkenburg, m a tone she 
did not quite know how to construe. All his 
thoughts were now diverted into another chan- 
nel, and the project of flirtation was so well at 
an end, that he was not sure he did not bitterly 
dislike Helen Marlowe. As he gave no further 
answer, she went on : 

" It was, perhaps, very indiscreet of me to 
meddle in what did not concern me in the least, 
and I assure you, Monsieur de Fallienburg, I 
have been anxious ever since to see you, and 
explain. If I had taken time to consider, I 
think I should have seen the propriety of hold- 
ing my tongue ; but what I did, was done upon 
the impulse of the moment, and arose entirely 
from the wish to save you an annoyance." 

"An annoyance!" ay! there lay the rub. 
Helen was so convinced that the annoyance 
would have been a great one, that in that con 
yiction she lost sight of every thing else, just as, 
in her desire to explain her own conduct in the 
business, she altogether overlooked the risks of 
the explanation itself, and never once reflected 
upon what might be the chances of "excuses,'* 
offered by a young girl of seventeen to a young 
man of twenty-two, and that young man Falk- j 
enburg ! Helen consulted only her kind heart 
and her frank disposition. She was instinctively 
conscious of the existence of a hurt, and was de- 
termined, that as far as regarded herself, every 
thing should be done to render less the pain — if 
pain there were. 

Waldemar, on the other hand, had to do with 
his pride alone, and a wound dealt to that would 
have rankled, from whatever hand it came. 
He was not in /ow, as we have seen, with Helen, 
and therefore had no reason for feeling a blew 
that should come from her, softer than one that 
should come from any one else ; if she had 
wounded him, he would have hated her. 

"And so," said he, with a tinge of bitterness, 
"you thought I should have been desperately 
annoyed, did you, if all your gay party had tum- 
bled into my — rat's nest, I thmt. Miss Grantley 
was pleased to style it?" If Helen could have 
seen the expression of countenance with which 
these words were accompanied, she would, per- 
haps, have been so astonished as to have remain- 
ed silent. As it was: 

"No, Monsieur de Falkenburg," said she, 
firmly, " I do not mean it in that sense ; it would 
never have entered my mind that the heir of so 
ancient a name could have cared for the sense- 
less epithet so silly a person as Selma Grantley 
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might bestow upon tbe cradle of bis ancestors,^' 
(Waldemar did not find tbis view of the case so 
unpleasant), " but there is something in one's 
home that is far too sacred for it to be profaned 
by a troop of giddy strangers, who, tourist like, 
roam about the world curiosity seeking, and who 
would find a * sigbt' in the hearth round ^bich 
our childhood has played, in the very bed in 
which some one most dear to us may have died.'' 

There was in Helen's voice, while uttering 
these words, something irresistibly touching, and 
the energy^ of her discourse altogether so con- 
trasted with her usual manner, and with the 
delicate proportions of her very small person, 
that she more forcibly arrested Falkenburg's at- 
tention than, perhaps, any one else, under the 
same circumstances, would have done. 

" I thank you. Miss Marlowe," replied be, in 
a very serious tone, and after a pause of a sec- 
ond. '*Two of my family, my mother and a 
sister, died in that old home oi mine; and you 
judged rightly in supposing that I wonld not 
readily allow the sort of intruders, of whom we 
speak, to disturb the repose of their memory. 
I am really very much obliged to you, Miss 
Marlowe j'' and in those words there was a deep 
sincerity, that produced a certain impression up- 
on Helen. 

V And here now was Waldemar actually talking 
over his own affairs with a sirl of seventeen, and 
talking of them as he might have done with a 
man — seriously, and without any desire to hide 
the existence within himself of an honest and 
natural sentiment ! He was at the moment too 
sincere to reflect upon the singularity of the 
circumstance ; tbe simplicity of Helen Marlowe 
had achieved what nothing else could have 
gained. 

^* Notfainff puzzles a cunning diplomatist like 
trtith," saidone dajr to the author of these pages, 
a very, great politician ; and he might have add- 
ed : '' Nothing overthro^ a professed Lovelace 
like simplicity." \ 

Waldemar continued in the same tone : 

*' You are right, too, Miss Marlowe," said he, 
" in what you say of home ; one's home is a sa- 
cred thing, and we Germans and you English 
understand one another upon that subject ; that 
is why, if there is a war, as I hope, our French 
neighbors will find that we are but little disposed 
to let them stable their horses under the arches 
o( our paternal roofs." 

" You believe in a war ?" inquired Helen ; 
"and you hope for it — " 

At this moment the first rocket shot up into 
the air. Waldemar turned instinctively to look 
at Helen. She was pale as marble : (it was, 
probably, tbe effect of the light from the fire- 
works i and yet that was a red light. Well, it 
could not be explained.) 

^' I hope for a war with all tbe strength I pos- 
sess," replied Waldemar. 

A momentary pause ensued, and then : 

''I can understand that," said Helen, in a 
lower voice. 

*^ Can you?" retorted her companion. 

*' Yes, Monsieur de Falkenborg, ' ' she resumed, 
" I can understand that a war would open to you 
a sphere of action more suited to your ambition, 
to your talents. I can very well understand that 
vbe life you are condemned to here is unfitted to 
iOn in every respect." 



This was cahtaly, steadily said, and listened 
to in undispnting silence, yet the words implied 
a belief on the speaker's part that had more than 
once roused all the furies of angry pride in Falk« 
enburc's rebellions nature; the belief that he 
could be ** condemned" to any thing he did not 
like, could be forced into submission to what was 
not his free choice. 

He listened, nor was bis fiery spirit chafed. 
He listened because be felt that real interest for 
him dictated the words he heard, and that is 
what no one ever yet resisted. They talked to* 
gether like two old friends, two brothers; and 
involuntarily led on to confidence, Falkenburg 
found himself, at the end of half an hour, ex- 
changing ideas, convictions, doubts, with this 
creature, this scarcel}r more tl|an child, jnst as 
he might have done with Max, as in all his life 
he had done with only him. And neither of 
them thought of wondEering whence came, on 
Falkenburg's part, all this sudden trustfulness, 
this acceptation of a woman as a friend ; or on 
Helen's, all these mysterious intuitions, these 
delicate insi&hts into Waldemar's character 
which enabled her to soothe, there where another 
would have irritated him. All tbis was alto* 
getbernew ; newer perhaps even to Falkenburg 
than to his companion. I can not answer for 
what might be Helen's first thought in reflecting 
over this interview alone, but I think I can affirm 
that Waldemar's first impression would be this ; 
" Why, this is inconceivable. I have stood talk- 
ing for a whole hour tor a girl to whom I was 
not talking nonsense." 

When the fireworks were over, JPalkenburg 
offered his arm to Helen to try and rejoin her 
party, and now — for some one of those inexplic* 
able reasons which I leave to the sagacity of 
people more learned in these matters— 4here 
seemed to be a sort of diversion to his thoughts ^ 
was it that her arm, as it touched his, and the 
pretty hand that terminated it, struck upon some 
chord which had lain dormant and unvibrating? 
I will not pretend to say, but I must observe 
that the tone of his voice was imperceptibly alter-^ 
ed, as, turning round to Helen with a smile : 

S'Pray, Miss Marlowe," inquired he, "how 
did you know that I should be so unwilling to 
let strangers into my old ruined tower?" 

"I guessed it," replied she naturally enoughs 
and tben — the very sound of the word itself, 
awakening a thought that bad not yet struelc 
her — she felt she ought to say something else, 
and added : " It was very easy to see your an* 
noyance, for tbe look you gave Captain Mor- 
daunt, when he proposed to ride up to the place, 
showed clearly enough that you would have 
knocked him down if he had done so." 

" Ah !" said rather sharply Falkenburg, alarm- 
ed for the first time lest nis secret should have 
been discovered by others, " and do you think 
any one else read as clearly as you seem to have 
done, what was passing in my mind?" 

Helen felt herself blushing up to the very roots 
of her hair, for this question placed her in the 
unavoidable necessity of either giving fresh un- 
easiness to Waldemar, or admitting that he had 
been to her an object of attention so extraordinary 
as to be unshared in by any one else. But Helen 
did not hesitate, for Helen was undaunted in the 
way of self-sacrifice "f^-es 'Xy good for anotber. 
was to be reaped 
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" I am sure," replied she, with ft slight effort, 
"I am sure that I alone guessed, that I alone 
saw all. I was so much nearer to you than the 
rest,'^ she added, as though she needed an os- 
tensible motive for her greater degree of pene- 
tration. 

Waldemar appeared convinced, and they pro- 
ceeded to thread their way through the crowd. 

But this soon grew to be no such easy matter, 
and the farther they advanced the more dense 
became the flood of human beings that pressed 
on all sides around them. Helen Marlowe was 
so very small, that h^r companion began to fear 
lest she should be absolutely trodden under foot, 
and at last, as they commenced descending the 
height on which the castle is situated. 

*'I beg your pardon, Miss Marlowe,'* said 
Waldemar, " but if I do not help you here, you 
will positively be trampled upon ; you must al- 
low me,*' and without further preamble he put 
his arm round her waist and raised her up as 
though she had been a child of six years old. 

The hill was a long one, and bv the time they 
reached the bottom of it, Falkenburg had found 
out that Helen was light as a feather, and that 
Helen's waist was round and flexible as a wil- 
low-branch. What a pity it was to be obliged 
to set her down again ! he could have earned 
her so nicely all the way home I His hand, as 
he held her up, rested right upon Helen's heart. 
How it did beat! Was she frightened? — and 
then the former spirit began to stir, and Walde- 
mar bethought him that after all Helen was a 
very pretty girl, and that it might not be dis-' 
agreeable to tell her S9; and as & first prelim^ 
inanr he was inclined to draw that beating heart 
closer to his own ; but then, did not each one of 
its flutterin^s distinctly say : 

" I have done my very best to serve yon !" 

This was a mute appeal to Waldemar's better 
feelings that he did not attempt to resist. He 
quietly set down his fair charge at the bottom of 
the hill, without even kissing her hand. It was 
the first time such a thing had ever happened to 
Waldemar. 

" Why, where were you all this time ?" ex- 
claimed Catherine Grantley, as Miss Marlowe 
and her companion rejoined the rest of the party. 

•' Just behind you," answered Waldemar, 
boldly, and at all hazards. 

The invention succeeded, however, for she 
asked no more questions, and the remainder oi 
the group seemed equally satisfied. 



CHAPTER IX. 

.During the ride that Waldemar took the next 
day at early dawn to his own home, the image 
of Helen rose often before his eyes, and in his 
preoccupations upon this subject, there seemed 
to enter more of surprise and curiosity than of 
any other sentiment. The more he thought it 
over, the stranger it appeared to him that he 
should be upon terms of what might almost 
be called confidential intimacy with a young 
woman, between whom and himself there exist- 
ed no regular, avowed flirtation. Inroluntarily 
he was touched by Helen's conduct toward him- 
self, and at the same time he had not the con- 
viction, that hitherto he had always entertained 



wherever any denizen of the feminine world was 
concerned: namely that all such conduct was 
occasioned by a sudden and invincible adoration 
of himself. He did not seek to deny or diminish 
the services, he did not doubt the sincerity of the 
good-will, but at the same time, his vanity tried 
to clf^m no part in the whole, and, without being 
in any degree angry at the thought, he was 
rather persuaded than otherwise that Helen was 
not in love with him. 

From Friedrichsbad to the Falkenburg, Wal- 
demar never once broke into any thing beyond a 
foot's pace. He went gently on, musing and 
pondenng. dreaming comfortably enough, with- 
out knowing exactly why, and making fewer 
precise plans for his approaching entree en cam- 
pagne^ and fewer schemes for the organization 
of the redoubtable Frei-Corps be was to raise 
in the impending war, than, if he had reflected 
upon the matter, he would have been able to 
understand. But there was the true secret of 
the whole — ^Waldemar did not reflect^ but let 
himself go with the current of his thoughts, or 
dreams, as it might be. 

When Waldemar reached the road which skirt- 
ed the valley, in the midst of which stood his 
long-deserted ohftteau, the sun was already high 
in heaven, and the towers and chimneys that 
crowned the wood-mantled eminence opposite 
to him, drew a dark bold outline against the 
delicate blue of the somewhat pale morning sky. 
The little hill, whereon stood the Falkenburg, 
was surrounded on all sides, save one, by an 
almost circular valley, which inclosed and sep- 
arated it from the rest of the country, as though 
it had been an island. To the west, however, 
it joined the main land, if I may so term it, and, 
while upon the three other sides, its narrow 
boundaries were those, rugged and sharply- 
slanting, of a mere rock; upon this one, it 
branched ofi* into a broad, wide tract of wood- 
land, which, after richly clothing the sweep of 
an acclivity that covered and commanded the 
chclteau itself, opened into a vast and varied suc- 
cession of field, forest, and plain, and at the dis- 
tance of a mile or two, merged into one of the 
most famous of the Hochwaldi,* in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rhine. On the summit of this 
rising ground, at the point where it opened into 
the vast platform of the wide-spreading high- 
lands Uf> rose the ruins of an ancient fortress, 
dismantled and dark, doorless and windowiess^ 
with jagged crevices for casements, looking for 
all the world, ^n this stony skeleton, as do in a 
human skai.', the empty cavities where have 
once been eyes. On one side, the uncrowned 
turrets of this time-worn keep looked down upon 
the more modern edifice beneath, watching, as 
it might be, over its more recent ruin ; while, 
on the other, they commanded a lordly view of 
the wide lands that had once owned the sway 
of the rude barons, whose warlike home was 
here. 

This, the original home of the first Falken- 
burgs, their Stamm SchlosSy had been battered 
down by the ^cannon of Gustavus Adolphus in 
the thirty years' war; and after the peace of 
Westphalia, the then possessor had built for him- 
self a more roomy, and, as he probably thought, 
a more convenient dwelling upon the lower 

* Literally the tall looods; what in France is called 
haute futaie. 
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eminence. Bat here, another kind of devasta- 
tion had been at work. Waldemar's grand- 
father, Sieismond Falkenburg, surnamed the 
Long-Toowed, from his extraordinary appetite, 
had been one of those squanderers of fortune, of 
whom, about a century ago, the number was 
far more considerable in Germany than has com- 
monly been ' supposed. His father, who had 
been an habitue of the Court of Dresden at the 
time when the reign of Aurora Konigsmarck 
was most absolute over Augustus of Poland, and 
who had married a Saxon wife, had, by his 
descriptions of the luxury of the elector^s en- 
tourage, fostered his hopeful heir's inborn in- 
stincts of prodigality. Added to this. Baron 
SigisRiond had the misfortune to be the boon- 
companion of the hereditary sovereign of these 
parts^ a prince whose imagination was fired by 
the reettal of every species of magnificence that 
might have taken place at other courts. When 
he succeeded to the task of government, and 
when his favorite came of age, two events which 
happened at a very slight distance of time from 
each other, the revenues of the state and those 
of the honored house of Falkenburg. took, as 
may be* supposed, pretty mueh the same direc- 
tion, and ended after pretty much the same 
fashion. Forest after forest, village after vil- 
lage, pasture after pasture was given up for 
gold ; and banquet and fete, and ball, still -went 
on in splendid succession, at the Falkenburg, 
after the master of the house was possessed of 
little more than the gayly lighted walls, which 
echoed the riotous din of his mad festivities. 
SigisiBond, the Long-Toothed, lived to nearly 
ninety years of age, and by his second wife (he 
had three) became the father of an only son, 
born when he himself was more than sixty-five. 
Waldemar's father, when every thing was 
<ki]y settled, found himself simply proju-ietor of 
what could not be sold, namely, of im old and 
new chateau, and of the actual ground upon 
which both of them were built : beyond that, he 
held nothing of what can be termed property. 
Dot a farm, not a rick-yard, not a field. Adolph 
Falkenburg had not the taste for lavish expend- 
kare of his father, and during his whole iile not 
a bottle of Rhine wine was uncorked for a guest 
ifi the high-vaulted dining ball ; but he had '^B 
was perhaps as bad — a mania. He was perflK 
ly demented upon the subject of mechanics, and 
not a plow-share or a look, not a screw or a 
hinge was invented throughout the Germanic 
Confederation, without the inventor enjoying the 
privilege of extracting from the Lord of Falken- 
burg any sum of money that might be requisite 
for the success of his scheme. It went so far, 
that ia more than one instance the most absurd 
plans and projects had been known to find a sup- 
port in the baron's purse alone, and a certam 
self-acting reaping machine, by means of which 
a field of two acres was to be shorn of its spiky 
honors in less than two hours, had drawn from 
him, upon one occasion, the sum of four thou- 
sand aoilars. With the diminished resources 
left him by his wasteful sire, it will^ perhaps, be 
asked where he contrived to obtain the money 
necessary for these ill-placed largesses. He 
raised it by the sale of every valuable— of which 
there were many — contained within the chateau. 
Pictures and tapestry, without price, were first 
sacrificed, and at last the family plate and the 1 



jewels, worn by the noble dames of Falkenburg. 
from mother to daughter during Ions succeed- 
ing centuries, went to afford to speculators, and, 
as we have seen, not unfrequently sharpers, the 
means of increasing the number of their dupes 
Waldemar, at the death of his father, was 
sixteen, and when the small capital, left at his 
disposal upon his coming of age, had been near- 
ly devoured in the expenses of his journey to 
Paris, he might be considered as master of a 
fortune of some fifty or sixty pounds a year. 
This, with his pay, was enough to keep body 
and soul together, but it could extend no fur- 
ther ; and the state of his ancient home attested 
the utter incapacity of its master to undertake 
any thing in the shape of repairs. 

As I have observed, the two chateaux of 
Falkenburg were the monuments of two differ- 
ent kinds of ruin. The Stamm-Schloss told of 
destruction by war; the Jagd Schloss^* as it 
was commonly called, of devastation by want. 
There was indigence written on every moss- 
grown stone, and not a rusty hinge but creaked 
out — Poverty I 

The building of itself had been a handsome 
one. It was constructed entirely of the close- 
grained, even-colored gray stone, so common in 
the country, and had wjdls of extraordinary thick- 
ness. Horse or foot passengers could reach the 
ch&teau by means of a stone oridge, thrown from 
the road to the hill, and passing over the loud 
and rapid stream that coursed through the ver- 
dant sward of the valley. From the end of the 
bridge a narrow path mounted upward, until it 
joined, on the western side, what had used to 
be called the grand entrance, and to gain which 
you were obliored to take the whole tour of the 
valley, supposmg that you came from the Fried- 
richsbad side. 

Waldemar took the shorter road, and soon 
found himself at the great gate of the carriage 
entrance. This gate was one of the last visible 
remnants of former splendor. It was a huge 
massy iron grille, with vine tendrils wreathed 
round its bars, and long-tailed birds perched 
upon its tops ; one of those fanciful productions 
of which the rococo art in Germany, during the 
last century, sent forth so many specimens. But 
one side of it only was closed, the other hung 
all awry, its lower hinge having disappeared, 
and the corner on whicn it rested for support 
having seemingly grown into the earth. By this 
means the family escutcheon which surmounto.1 
the ponderous portal was cut in twain, and un- 
der the severed coronet and divided crest, there 
appeared but one half of the soaring falcon which 
adorned the ancient shield of this noble house. 

Waldemar looked up at the severed semblance 
of the bird, one half of whose head, with one 
claw and one wing, met his eye. 

"Of a truth," murmured he to himself, with 
a bitter smile : " tout cela ne bat plus que d^une 
aile, as our French neighbors term it." 

When he had reached the extremity of the 
broad paved avenue, which, turning to the left 
hand, led directly up to the house, and by a 
small wicket opening into a narrovv passage, 
communicated with the out-houses, staples, kitch- 
ens, &c., Waldemar came to a halt, and began 
to survey the scene before him. A wide court, 
covered with flat gray and white flags, extended 
* Literally huntlng-mausioQ. 
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between the two adyanoiiig wings of the edifice, 
and inclosed on three sides, opened on th^ fourth 
to an old fashioned garden, which occupied the 
whole of the platform on the summit of the hill. 
At the end of the right wing came sweeping 
round the avenue we have mentioned, while the 
ground-floor windows of the left one had access 
to a fliffht of stone steps leading down toXerraces, 
formed upon the ledges of the rocks, and which 
had once been portions oC the flowery pleasaunce 
of the ladies of Falkenburg. The antiquated 
garden in front of the house looked disorderly, 
as a respectable elderly gentleman who has taken 
to evil courses in his riper years; between its 
primitive stiffness and its acquired irregularity 
there was a something irreconcilable and strange. 
The prim cage-work of the arbors at its extreme 
boundary, beneath whose shelter heaven only 
knows how many generations of Frau$ and Frdu- 
Uins had knit stockings and sipped coffee in the 
staid dignity of powder and hoops, seemed to 
repine at the weedy world that grew up beneath 
their shade, and to protest against the upstart 
airs of certain intrusive thistles, while a sober 
sun-dial in the centre of the neglected space, 
looked as though it felt insulted by the irreverent 
agaceries of a hedge convolvolus^ which had 
sprung up round its foot, and whose white bells, 
swung about by the breeze, came every now 
and then bobbing upon its venerable dial plate. 
The contours of almost every stone in the 
flagged court were markfd by a bright green 
border of grass, and as to the bed, damply dry, 
of a jet deau in the middle of it, the various 
mosses that clothed the stones, tiles, and rubbish, 
by which the basin was choked up, would, in 
all probability, have offered a complete and on. 
known Ihra to the researches of a disciple of 
LinnsBus. 

*From roof to basement of the house itself, 
dilapidation was every where. In the former it 
became evident that the first serious wind-storm 
must in many spots lay bare the very rafters, 
while nearlv every aperture upon the face of the 
building told of rapidly menacing decay. The 
only thing which appeared to be in tolerable 
condition was the carved oaken door in the midst 
of the principal corpa-de^logia^ the state entrance 
into the great vestibule, the knight's hall, or 
RitteV'Saalf and the staircase of honor, as it was 
called. Over this door the Falkenburg arms 
were still visible entire, surmounting by a stone 
escutcheon the high arch of the doorway. Out 
of all the windows of the left wing, where had 
been formerly the state apartments, not one was 
whole and uninjured ; some were stopped up by 
boards and i^anks, in others pieces of oil-cloth 
or thick paper supplied the place of glass, and 
— Selina Grantley was, I fear, but too right — 
in one case a shattered pane had been replaced 
by what looked very like the remains of the 
woolen garment to which that disdainfal young 
lady had alluded. The aspect of this desolation 
fell with a cold pressure upon Waldemar's heart. 
He had not visited his home for some months, 
and its general appearance was not improved by 
tinu^ I>ismounting from his horse, and fasten- 
ing the bridle to the little wicket we have noted 
as leading toward the back offices, Falkenburg 
advanced on foot toward the principal entrance 
door. It yielded as he put his hand upon the 
lock, and the bright sunbeams poured in from 



the larffe window opposite, deluging with light 
the wide stone staircase and the broad spacious 
vestibule. To the right was a large folding 
door of carved black oak leading into the Ritter- 
Saal. It was closed, and resisted all Waide- 
mar's attempts to open it. Over it were ranged 
an ancient shield, some swords, and an arque- 
bose disposed «n trophee^ and surmounted by the 
out-spreading antlers of a ten-horned stag. On 
the same side as the Ritter'Saal, but looking to 
the west, were situate the private apartments 
of the last Frau von Falkenburg, Walderoar's 
mother. A smaller door led to them, but this 
was also locked. Turning back, and retreading 
the vestibule, the solitary visitor, ascended the 
stairs, but stopped upon the first landing-place, 
listening to the echoes he awakened, as^at each 
fall of his armed heel upon the sonorous stone a 
sound went quivering through the long passages 
and vaulted balls as of the faint vibration of a 
distant bell. You would have thought the old 
house itself had sighed. Waldemar drew to- 
ward the window, which occupied nearly the 
entire wall upon this side, and looked out upon 
what had once been so fair a scene. Soft lawns 
and verdant slopes stretched out to view, their 
even surface broken here and there by what had 
once been flower beds, or by clomps of trees, or 
divided by the silver thread of a babbling stream, 
over whose pretty wave the rustic brieves were 
destroyed. Higher up rose the wood which we 
have edready mentioned, and towering above the 
secular oaks, and broad beeches at its foot, the 
Stamm-8chlo8$ of Falkenburg crowned the whole 
and seemed yet to reign over all that was be- 
neath. 

Immediately under the vestibule, and skirting 
al^ng before the windows of what had been his 
mother's chambers, Waldemar could see what 
was froia time immemorial called the rose-gar- 
den, a pMce of ground that had been laid out 
and stocked with countless flowers from all lands, 
by the orders of Sigismond, the Long-Toothed, 
and for the special delight of his last wife. 
Some few remains still existed of the former 
splendor of the spot, and here and there a rose- 
bush laden with blossoms defied the envious 
encroachments of a wild honey-suckle seeking tx> 

«it in perfume, or sought to res6ne its pink 
ures from the odious embraces of a bramble. 
But Waldemar's attention was chiefly arrested 
by a tree which grew right in the centre of the 
garden, precisely in front of the room, where as 
a child he could remember bis mother sitting 
at her work-table, and where Sophie, his dead 
sister, three years older than himself, had been 
wont to help him in his first boyish studies. 
This tree had been the object of his childhood's 
wonder, and there it still stood, glossy-leaved 
and flower-laden, committing to the vagrant 
winds a luscious burthen such as gives forth 
some oriental ccusolette. Perfume seemed to 
flow from out the white cups of its gorgeous 
blossoms, as wine from the depths of an over- 
filled goblet. A magnolia grandiflora ! such a 
strange plant to be contrasting its rich beauty 
with all this waste ! It recalled the past per- 
haps more forcibly than did any other object 
' around, and the shade of the Konigsmarck her- 
self, in all her glory, would scarcely have sur. 
' prised yon more than did this blooming exotic in 
1 the midst of these solitary, silent wilds. 
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But silence was not \ow^ in possession of the 
scene. In the midst of his reverie, Waldemar 
was suddenly stnick by an assemblage of the 
most discordant sounds. A clatter as of brooms, 
pitchforks, and all manner of kitchen utensils 
falling among pots and pans, was succeeded by 
the cackling of fowls, the screaming of ducks, 
and the sharp howl of a dog whose limbs had evi- 
dently been brought into close contact with some 
of the projectiles we have mentioned. Nor was 
this all ; besides the dismal cry of an old turkey- 
cock whom Waldemar could discern, spreading 
his wings upon the top of a low wall, and look- 
ing the very image of offended dignity, there 
came, rending the air, the shrill scream of the 
shrillest voice that ever escaped from female 
lungs or throat. 

'^ Ah ! imp of evil !^' it shrieked, at its topmost 
pitch ; "the cuckoo catch thee* — ride after the 
wild huntsman, ride! An owl would be fitter 
than a horse — and thou, witch-raven, what hast 
thou to do with it that thou should'st caw and 
crow up yonder as though to take part against 
me — hold thy cackle, red-poie!" (and a handful 
of sand and earth flying at this moment into the 
face of the turkey-cock, instead of quieting, only 
increased the noise, for the enraged fowl now 
flapped his wings and seemed preparing for a 
combat onguibtis et rostris). ^^ Ay ! caw ! caw! 
spitfire ! gobble, Fd advise thee,^' continued the 
voice, " 'Tis the last time thouMt do so, for thou 
shalt roast, and serve as food for the pigs — 
thou'rt too old for a Christian to eat!" andafter 
this last insulting threat, Veverting to the first 
object of her ire : " Brat of the devil," vocifera- 
ted the proprietor of the voice, "can't you stop? 
haven't you enough ? Who's to pay for the set- 
ting o' your bones?" .... At these last words, 
Waldemar, as though seized by some sudden ap- 
pieheBston, sprang forward. Darting down the 
steps, and through a small door behind the stair- 
case, which led into a court-yard at the back of 
the house, he was, in far less time than it takes 
to tell it, standing in the presence of the individ- 
ual whose scoldings we have overheard. 

'• Where is the boy ?" he exclaimed, hurriedlf'. 

" Jesus Maria ! Holy Trinity 1" cried she whom 
he had addressed, flinging up her skinny arms 
high in the air, all soapy as they were from re- 
cent immersion in a huge tub before her — " Ma- 
ria and Joseph I" she continued, " Master, how 
have you fallen on us so suddenly ?" 

" where is the boy ?" repeated Waldemar, 
somewhat less anxiously, however, than before. 

"The cuckoo 1" ejaculated the aged dame: 
" the boy ? the imp, the gnome, the kobdld, the 
elf, the devil's darling ! there he is ! you may see 
him flying away upon a wild dragon;" and she 
pointed to a breach in the wall, through which 
a view might be obtained of the valley that 
skirted round the hill. 

Sure enough, a something that had human 
shape, was perched upon the back of a horse, 
and went whirling round and round, after a most 
fantastic fashion, in the fields beneath. What- 
ever the being in question might be, it was so 
small as to look admirably fitted to embody the 
old image of a monkey upon a camel's back. 

" Why, 'tis my horse, my Fucks /" exclaimed 

* In the Rhine] acd phraseology the cuckoo plays con- 
stantly the part of his satanic majesty, and lum Kuekuk 
is as common an exciamatioa as ierTnifel. 



Waldemar, after an instant spent in examining 
the scene : " how came he upon it?" 

"How came he upon it?" echoed the old wo 
man, with an ironical laugh. "Master, why 
don't you ask how Ihe squirrel gets to the top 
k|f thebig branches? claw, claw, claw — all claw, 
Vothing but claw— or how the coal-bumeV's child 
came one night to be seated on the highest bat- 
tlement of the Earlsburg, just because the man 
of the mountain took 4iim up and put him there 
— 'tis the devil does it." 

"Don't be a fool, Babeli," retorted Falken- 
burg. " I tell you the horse is mine j I tied it 
to the gate a quarter of an hour ago ; but how 
came Lyulph upon it?" 

"Like the squirrel, master," replied Babeli, 
"claw to the stirrup, claw to the saddle, claw 
to the mane, and to the tail — claw every where 
— always claw!" and she uttered the last words 
as though she were personally possessed of un 
deniable evidence for what she advanced. 

" The cuckoo 1" muttered Waldemar to him 
self, anxiously watching the evolutions of the 
diminutive equestrian : " he may break bis neck ! 
that horse has thrown many a man before now , 
and yet he sticks to him, and what is more, the 
beast does not^em disposed to play any tricks 
with him." 

, A^ this moment the small rider impelled his 
steed toward the extremity of the valley, and for 
some seconds was lost to sight; in incredibly 
small time, however, he was again visible, com- 
ing along at headlong pace, and, darting up the 
wooded bank on which the road was made, in a 
way to make Waldemar wince in spite of him- 
self, the clatter of roofs was heard immediately 
after upon the paving-stones of the avenue. 

"Lyulph!'* vociferated the baron, somewhat 
std^nly, as soon as he thought the object of his 
appettl was within hearing. 

" Ay !" grunted Babeli, in an under tone, 
" You call him Lyulph — I call him as he was 
baptized — Xao-ioo/jf— a creature half lion and 
half wolf — an unchristian name for an unchris- 
tian child — a wild thing, all tooth and cl&w, 
e' reissendes, beissendes Thiery * 

But at this juncture the youthful cavalier made 
his appearance. Climbing over the breach in 
the wall, to which we have alluded, he dropped 
down upon the pavement of the yard,^|d sprang 
with one bound toward Waldemar. ^§1 

" Who gave you permission to mount my 
horse, and put your neck in jeopardy after that 
fashion ?" commenced the latter. But, instead 
of answering the question, 

"•Ah ! old witch, old hag !" exclaimed the* 
boy, " this comes of your tale-telling !" and, be- 
fore any preventive means could be put in requi- 
sition, he had darted toward the object of hi» 
wrath, and had torn her cap from her head, in a 
manner that fully justified her assertion of his 
being "all claw." But his antagonist seemed a 
worthy one. Seizing the imp, who had literally 
flown at her like a wild-cat, with one arm round 
his neck, and forcing him down toward the 
earth, she, with the other hand, threw in his 
face such a well-aimed volley of soapsuds, that 
he was forced to loose his hold. Neither the 
baron's anser nor his dignity could stand against 
this, and, let what might be the consequences^ 
he did not attempt to smother a hearty laugh. 
* Literally a beast that both bitps and tears. 
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" Well done, Babeli !" cried he, '* Beren year 
old against seventy, and a well fought bout \ 
well done, old girl; quite right!" and then, 
checking his hilarity, he walked up to the van- 
quished combatant, who was busily engaged in 
wiping the traces of the foamy shower from y^ 
rage-reddened face. Seizing his arm, " tell n^ 
you sir," said the baron, ^'is this the ususU way 
in which you behave?" 

The boy drew himself up with an air of dig- 
nity perfectly comical, and pointing to Babeli 
with a haughtiness not to be described : 

^^She is not one of ««/" said he, as though 
deprecating any attempt at an explanation in 
the presence of her who had humiliated him. 

''Jackanapes 1" exclaimed Waldemar, severe- 
ly, taking hold of the young rebel's ear. '' You 
ought to be flogged I" 

But at this, you would have said all the blood 
in the child's veins had receded to his heart, that 
you might almost see swelling within his heav- 
ing breast, while brow, cheeks, and lips became 
suddenly pale as death. He trembled in every 
limb, but you saw it was not from fear, and con- 
centrating in his eye all the force of the warring 
feelings within him, he fixed a look far beyond 
his years upon the baron, and in a tone in which 
reproach and menace were strangely mingled, 
but in which there was no shadow of entr(eaty : 

''Falkenburg!" exclaimed he. 

'' Your brother, master!" cried Babeli, forget- 
tintr every other consideration. 

Yes 1 reader, this young scape-grace, whom, 
from his general appearance and dress, you 
would, had you met him out of the precincts 
of the chlteau, have taken for some cow-herd 
or poultry-tender, was a scion of the proud race 
of Falkenburg, Waldemar's own lawful brother, 
whose birth cost his mother her life. 

And there he stood, glaring at Waldemar, 
with Waldemar's own haughty eye, and on 
•very feature was stamped the innate conscious- 
ness of what was due to his name. Babeli her- 
self had now subsided into silence ; but perhaps 
more than all, her previous exclamation and a 
sign she' made him, arrested the baron. Giv- 
ing a jerk to his captive, that sent him spinning 
past the washing-tub in the direction of the gate, 

"Be off with you, young savage!" he ex- 
claime^H'you and I must have some talk by- 
and-bjMnr the moment, try to keep out of mis- 
chief. 'What an animal !" h6 added, turning to 
Babeli, when the brat bad disappeared. 

'A few words will suffice to explain : Walde- 
mar's father had one feeling almost as strong as 
the unlucky mania we have mentioned, namely, 
his love for his wife. Madame de Falkenburg 
was really idolized by her husband, which did 
not, however, enable her to exercise the slight- 
est influence in the aflair of the patent plow- 
shares, &c. Fifteen years after the birth of her 
last child, Waldemar, and eighteen months after 
the Geath of her only dc^ughter, the Frau von 
Falkenburg gave birth to a son, and died, hav- 
ing previously begged that he might be named 
Leowulf, after a very famous ancestor of her 
own. From that moment^ until the hour of his 
own death, which happened twelve months later, 
the bereaved Lord of Falkenburg could never be 

{)ersuaded to see the innocent cause of his cure- 
ess grief. He repaired to the Residence,' leav- 
iag the infant to the care of Babeli, who instead 



of providing nurse, brought it np on spoob 
food, expecting for soom time that each da/ 
would be its last. It lived, however, and pros- 
pered against wind and weather, and the savage 
instincts developed by the creature at a later 
period were mainly ascribed by Babeli to the 
fact of her having, from the age of six or eight 
months old, fed it upon game porridge, game 
being what she coula at ul moments best com- 
mand. Since his father's death, Waldemar hcul 
never inhabited the chateau more than for two 
or three months at a time, and young Lyulph, 
as he was commonly called, had attained to the 
age of eight years without any greater care be- 
ing spent upon him than it was m the power of 
Babeli and Martin the huntsman, her husband, 
to bestow. The latter, a simple-minded, gentle- 
tempered, pious man, stood in awe of the desper 
ate propensities of the young lordling, and yet, 
whatever better qualities might be hidden in that 
untutored nature, were called forth by contact 
with the old Jdger^ whereas, between Babeli and 
her strange nursling there was eternal war, 
which did not prevent her from loving Lyulph 
with the love of a she-hyaena for her cub. To 
say the Hruth, scandal had, half a century ago, 
premised that Babeli was not altogether uncon- 
nected by certain ties, with the noble masters 
of the castle, and there were those who, when 
they spoke of " Master Martin's shrew" (a nanoe 
she enjoyed) as belonging to " the times of Sigis- 
mond the Long.Toothed," hinted mysteriously 
at the circumstance of Babeli's mother having 
been said to rule supreme over Waldemar's 
grandfather, between the death ot his second 
wife and his marriage with the third. Be this 
as it may, Babeli was a privileged person, and 
even the unmanageable Waldemar never at 
tempted to gainsay any decree of hers. 

If in turn, it could ever be the lot of any hu 
man being to be feared by Babeli, it was evi 
dent that that being would eventually be Ly- 
ulph. Already there might be observed symp- 
toms of this (eeling ; and any one who should 
have observed Babeli, as she watched her young 
tormentor, change color at his brother's threat, 
would have seen that she was scarcely less re 
voited by it than the boy himself, and that hei 
whole mind was absorbed by the idea of the con 
sequences the possible execution of such a men 
ace might have upon so violent a nature, as was 
his. 

" An animal !" retorted the old woman, echo- 
ing the baron's words, " a cock o' the heath, a 
boar-cub, a hungry cat, a squirrel, a kite, but a 
Falk^burg, master, a Falkenburg! Eagle's 
young, lion's breed, wolf's spawn, the devil, but 
come o' them who built yon nest up yonder," 
and the old woman, pointing to the ruined tower 
above them, chuckled as though she felt some 
vague sort of gratifleation in vindicating the 
claims of the ancient name to renown. 

"Ah!" said Waldemar, with a suppressed 
sigh, and casting an involuntary glance over the 
desolation around him, "it might be all very 
well once, but it won't do much nowadays, 
the old tower is an empty shell." 

" Who knows, but there may be those yet 
who shall fill it?" rejoined Babeli, mysteriously. 
" You have not forgotten the legend of the Lord 
of Falkenburg, who spent all he had to follow 
the Kaiser to the Holy Land ; and who, on bis 
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return (he was called Gottfried of the Gold- 
Closet), found—" 

" Well, never mind our legends, Babeli," in- 
terrupted the baron ; " I know we h^ve as many 
in the family as would last from now till the 
time when. Lyulph shall be twenty-one ; but 1 
did not come here for them." 

" And, pray, what did you come for, master?" 
asked the old woman, drying her arms, and 
looking as though she thought she must neces- 
sarily be employed upon something, other than 
washing; " for it's months now since we've seen 
you." 

*^i came here to xneet some one," said he, 
** jtnd— " 

"Meet some one!" ejaculated Babeli; "and 
^ho, and how? and lodging and servants? 
Meet, indeed ! mercy of us !" 

"You need not alarm yourself," resumed 
Waldemar *, " 'tis an old friend of yours, Max 
£berstein ; and I suppose there is still fish and 
garae enough hereabouts to supply our table, 
and that in the cellar there may still be wine to 
drink ; and in the cupboards, linen for our beds." 

" Oh ! for that," answered Babeli, much mol- 
lified, "there's all the wine your sainted father 
never touched ; Hochfaeimer, and Riidesheimer, 
and Scharlachberger, and red Assmannshauser, 
enough to drown a dozen ; and it isn't game 
that'll ever be wanting ; besides the trout that 
are alive in the tub, right behind you there, and 
chat Martin was going over to-day to Platzden- 
dorf to sell ; and a basket full of Krebsen the 
young spoiler scratched up last night (h^was 
at it till past ten o'clock, hooting away m the 
moon, like a Bohemian owl.) Oh ! there's plen- 
ty Xa eat," added she with a kind of offended 
pride, " so long as those you're waiting for are 
iriends; but don't ever tell me, master, of any 
of the acquaintances you'll have made in foreign 
parts, or be bringing any gold-stitched popinjays, 
any bran-new money-sacks, Jews without pedi- 
grees to me, for I'll call down the wood-demon, 
if you do, sooner than they shall see the stag- 
ribs and hares at the Falkenburg, served up on 
dishes of cracked earthenware, and the wines of 
the Falkenburg cellars drunk out of any thing 
but goblets of gold I" and with this threat, and 
this injunction Babeli disappeared, leaving Wal- 
demar to his reflections. 



CHAPTER X. 

Two months passed over, and still our party 
remained at Friedrichsbad. Lady Marlowe 
stayed, because Lilian was sufiiciently amused 
to aver that her health received the most extra- 
ordinary benefit from the waters ; the Flambo- 
roughs could not move, because Lord Flambo- 
rough's gout, for which the baths were really 
necessary, forced them to remain. As to Fred 
Montague and his father, they simply prolonged 
their stay because the others did so. 

It was now the middle of September. All 
thoughts of a war with France were at an end, 
and those who had upon that contingency, 
built all their hopes of future distinction and 
fame, fell, from downright despair, into the ex- 
aggeration of all the evils so naturally engen- 
dered by a garrison life in a residence-town. 
The lazy became lazier, the turbulent more tur- 



bulent ttill. Those who had ever been guilty 
of the sin of drunkenness were now seldom or 
never sober; the gamesters gambled morning, 
noon, and night, and as to the mere eaters, the 
jPrcMcr, as they were styled, the consumption of 
.animal food among them was quite fabulous, 
and no one would have been much surprised had 
he seen an entire sheep disappear in the capa 
cious maws of Aschenheim and his compeers. 

The disappointment of Waldemar, although 
great, was not so overwhelming as might have 
been supposed. In the first place, the certainty 
of peace had come on gradually, and after many 
fluctuations of opinion, many ups and downs of 
hope and fear, which had served to prepare the 
result, and render it less abrupt; and in the 
next place, Waldemar had found for himself an 
occupation, and to repeat his own expression 
in a former letter to bis friend, Max, he was 
cheating his hunger with a crumb. 

The great object with this impatient and rest- 
less nature was activity ; the end to be attained 
by the development of that activity was, as in 
,11 really enterprising and' adventurous natures, 
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a secondary consideration. He had decided in 
his own mind that it was "worth while" to 
undertake Helen Marlowe's conquest, qu'elle en 
valait la peinty but beyond this, I am sorry to 
say, the reflections of Monsieur de Falkenburg 
did not at present lead. His morality, as has 
been previously stated, was of a sort but too com- 
mon with his class and kind. In his ideas of 
honor, women had absolutely nothing to do ; they 
had as little right to be taken into account in a 
question of uprightness, honesty, truth, or good 
faith, as, in the belief of a Mohammedan, they bad 
a ri^ht to a soul. Waldemar's preconceived 
opinions, touching the softer sex, were instinct- 
ively unfavorable, and unluckily, his experience 
had served only to fortify this tendency. He 
was morally convinced that female virtue did not 
exist, and m this respect he went further even 
than most Frenchman do, let alone Germans 
His contempt for women was so profound, that, 
as he himself truly acknowledged, he had never 
yet sufiiciently put it aside to be able to attach 
himself to any one among the many whom he 
had forced to submit to his sway. And yet the 
favorite, nay, almost the exclusive, employment 
of his life had been hitherto seduction. 

The word is an ugly one, but none other will 
supply its place. Falkenburg, who, under sim 
ilar circumstances would have thought it the 
easiest thing in the world to be a Regulus, than 
whom no knight of old ever had more exalted 
or more chivalrous notions, where things lay be- 
tween man and man — Falkenburg, where women 
were concerned, deemed the commonest good 
faith a superfluity. I never said he was an 
amiable person, that his character was an estim- 
able one, or that his sentiments were com- 
mendable ; but without attempting to excuse his 
faults, it may be observed that they came almost 
entirely from misprision, that they proceeded 
not so much from vices resident within himself 
as from the supposition of viciousness in others, 
and that error had to the full as great a part 
in his evil deeds as downright ^uilt. In one 
respect Waldemar, jiocording to his own partioa 
lar creed, acted conscientiously. He was ac^ 
customed to say, upon the rare occasions when 
he condescended to defend himself, that he had 
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never owed a siogle sw:txt to a false promise, or 
to the holding out even of a false hope. It mainly 
served to increase bis low estimate of feminine 
worth, that, to obtain all that should be held 
dearer than life, he had never needed even to 
swear to an undying flame. 

From the period of the conversation he had 
had with her upon the nighi o( the Jwd* artifice^ 
Helen Marlowe had never ceased being a subject 
of curiosity to Falkenburg. His own feelings 
toward her were what seemed to him strangest 
of all. She preoccupied him almost incessantly, 
and yet, it was not in the same way in which 
other girls and women had done so. For the 
first time in his life he was, in despite of him- 
self, not entirely indifferent to a woman's opinion, 
and he felt, though be took good care not to avow 
it to himself, that he should not be pleased at 
Helen's thinking ill of him. 

Take care of the Unknown! there is the 
maxim that should be eternally repeated to those 
who place their pride in remaming invulnerable. 
In the so-called (and much mis-called) affairs of 
the heart, where nine times out of ten the heart 
has literally nothing to do, the Unknown is the 
sole vanquisher of these invincible Achilles. If 
the miraculous armor of the warrior be virtue, 
he is usually the victim of perversity so atrocious, 
that any one less well defended, would turn away 
in disgust, and take to flight; whereas, if his 
defense consist in experience and distrust, real 
purity and simplicity often, strike at once at the 
unarmed heel, and the champion lies prostrate, 
and scarcely knowing whence came his defeat. 

Certain it is that, for more than two months 
Waldemar hardly passed a day without seeing 
Helen, and that a day so passed would have 
seemed out of the natural order of thingo. Among 
the officers of the L— — garrison, there were 
many conjectures and surmises, but Falkenburg's 
reputation was such, that in any matter where 
he was concerned, it was* usually received that 
the fewer comments were made the better ; while 
among the little English circle at Friedrichsbad, 
a mere flirtation, supposing it even to exist, was 
by no means a thing to excite any one's surprise. 
Besides, nearly each individual member of the 
party was occupied with his or her own private 
spectsd engagements, and had no time to attend 
to other people's concerns. 

Lilian Cameron had to listen to the admira- 
tion of the whole world in general, and in par- 
ticular to the humbly idolatrous effusions of 
Wi!belm Norberg, whom she took care to dis- 
courage only just so much as should keep him 
constantly up to the pitch of adoration her vanity 
required. Catherine Grantley was busy " catch- 
ing" Sir James Ingle wood, and had the exceed- 
ingly convenient gout of Lord Flamborough not 
obliged his wife and daughters to remain in 
their present quarters, the circumstance of Sir 
James having determined to pass the beginning 
of the shooting'Season at Friedrichsbad, would 
have been a sufficient reason, though scarcely 
an exciise, for the prolonged sojourn of a family 
who had such dire designs upon that pEedestin«d 
young gentleman. Selina, indeed, bem^ the per- 
son most at liberty of the whole set, might nave 
been troublesome, and wonried her neighbors a 
little^ but luckily she too* had an occupation 
which engrossed much of her time and thoughts, 
(iihe was writing a novel I and every hour that 



was not spent in dancing, dressing, or yie-nick* 
ing, was devoted to the task of benefiting her 
fellow creatures in a work, which, by all those 
to whom she had vouchsafed to communicate 
her plans, was affirmed to be of a highly moral 
and instructive tendency. 

Added to all this, too, there was another cause 
for the liberty enjoyed by both Waldemar and 
Helen; neither were rich; and while, on the ons 
hand, it was not supposed that Falkenbufg 
could mean any thing "serious" toward a giri 
so entirely portionless as Miss Marlowe ; on the 
other, whatever his fascinations, Waldemfiur's 
lortnne vras known to be too small to make his 
conquest an object of envy to proper-minded, 
substantial, prudent young ladies who had been 
well trained and tutored through two seasons 
by a London mamma, and taught how to risk 
ventures only for great prizes. The consequence 
of all this was, as I have said, that Waldemar was 
pretty well at liberty to follow up his schemes 
with regard to Helen, whatever those schemes 
might be. 

*' Have you seen what a marriage Sarah Cars- 
ton has made ?" asked one evening of her sister, 
Selina Grantley, as, during the pauses of a ma- 
zurka at Lady Flamborough's, the small rem- 
nants which yet represented la tociite at Fried- 
richsbad, were gathered round a table full of 
babas and cakes. 

" No," answered several voices at onoe 
"Who has she married?" — "she wasn't pretty 
at all." 

"Well," resumed Selina, "she has married 
sixty thousand a year for all that, and an earl's 
coronet; she is now Lady Trenmore." 

" What Lackhampton's father ?"—'.' You don!t 
surely mean the old man ?"^— ^' It must be an in- 
vention ;" these and a hundred other such ex- 
clamations burst forth from the whole party. 

" God bless my soul, Miss Grantley," drawled 
out Sir James Inglewood, lounging up from his 
arm-chair. "You don't mean to say that old 
Trenmore has ' been and done it' after that fash- 
ion — why, he must be past eighty— my mother'a 
father and he were together at Eton.''' 

" Never you mind, Sir James," replied Selina, 
" I do mean to say that he has married Sarah 
Carston, and that you may see all the details of 
the marriage to-morrow or next day in the paper^ 
for I had my news from London to-day." 

" Poor Sarah !" said Helen Marlowe with a 
sigh. 

"Well, I'm sure," cried Selina with a laugh, 
" that is a most extraordinary lamentation, Helen 
Do you think sixty thousand a year are to be ob 
tained every day by forlorn damsels who have 
not as many fJEirthingfl ? I know manv who would 
do any thing to catch half as much," she add^ 
pointedly. (Her sister blushed). 

"With or without the husband of eighty?" 
asked Fred Montague with a smile. 

"Above all, if he were eighty," whispered 
Waldemar, who stood behind Selina. 

"I still say, *poor Sarah,'" repeated Hetoa 
seriously, "for I knew her very well; her aunt, 
Lady Fotheringhara, lived close to us in Hamp- 
shire, and Sarah and I were very intimate while 
her aunt lived ; but when she died, about a year 
ago, without a will, every thing went to her son, 
who for some reason could not bear the Carstons, 
and poor Sarah found herself with her mother in 
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taoh reduced oireumstances, that just before we 
came abroad, I received a letter from her in 
which she actually told me she meant to try to 
give lessons in drawing." 

"Well," murmured Lilian Cameron, with her 
ring-dove-like voice, " that is certainly very un* 
fortunate ; but I can not look upon it as a justifi- 
cation for having sold herself for money." 

»' Sold herself!" repeated Helen. " OhI Lily, 
how harsh- you are ! At any rate, poor Sarah 
will be the only sacrifice ; her mother's last years 
may be surrounded by comfort, while she alone 
suffers : and, if I know any thing of her, she will 
devote herself to Lord Trenmore with an ardor 
of gratitude and devotion that wiH make the few 
years he has to pass upon earth, perhaps the 
happiest he ever knew." 

.'* Say what you will," lisped Catherine Grant- 
ley, "a money match is an odious thing." 

"You must remember," replied Helen, "that 
ail Sarah Carston's misfortunes, however, came 
from a love-match." 

" How so?" asked several voices. 

"Why, her mother and Lady Fotheringham 
were two sisters,* two Miss Welbys, who had no 
great fortunes. The eldest married well, while 
the youngest married, most imprudently, Captain 
Carston, after having been engaged to him for 
three years. He was as iil-off as herself j her 
own family were angered with her beyond meas- 
ure ; and her life, and that of her children, who 
died one after the other, leaving only Sarah at 
last, has been one, I imagine, of nitter privation 
and anxiety. After Sir Lawrence Fothering- 
ham's death, her aunt did a great deal for Sarah, 
and I am certain meant to leave her and her 
mother an independence, but her dying without 
a will plunged tiiem into a worse state than ever, 
for they lost even the allowance she had made 
Mrs. Carston for some vears." 

" Well, I must say, fielen, you are very pro- 
lic," observed Lilian, allowing a gently re- 
proachful expression to throw its shade over her 
lovely eyes. "I can conceive no life happier 
than one of entire devotion to the person one 
loves, and the privations you speak of, and the 
poverty shared together, ought, I should think, 
to be joyfully accepted by a really attached wife, 
as proving to her husband that he was loved for 
himself alone." 

Lily, it must be remarked, was placed just in 
the curve of a grand piano, at whose keys sat, 
Norberg, so that every word she spoke passed, 
as it were, first through him, and she could allow 
her soft glances to rest upon the young artist's 
features, without being noticed. 

Lily was more cruelly beautiful at this precise 
moment than any thing that could be imagined. 
She bent down, her white hand supporting her 
head, until her long golden curls swept the in- 
strument on which she leant, while from her 
melting, dewy lips, words of soft import dropped 
languidly, ^nd from her heavenly eyes beamed 
forth glances that might have set the brain of a 
saint on fire. One of these glances she allowed 
lingeringly to rest upon Wilhelm as she pursued : 

"I confess, notwithstanding all your argu- 
ments, Helen, that I must continue to prefer 
Lady to your friend. Miss Carston — " 

" What did she do ?" mquired, parenthetically, 
Sir James Ins^ewood. 

" Oh I an old^tory," rejoined Selina Grantley, 
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"she was a countess in her own right, as. you 
know, and ^larried a gardener after the most 
romantic fashion possible." 

" She had the satisfaction of proving to him to 
whom she had given her heart, that she could 
sacrifice gladly every worldly consideration in 
his favor," added Lily, with an air of pure, inno- 
cently fond enthusiasm, that upon the stage 
would have made the fortune of any actress. 

Norberg felt that a word or a look more, and 
he should be threatened with insanity. 

"Confound the JTatee.'" muttered Fred Mon- 
tague, as he walked away from the tea-table. 

"One word, Lily," said Helen. "I am per- 
haps more of your opinion than you fancy. I 
can quite understand Lady >— 's conduct ; by 
her sacrifice, she could insure the happiness ol 
the person she had thought proper to choose, and 
in that case I can not understand the hesitation 
even of a moment — but there are cases where no^ 
thing but misery to both is to be gained, and 
then, I say again, that what is cafied a love- 
match, is an unpardonable fault 1" 

"A mighty prudent young lady," whispered 
Sir James Inglewood, as he led Catherine gentry 
back into the drawing-room. 

" One hates to see that mercenary spirit in a 
girl I" replied his partner. 

"I wish you would teach me the Redown, 
Monsieur Norberg," said Lily. "Do let us try 
the Redowa ; Monsieur Norberg will show it 
us," and in a few moments, the whole party were 
busy learning the new dance, which Wafdemar 
and the musician alone could execute to perfec- 
tion. 

"What do you call that, Miss Marlowe?'* 
asked the baron, |[iviiig a side glance at Lilian, 
as she allowed the arm of the artist to encircle 
her waist, and went floating down the room, like 
thistledown on the autumn air. 

Helen looked serious, and almost pained. 

" I do not like it at all," said she ; ^' it shocks 
me very much. I can not imagine how Lily can 
have the heart — !" 

Falkenburg laughed. "The heart I" echoed 
he. "Your cousm Lily, as you call her, is 
merely exercising her woman's trade, keeping 
her hand in, making experiments," he added, 
with a sneer; "but I called your attention to 
her, because I never let the opportunity slip of 
proving to the daughters of Albion, that in all 
that appertains to the domain of coquetry, they 
are, sana que cela paraUse, as great and dire pro- 
ficients as any of the continental fair ones, they 
are so fond of condemning." 

" Let. us leave the coquetry out of the ques- 
tion," rejoined Helen; "it is not honest." 

" I really must confess," resumed Falkenburg, 
" that I never should have thought of bringing 
such grave considerations to bear upon a ball- 
room flirtation." 

"Ball-room flirtation!" said she; "but how 
do you know what it may cost that poor boy? 
Lily does not mean to marry him, she would Yiot 
even permit him to presume so far as to declare 
hi#. affection for her, and yet she does every thinjf 
in her power to increase that afiection." 

Waldemar laughed. Helen looked him full in 
the face. 

" It is no laughing matter, Monsieur de Falk- 
enburg," said she, in a tone, that, do what he 
would^ forced him to attend to her; "it is dis- 
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loyal, and I am sorry to have to say snch things 
oi' Lily, who is in other respects a very excellent 
person, and whom I love with all my heart" (the 
iact was, that the good fellowship between Helen 
and the baron, went so far that, without either 
of them examining the cause of their intimacy, 
or thinking how odd it was it should exist, they 
were in the habit of exchanging their ideas and 
qpinions, as though they had been friends from 
their birth), "but she has no right to behave as 
she does to Norberg : it is worse than false, it is 
cowardly, for while she is in fact deceiving him, 
she reserves to herself, before the world, the 
perfect right of saying she never afibrded him 
any encouragement.'' 

"Well," retorted Waldemar, "so much the 
better for her ; and she turns out after all, to be 
d^verer than I thought her." 

" For shame, Monsieur de Falkenburg," said 
Helen ; " why affect such sentiments ? it is im- 
possible you should really feel them." 

"Why not, if you please?" 

"Because," and this time her bright clear 
look seemed as though it w*ould dive down into 
the very interior of his conscience, " because all 
such conduct as that to which we allude is dis- 
honorable, treacherous; call it by what name 
you will, its object is to obtain by unfair means 
what there is no intention of requiting. The 
a^ections of the heart are a possession, a treas- 
ure — try to laugh at what I say — ^which it is ais 
dishonest to steal, as it would be to borrow un- 
der false pretenses, a purse full of gold, which 
you had no intention whatever of returning." 

There was something so straightforward in 
Helen's tone and look, that Waldemar really did 
not laugh, but contented himself with trying to 
appear incapable of appreciating such high-flown 
sentiments, and he was preparing to recommence 
dancing, when the music ceased, and other 
amusements were clamored for. 

Some one suggested fortune-telling, but re- 
quired a certain book, which none could tell 
where to find, until Helen affirmed she had seen 
it in Selina's room, and offered to go and fetch it. 

As she passed down a long passage leading 
from the room occupied by the Miss Grantleys 
to the staircase, she thought she heard a voice 
calling faintly from an inner room. She stopped 
and listened. 

*' Warner 1" said the voice, distinctly, "is that 
you ? Warner ! pray, come here." , 

Helen went to the door, whence she thought 
the sound proceeded, and knocked gently. 

"Come in," said the same voice. 

" It is not Warner," said Helen, as she opened 
the door, and then, suddenly retreating : " Oh, 
dear Lord Flamborough 1" she exclaimed, when 
she discovered the inmate of the chamber; "I 
beg your pardon a thousand times." 

"Nay, nay," was the reply; "pray, come in. 
Miss Marlowe, if the sight of a gouty old man 
do^ not frighten you. I can not rise to welcome 
you," he continued, pointing to his leg ; " but, 
as you look very good-natured, perhaps you will 
do me a very ereat service ?" 

"Ohl any thing, any thing," rejoined Helen, 
eagerly, "tell me what you wish." 

"Why, you see," pursued he, "my bell is 
broken, and somehow or other they always for- 
get to have it mended, so that I am obliged to 
call when I want any thing, as I can not get up 



to help myself. Just now, I thought it was 
Lady Flamborough's maid who was in the pas- 
sage, and I wanted her on account of this horrid, 
smoky atmosphere I have been sitting in for the 
last hour. The key of the stove has got turned 
the wrong way, and I should be very much 
obliged to you, my dear young lady, if you 
womd take the trouble of sending either Simmons 
or Auguste to set it right, for it afiects my eyes, 
and n^es me cough." 

"I will do it myself," exclaimed Helen, pain- 
fully struck by the state of desertion in which she 
had found the poor invalid, and well aware that 
the servants were all so occupied, that it would 
be a labor of Hercules to get any of them near 
him. 

" There," she said gayly, as she came trip- 
ping back from her errand into the room, " it is 
all m order now, and I hope will not trouble you 
any more ; but do you not think, that, in order 
to get rid of the smoke in the room, it might be 
as well to open one of your windows a little? 
the night is very warm, and you will not feel 
the air." 

" Thank you, thank you, my dear Miss Mar- 
lowe ; you are very kind." 

Helen hopped about the room, light as a little 
bird, and dia certainly seem to merit well her 
surname of la bergeronnette^ while the invalid 
watched her as though her presence gave him 
infinite delight. 

Lord Flamboroaeh was an old gentleman of 
the old school, polite and courteous as that 
French grand seigneur of whom it was once 
said quHl tcUuerait meme la goutte. He had 
never been famous for any great intellectual 
capacity, but he had seen a great deal of the 
world, and knew a good deal of human nature. 
Since his arrival at Friedrichsbad, he had scarce- 
ly ever left his room, and his wife and daughters 
assured their friends that he could not endure 
the thoughts of seeing any one, but preferred 
beins left entirely alone. 

There was something in the appearance of 
this neglected master of a house, where gayeties 
were going on, which inexpressibly touched Hel- 
en, and she longed to be of use to him. Still, the 
declarations of his aversion for all society, so 
often repeated by those who should know best, 
recurred to Helen's mind, and as soon as she 
had seen the smoke pretty well dispelled, she 
closed the window, and prepared to take her 
leave. 

" And I dare say, cock-crow will hardly find 
you in your bed ; is it not so?" said the invalid, 
with a gentle smile. 

"Oh! we rarely stay even till twelve," an- 
swered Helen. 

" We were more intrepid in my day," rejoined 
his lordship ; " I have during whole seasons 
never slept, save from daylight until dusk. 
Well!" he added, with a sigh, "I sometimes 
wish I could have had a room on the floor be- 
low; I might have heard all your voices, if I 
could not see what was going on." 

This was a new light for Helen. 

"But," observed she, "would it not have dis- 
turbed you too much? I thought quiet was re- 
quisite." 

Lord Flamborough smiled a mournful smile. 
"Yes," he rejoined, "that is what they tell me; 
but too much quiet may sometimes become a 
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little like ennui; — that is a word yoa know no- 
thing of." 

Helenas h^art yearned more and more toward 
the gentle, mild-spoken, solitary old man; she 
did not know whether she ought to venture, yet 
her kind nature as usual got the upper hand, 
and — 

^^ if I might sometimes be allowed," faltered 
she, blushing and half-frightened at her own 
boldness, ^'if I might sometimes come and sit 
with you, or read to you — we see no paper but 
the *6alignani,' which my aunt keeps all to 
herself, and I should sonKtimes be very glad to 
see the ' Times' " (her eye had caught sight of 
this paper lying upon a table.) 

Helen was very awkward, and did not know 
how to offer her services. Lord Fleimborough 
was too experienced a diplomatist not to perceive 
this, and he liked her all the better. 

** My dear young lady," said he with genuine 
emotion, and suffering all the while from the 
thought that it was a stranger who offered to 
tend and solace him, '^ it would, I fear, be very 
tiresome for you to give any of your time to a 
sick old man, not that I am quite so querulous 
as Doctoi' Johnson's gouty patient, but be as- 
sored that the sight ofyour fair face will rejoice 
me whenever it shall please you to let it peep in 
at my door." 

*' Then," said Helen, joining her little hands 
together with childish delight, ^' may I sometimes 
come and make tea for you as I used to do for 
dear grandpapa Castlemere !" 

^' You may, indeed, as often as you choose," 
replied Lord Flamborough, ''and we will talk 
of poor Castlemere, who was my best and ear- 
liest friend." 

Helen bid adieu to the invalid, and bounded 
through the passages and down the stairs, glad- 
dened by the gleam of pleasure she had seen flit 
over his pallid features at her proposition. 

She was behindhand with the book she had 
gone to seek, and at her return the whole societe 
were engaged in a game of blind-man's buff, and 
Catherine Grantley was endeavoring to make 
Sir James Inglewood catch her. ^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

For the intelligence of some of the ensuing 
chapters, it is necessary I should describe the 
relative positions occupied by the two houses, 
one inhabited by Lady Flamborough. the other 
by Lady Marlowe.* The latter, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, was situate at the corner of a 
street leading by a bridge to the Kursaal and 
the grounds around it. The building formed a 
right angle, one side of which ran parallel to the 
river, the other to the street above alluded to. 
On the side looking to the river, three other 
very large handsome houses joined the corner 
house, giving not quite a hundred yards to be 
overlooked by doors and windows, at the end of 
which space opened what was intended to form 
a street, but what at present was unpaved and 
unbuilt. In one or two spots stood, surrounded 
by palings, the commencements of what seemed, 
from their dimensions, destined to be large hotels : 
but it was not till at the end by which it neared 
the town, that the passage in question really took 



the appearance of a thoroughfare. It i junction 
with the more populous quarters of Friedrichsbad 
was operated by means of a long diagonal, into 
which it merged, and which after branching off 
in a most wonderful fashion, led into the Kursaal- 
street, as it was called, but at a great distance 
from the bridge. The fourth house in this diago- 
nal was that occupied by Lady Flamborough, 
so that from her door to that of the house in- 
habited by Lady Marlowe, unless you took the 
chaussee leadin^r to the river, which was some* 
times inconvenient from its unpaved state, tha 
distance was a tolerably long one. The back 
windows of the two dwellings, however, looked 
to one another, the space between them beins 
occupied by a garden, which no one ever seemed 
to frequent. 

When the details of Helen's unexpected visit 
to Lord Flamborough on the night of the Ma- 
zurka-party came to be known, the event was 
hailed oy the female portion of the family with 
exceeding delight, for they all three foresaw a 
release noi from the active accomplishment of 
any duty ; for. Heaven knows, they could in thai 
respect, with difficulty do less than they were in 
the constant habit of doing ; but from any thing 
in the shape of self-reproach, which, however 
well kept under, would every sow and then be 
a troublesome guest. Lady Flamborough be- 
gan now to expend upon Miss Marlowe the 
whole arsenal of *' cAat{en««," of which worldly 
people have such a store, and which they so well 
know how to bring to bear upon those from 
whom they expect any thing. She called her 
" her sweet Helen," and her *' pretty sour grise^*' 
and said she was *'Lord Flamborough'» pet^" 
and, as to the sisters, they were doubly enchaatedy 
first, at the fact of "Papa" being so perfectly 
happy in his new acquaintance that " he did not 
want them,"(!) and next, at any occupation 
which should keep Helen, as it did more than 
once, absent' from places where they liked just 
as well to be without her. 

Since the moment Helen Marlowe had wit. 
nessed the unfeigned joy, her presence was capa- 
ble of affording to the much neglected invalid, 
she allowed no day wholly to psuBs without de> 
voting some portion of her time to him. Almost 
regularly she spent an hour or two of the after 
noon reading the paper, or talking to him, or 
telling him the news and various little anecdotes 
of a place he was living in, and to whose in- 
habitants he vras as great a stranger as tbousb 
they had been natives of the Sandwich Islands 
Often Helen passed the evenings in listening to 
Lord Flamborough's stories of by-gone days, and 
in making tea for him as she had used to do for 
'^ Grandpapa Castlemere," and more than once 
she had given up some of the pleasures of her 
own a^e to stay by the gouty chair of her vener 
able friend . Indeed, latterly Helen had appeared 
to take a sort ^f distaste to the dissipation around 
her, and, perhaps, without herself knowing why, 
she avoided the constantly recurring reunions 
which the yet remaining tociete of Friedrichsbad 
contrived at ecu^h instant to set on foot. If any 
one had taken the trouble (which no one did), to 
watch Helen Marlowe minutely, they might have 
observed, from time to time, a shade steal over 
her face, a something so serious that it was al 
most sad. At such moments, you were sure she 
would hasten to Lord Flamborough's side, re- 
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donblinc her efibrts to enliven him, which rare- 
ly failed, and half an hour after you might find 
la bergeronnette opening her round brown eyes 
in amazed attention at the curious details of 
what occurred in the cmUisses of the famous 
congress of — , whereof Lord Flamborough 
was a member, or paying the tribute of her low 
musical laueh to some adventure of his lordship's 
frolicsome days— the palmy days of ** the Prince" 
and Beau Brnmmell, Lord ^ron and Jackson 
Uie pugilist, when the crowned heads of the 
Comment taught English women how to waltz, 
^nd the greatest part of ** Lara'' was written, 
"on returning home from a masquerade." 

It was a pretty sight to see the way in which 
Helen attended to her patient ; nfinistering to 
him materially and morally at once, and while 
she took care that his foot-stool was well placed, 
his room well warmed, and his broths and ^t- 
$afU8 well timed, occupying his mind by requir- 
ing from him information he loved to give, and 
drawing him back to the days of his awn youth, 
by inducing him to live them over again, as it 
were, by description. Daily and hourly llelen's 
affection for her aged friend increased, and what- 
ever her own troubles might be, if she had any, 
it is certain that she forgot them best while in- 
ducing in another forgetfulness of his ills. 

For the first few visits she had paid Lord 
Flamborough, Helen had, like all the world, 
walked up the Kuncuil Straste^ and down the 
diagonal street to her friend's door, but she could 
not go alone. First, the footman accompanied 
her, and that was inconvenient ; next, she took 
her aunt's maid, and that was worse still : and, 
worst of all, was one day her idea of shortening 
the way, by trying the unpaved road, thereby 
causing Mrs. Wilkins to soil her petticoats, and 
return home with her shoes all over mud. 

One day, pondering over all these obstacles, 
Helen bethought her of the garden, and won- 
dered whether a communication could not be 
established, by which means she could go at any 
moment, and alone, from one habitation to the 
other. By dint of research, the plan was found 
to be practicable. The garden belonged to the 
proprietor of the house where Lady Marlowe 
lived, and of which, when at Friedrichsbad, he 
inhabited the ground-fioor. He was for the time 
absent, and not expected to return for a couple 
of months ; but an old man, who took care of his 
apartments for him, lived in the house, and him 
Helen persuaded, by ofier of a small reward, to 
allow her free passage into the garden. This 
was easily managed. A small room opened 
through a French window on one side into the 
garden, on the other side into a corridor, leading 
to the porte-cochhe, by which Lady Marlowe 
had entrance to her own staircase. Thus far 
all was right. Helen obtained from old Brander, 
as he was called, that the window, passage, and 
door, should be left unlocked till night, and that 
after she had been allowed free ingress and 
egress all day long, he would take the trouble 
of locking both, for he would not give the key 
out of bis own hands. 

On the Flamborough side, the matter was 
easier still ; the garden did not lead up to the 
opposite house, on the contrary, it Was separated 
from it by a stone-wall, and by a narrow strip 
of a court on the other side. But in this wall 
was ajdoor, placed there on accoimt of a well 



contained in the court beyond, which was of 
great use to the possessor of the garden, and, 
to profit by which, a former proprietor of this 
pleasaunce had got permission to throw out a 
door in the waU, paying therefor no inconsid 
erable yearly sum. For many years this door 
had never been opened, but a key was all that 
was required, and as Helen was not to be foiled 
in any enterprise where the advantage of an- 
other was concerned, 'the key was soon secured, 
and a communication between the two houses 
established, by which means she could at any 
moment visit her patie^Tt without troubling any 
of the domestics of either, house, except the 
Flamboroughs' German cook, who at night shut 
the door of a sort of cellar, or back kitchen, by 
which Miss Marlowe had to pass into the little 
court. 

One evening, a popular fete was given out- 
side the town, and it being rumored that the as- 
semblage of peascmtry would be rather a pretty 
sight, as they would be dressed in their national 
costumes, not only all the servants of all the 
houses in Friedrichsbad went to take part in the 
festivities, but «ill the masters and mistresses 
went in the part of lookers-on. Helen alone de- 
clined accompanying the party, and devoted 
her evening to Lord Flamborough. 

It was between ten and eleven when she left 
his room, for he had told her such an interesting 
story of her grandfather's youth, and how he 
had loved a girl he could not wed, that she had 
forgotten the hour. A species of scullion had 
been left by the cook, with orders to shut the 
back-kitchen, and accordingly before Helen had 
passed through the door leading from the court 
into the garden, she heard bolts and bars do 
their office. All was still — ^she stopped an in- 
stant to look at the bright September moon as 
it threw its soft radiance over all things, making 
the window-panes of the houses glisten like 
burnished silver, and the boughs of the trees in 
the garden, agitated by a light wind, trace fan- 
tastic, ever-changing shadows on the grass — 
and then she walked quickly forward to the spot 
by which she was used to effect her entrance to 
her own home. The jalousie was shut, but, by 
dint of perseverance, she managed to open that, 
but the window was closed, and locked inside, 
and no effort of hers could'vanquish this obstacle. 
It was us(^less to call any servant of her aunt's, 
for had they not been at the fete, they inhabited 
the other part of the bulling and could not pos- 
sibly have heard her. Once or twice she knocked 
at the window, and called as loudly as she could 
venture to do upon Brander, l^ut she received no 
answer. There could be no earthly use in wait- 
ing, so she retraced her steps, passed through 
the door at the other extremity of the garden, 
and found herself once more in the court-yard of 
Lord Flamborough's abode. Here she knocked 
also, thinking that perhaps the same damsel 'who 
had superintended her sortie might still be in 
waiting for the cook's return : but no sound of 
any sort answered her appeal, mid she feared by 
any louder call to alarm Lord Flamborough. 
There was a door from this court into the street, 
and as it could only open from the inside it was 
scarcely ever locked. Helen tried it ; it yielded 
to the pressure of her hand, and she looked out 
into the silent street, over which the moonbeams 
poured all their silver flood, and in which not a 
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creature was stirring, not a sound was to be 
heard. This outer door was close to the corner 
where the Jong Quergatse, as it was termed, 
turned into the road leading to the river. ^' Once 
there," thought Helen, "I shall be home in two 
minutes ;" and drawing the door gently toward 
her, she closed it, and prepared to venture on 
her course. Helen, as I have said, was any 
thing but timid, and when she found herself all 
alone in a solitary street, and the clocks striking 
eleven, her great joy was that she was certain 
of being met by no one. 

Scarcely, however, had she closed the yard 
gate behind her, and advanced a step, than the 
door of a house opposite to the Flamboroughs' 
was thrown open, and four or five individuals, 
whom, from the olank of their sabres, and the 
ring of their spurs, were easily to be reco^ized 
as officers, issued forth. This did a little frighten 
Helen, and she retreated toward the spot whence 
she had t^ome, relying upon the deep shade in 
which that whole side of the wall was thrown 
for screening her from observation. Thi^ seemed 
successful, for, after many audible adieus given 
by one to the other of the band, the sound of re- 
treating steps was heard in the opposite direction, 
and Helen now resolved upon pursuing her way 
home. She had walked hurriedly for a few stepsy 
when she became aware that some one was fol- 
lowing the same direction as herself. A mo- 
mentary terror seized her, but she instantly sur- 
mounted it, and strove to continue at a more 
even pace, so as not to seem alarmed. Her 
mysterious companion bad, at first, crossed to 
the other side, when, all of a sudden, he bounded 
into the middle of the road, and from thence 
close to her, saying, 

^^ Miss Marlowe !" in an accent of surprise. 

At the sudden approach of the stranger, Hel- 
en was so terror-struck that she could not scream, 
but, at the sound of his voice, you would have 
said she was even more terrified still — she stood 
for a moment transfixed. The stranger took off 
his cap, and the moon fell full upon the hand- 
some features of Monsieur de Falkenbnrg. 

When, at the end of a moment, Helen had 
sufficiently mastered her surprise and frisht to 
be able to speak, a very few words explained 
the whole, and, offering her his arm, Waldemar 
proceeded to escort her home. 

'* But remain quiet for a few seconds," said 
he, " and try to recover from the terrible alarm 
I have occasioned you." 

This was said half in a bantering tone, and 
half good-naturedly. What was passing in 
Helenas mind all this time, I know not, but she 
began to think she should never reach her home, 
that the road thither was an interminable one, 
and her longing to be there was proportionably 
increased, nor the less so that she did not ven- 
ture to express it. 

'* And so you go to act nurse to milord, whom 
his own daughters are too busy to attend to, do 
yon. Miss Marlowe ?" asked Falkenburg, after 
a pause. 

" They are not used to attend upon sick peo- 
ple," answered Helen, blushing at her own kind- 
ness, ^' I am, and I am very iond of dear, good 
Lord Flamborough." 

And why was Helen's voice unsteady while 
uttering such very natural sentiments? And 
why did Helen f^^el so cold that she was at great 



pains to prevent herself from shivering? Tt 
was such a nice warm night, with its beautiful 
mild moon. They walked on slowly, and neither 
said any thing further. Falkenburg wished par. 
ticularly to say something, but he could not tell 
exactly what, and before he could find any thing 
to say they had turned the corner. And yet, 
with all this, though he was internally accusing 
himself of having been suddenly transformed 
into "a confoundedly stupid brute," he could 
not contrive to be vexed or angry, even with 
himself; on the contrary, he never remembered 
to have felt moie thoroughly at ease-^more ealm 
or comfortable, and he had the peculiarly pleas- 
ant sensation of those who are happy in a dream, 
and who, resisting the return of consciousness, 
want to dream on, and put off waking. Still, 
he positively must say something — ^what should 
it be? The river went rolling on beside th« 
road, playing with the moonbeams, and making 
soft music all the while. Helen was becoming, 
^she knew not why, quite alarmed at this silence ; 
and, resolving to break it, she took the river for 
her pretext, and said Mr. Montague was a great 
angler. 

"Does he fish with his umbrella?" asked 
Waldemar. 

Helen laughed, but that was no great relief, 
for it seemed only to increase the breathlessness 
from which she had suffered for the last ten 
minutes. By this time they had reached Lady 
Marlowe's door. Helen was so glad ! (that is, 
she believed so then.) You would have thought 
the magnetic charm which had lulled Waldemar 
to rest, was broken by the withdrawal of Helen's 
arm from his, for no sooner was her hand gone 
from its place, than he felt quite angry; and, 
when she rang the bell for the porter, he was 
perfectly enraged. The door opened, and Helen 
thanked Waldemar for his escort in a tone, the 
gentle yet strange vibrations of which seemed 
charged with electricity. 

"Good-night, Miss Marlowe," said he, sharp- 
ly, and without taking off his cap. 

She disappeared, and the door closed with a 
clap. Oh! if that door had but been a roan, 
how Waldemar would bav9 knocked him down ! 
As it was, he merely kicked a small pebble be- 
fore him with desperate violence high up into 
the air, and muttering, " what a confounded loss 
of lime," walked off very wToth. 



CHAPTER XII. 

As Waldemar was approaching the top of the 
Kursaal-street, some one came quickly up be- 
hind him, singing aloud a verse of an unknown 
stfng; a moment later the figure dashed past 
him, and walked, or rather bounded forward on 
the pavement before him. 

"Ah I Master Norberg," cried the baron, 
recognizing Wilhelm, " whither are you bound 
in such mortal haste?" 

The artist turned round, his face was beaming 
with delight, and his fair hair was blowing about 
in the night-wind,* for he held his hat in his hand, 
as though its pressure was too much for his 
heated brow. 

" Whither I am going?" he said, smiling, and 
echoing Falkenbarg's words. "One sees yor 
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are not one of the initiated, or you mieht almost 
hear them — they are singing so loud.'" 

"Who?" inquired the baron. 

*' Those within me," replied the artist, in an 
inspired and joyous tone. 

*^Ah! bonT^ murmured Waldemar to him- 
self, ^' she has been at her work again — ^wbat 
an egregious ass !" 

*' What did you say?" inquired Wilhelm. 

*' That I should very much like to hear ' them,' 
too, if it were possible." 

"Then come home with me, Herr Baron," 
answered the musician, "and you shall hear 
spirits talk." 

*^By-the-by, mon cher^^^ pursued Waldemar, 
"I have many sincere compliments to make to 
you upon your March, it was played at parade 

three days ago at L , suid not only, all the 

people present were in ecstasies with it, but 
that most serene and illustrious personage, the 
Hereditary Prince, did it the honor of consider, 
able attention and admiration, and asked the > 
composer's name of some one who did not know 
it." 

"Why did not he ask you?" said Norberg, 
naively. 

" Me !" rejoined Waldemar ; " ask me ! Oh I 
I am not one of the privileged in such high 
places — no one ever sees me among the knuck- 
lers, or dreams of my filling the post of ear- 
crammer to princes. I'm of those,^' added he, 
somewhat haughtily, "whom they must bear 
with, but whom they can not bear." 
J "T supposed his Highness was pleased with 
my March," resumed Wilhelm, "for yesterday 
Count Peymsfeld, the Hof'Intendant, called on 
me in person, in order to make arrangements 
for m}> opera of *The Chamois-huhter' being 
given this winter at L ." 

" Bravo 1 my dear fellow, bravo I" exclaimed 
Waldemar. " I am enchanted at that — ^you will 
make your fortune, and be a glory to German 
art." 

With all Falkenburg's faults, he was essen. 
tially what is called good-natured, and ready at 
all moments to oblige those who might, socially 
speaking, be termed^is inferiors. He was too 
just in his appreciation of things, and too really 
superior to commit the mistakes so common to 
his countrymen, of looking down upon those who 
live by their talents, and his esteem for individ- 
ual merit was excessive. Among all who were 
in the habit of admitting the artist into their in- 
timacy, no one was so uniformly kind, or showed 
such interest in his labors as Waldemar. 

Wilhelm lived at the opposite end of the town, 
but his impatience to reach his home was so 
great, that they stood at his door in an incredi- 
bly short time. 

Applying a key he carried with him to the 
entrance door, Norberff led his visitor to the 
highest story of one of the highest hodses in 
Friedrichsbad. They w^re lighted only by the 
moon shining through the staircase windows. 
Arrived once inside his own apartment, the art- 
ist first locked the door, and then set about 
lighting the lamp. Such a scene of confusion 
as its rays gave forth to view ! Books, papers, 
and broken pens scattered about upon each piece 
of furniture, of which there were few enough ; 
in one corner an unstrung guitar; hangmg, 
trophy-like, over the tall black iron stove, a cor 



de chasBe ; upon a smaH table near the window 
a parcel of loose water-color sketches, with a 
tray, on which stood a jug of beer, a vase full 
of withered flowers, and a packet of cigars; 
and on the cushions of a sort of divan, the chintz 
covering of which was torn until the wool stuff- 
ing pierced through the holes, a volume of Pe- 
trarch kept open by a meerschaum, pipe, at the 
words of the sonnet — 

• " E se alcuna volta io rido o canto," Ace 

Waldemar could not refrain from smihng at 
the outward disorder of the apartment, which 
seemed to him a meet material type of that, 
which, less tangible, might be observed within 
the master's inward man. 

Wilhelm neither saw the smile, nor would 
have conceived any thing in the appearance of 
his home calculated to excite it. He went 
straight to the piano — a very fine one — and 
seated himself, seeming, as he opened the in- 
strument, to experience the sort of intimate joy 
one has at finding one's self all alone with an old, 
well-tried friend, to whom one is going to talk 
exclusively of one's own concerns. 

Falkenburg removed the Petrarch less rever- 
entially than he would otherwise have done had 
it not been for the pipe, and contrived to seal 
himself comfortably enough upon the divan. 

"Do you hear that sound?" said Wilhelm 
It was the voice of midnight borne upon the air 
by the brazen tongues of belfries far and near — 
the artist echoed it upon the keys, singing, as it 
were, the dirge of the busy breathing world, iu 
tones that waxed fainter and more faint, while 
came slowly, swelling forth in ever-increasing 
power^ the shapes of the newly awakened spirit- 
throng All that had life in poetry came forth, 
shadow-shapes, dream-children, vision-forms-^ 
you would have thought the atmosphere grew 
dense. And so, perhaps, it did — who knows 
what portion of material life may be absorbed 
by these "beings of the mind." 

And now, apart from all, distinct, alone, rises 
the ruling thought, the one ! — a melody that has 
form, and life — tones that breathe, sounds that 
paint — these are the heart-notes — hear how they 
wander through the whole, and how you feel 
them at each turn of the sonorous labyrinth! 
See how the artist smiles upon them, how each 
sound, as it lingeringly leaves his unwilling fin- 
ger, goes quivering to the very centre of his 
being, revealing soft mysteries to his sharpened 
sense, and wrapping him round as with a mag- 
netic web. 

■ It is not Wilhelm who is making music now, 
it is as he said, " those within him" who are 
singing. He does but listen, and respond en- 
tranced to the outpourinors of his own full heart. 
Oh I the deep rapture of these listening hours ! 
who is there among us all who has not listened ? 
who is there has not hung spell-bound and 
hushed upon the magic tale ? 

Waldemar, as he himself avowed, had never 
listened — ^never heard the least little murmur 
come welling up from the inward source. Like 
all superior natures, he was keenly alive to the 
beauties of art, but as yet, it was the art alone 
that he admired. Something in Wilhelm's play- 
ing on this night struck upon other chords, and 
after at first vibrating almost unpleasantly upon 
him, it seemed to soothe his nerves, and he be- 
gan to experience the same species of vague, 
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dreamy feelin£ which had compelled him to 
silence while Helen Marlowe's hand was upon 
his arm. 

Two hoars passed by — ^Waldemar still sat 
upon the divan, the window at his head thrown 
open, and cigar after cigar keeping his musings 
company. At last, with a violent effort, he 
rose, and shook himself, as though to get rid of 
something he could not master. 

" Do you know, my dear fellow," said he, ad- 
vancing toward the piano, "that you are one in a 
thousand. I never heard music like that. You are a 
positive {S^enius, and I never use that word lightly." 

'^ Gemus 1" echoed the artist, as though speak- 
ing to himself, "genius is love ;" and while he 
rested one arm upon the keys so as with the 
hand to support his head, with the other hand 
he drew forth low, plaintive sounds, which ac- 
companied bis words as with a strange lament. 

"Love!" repeated Waldemar; and it was, 
perhaps, the only time he had ever uttered the 
word without a laugh or a sneer, " and so you 
really believe in love ?" he added, after a pause, 
but this time the phrase was ushered in by a 
smile. 

" Believe !" exclaimed Norberg, in a tone 
wherein you felt that all the energies of his 
being were concentrated, "what is life but 
love? Ask Shakspeare, Byron, Dante, Mozart 
—question Romeo, Parisina, Francesca, Desde- 
mona, Egmont's Klarchen, Juan's Anna. Oh I 
above all, Aer/" he continued, warming with 
his own conviction, " how I have listened to her 
as she tortures the ear of Octavio with the im- 
passioned tale — " 

" Of her resistance," interposed Falkenburg. 

" Of her resistance, yes j but of her love — a 
love that overpowers her, and threatens to hide 
from her distracted vision her father's bleeding 
corpse — a love which leaves her no refuge save 
the semblance of unchristianlike hate, ana which 
drives her for safety to the foot of the crucifix, 
instead of to her affianced lover's arms. Oh ! 
believe me, the love of Donna Anna for Don 
Juan is a fierce passion." 

Falkenburg shook his head. "She resists 
him," said he, as though that resumed victori- 
ously his whole system of denial. 

Norberg fixed his eyes with a look almost of 
commiseration upon Falkenburg. 

" You have never loved," said he. The baron 
•miled. 

"Never dreamed," added Wilhelm. His vis- 
itor's look said distinctly, ^^ pourquoi /aire ?^^ 

" Never lived^^^ continued the musician, in a 
loud, firm tone. 

Waldemar started, and compressing his lips, 
and knitting his brow, looked Norberg scrutm- 
izingly in the face. 

"Perhaps," said he, musingly. " Life is not 
given to all ; some people vegetate," and the 
smile here became a bitter one, though the harsh 
expression of the countenance had passed away. 
** What you term life, creation, is produced by a 
sentiment I could not easily comprehend." 

*^ You mean love without a return," observed 
Wilhelm, sadly, " who knows ? she is an angel 
from Heaven — a poet's ideal — ^who knows but 
the inspiration she gives may lead in turn to 
that which shall end in winning ner ?^ ' The young 
artist's features glowed with enthusiasm as he 
spoke. 

D 



" Ah so !" mattered Waldemar, " glory ! fame ! 
that is your will-o'-the-wisp; well, with all 
my heart ! and of course you believe she love^ 
you ?" 

" Did you not hear her one evening, when the 
talk was about money marriages," asked Nor- 
berg, " did you not hear her say how every sac- 
rifice would be sweet to her, so it but proved 
her devotion to him she loved ?" 

" Oh, yes ! I heard her," replied Waldemar, 
with an odd accent. 

" But you did not see her look I" rejoined Wil- 
helm, blushing crimson at the bare recollection. 

Waldemar did so long to say: "Open your 
eyes, you poor fool, and see what a kitten's claw 
has been making patte de velours and playing 
with you 1" but somehow or other the artist's 
happiness touched him, and he good-naturedly 
refrained. 

Lighting another cigar at the lamp, " It is 
getting on toward morning," said he, " and not- 
withstanding your sweet melodies, I'm off^ 
but depend upon it, mon cher, you are a great 

fenius," he added, shaking Wilhelm's hand as 
e took his leave. 

" That may be," whispered the artist to him- 
self, as he sat down to the piano, and began to 
listen afresh to the voices within him. 

Waldemar did not go to his own lodgings, but 
after discussing the point for a moment with 
himself, took once more the direction of the Kur- 
saal-street. 

" I will call up Max," murmured he, and so 
he did. 

M. d'Eberstein had reached Friedrichsbad the 
day before, and the call of Waldemar's familiar 
voice, even at that advanced hour, was soon an- 
swered by the appearance of a shivering, blink- 
ing, scantily-attired valet, whom Max dispatch- 
ed to afford admittance to his friend. 

"Well, night-walker," was Eberstein's wel- 
come, " what brings you hither at such a visiting 
hour ?" 

" Ennui,^^ was the reply, " and the certainty 
of an uninterrupted chat ; do you never go to bed, 
Max?" 

" Sometimes," and he who made the answer 
looked as though it might be taken a la lettre. 

Eberstein was a year or two past thirty, and 
looked much older. Rather under than over the 
middle height, he was wiry instead of sturdy, 
and his strength (for you saw at a glance that 
he was exceedingly strong) seemed dependent 
less on muscle than on nerve. The forehead was 
high and bare, the scanty crop of hair that yet 
adorned the head being of a very light blond 
hue, and cut quite short. The genersu contours 
of the face were highly aristocratical — ^nose, 
mouth, and chin told unmistakably of birth ; and 
the clear, sharp, restless light gray eye, which 
looked as though it would never sleep, told of an 
indomitable will, which was not gainsaid by the 
somewhat hard lines of the curved lip. Had it 
not been for the mobility of the readily dilating 
nostril, you would have judged Eberstein's na- 
ture as one wholly brought under control ; but 
one glance at that feature showed what was the 
dormant spirit, what the fierceness that might 
be roused. The best definition ever given of 
Max as he appeared in general society, was the 
remark made upon him oy the Countess Pfeffer- 
korn : " He is what I woiUd call a fiard brush of 
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a man. " Kvery time you looked at him after- 
wards, and marked his harsh voice, his sharp 
gestures, and the pale prickles of hair, beard 
and mastache, you recalled this phrase of the 
sharp-tongued countess, and voted Max a bunch 
of bristles, a pitiless scrubber of sensibilities, a 
"hard brush," in short. 

What the precise reason was for Waldemar's 
attachment to Max is, I think, little known. 
They had begun six years previously, by fight- 
ing a duel together about a woman, for whom 
neither cared a rush, and after both combatants 
were laid low, one with his shoulder split in 
twain, and the other with his head gaping open, 
it seemed an understood thing between them, 
that no power could ever more destroy a friend- 
ship so strangely cemented. 

From that hour to the period at which this 
tale commences. Max Eberstein had been the 
only human being, male or female, ever known 
to be possessed of influence over Waldemar, and 
this influence was held by most people as little 
to be accounted for as denied. 

When Falkenburg made his nocturnal inroad 
upon his friend, the latter was occupied in the 
perusal of one of Balzac^s novels, and did not 
seem to consider the hour as one calling more 
naturally for repose than any other. Upon Falk- 
enburg's question as to whether he never slept, 
he returned the answer we have reported, laying 
down his book at the same time. 

" And so you complain of ennuis do you?" he 
then added, after a pause, " well, turn night into 
day. I assure you I have found it a pretty toler- 
able remedy — by sleeping through the forenoon, 
one avoids all the more commonplace portion of 
existence, all those stupid tiresome convention- 
alities which jp^rate upon my perceptions like the 
winding-up ofso many clocks, which are only to 
be set going later — ^nobody is fit for society till 
after he has supped. Till then, bah ! I would as 
soon go on board a steam-vessel before the first 
coals had been put upon the fire." 

Waldemar had placed himself astride upon a 
chair opposite Max, and with his chin resting 
on his two hands crossed over the chair-back, he 
sat glowering in silence at his companion. 

At length: 

*^ What is your opinion about being in love. 
Max ?' ' asked Waldemar, with what in any one but 
him would have been a shade of awkwardness. 

"My opinion," echoed Max, gazing stead- 
fastly upon his suest •, " my opinion about being 
in love ? why, that it is upon earth the one only 
state a man should aspire to — ay! open your 
eyes, Waldemar, open them wide. I never spoke 
to you on this subject, because I never thought 
you capable of comprehending me — it is your 
great deficiency, your mistake." 

"Why, Max?" exclaimed Falkenburg. 

"Ay I" continued Eberstein, "I surprise you. 
Love ! it is a deception, an illusion, a madness, 
for which, mark me well, all that is real, all that 
is lasting, all that is reasonable, should be gladly 
sacrificed." 

" Well," cried Waldemar, more and more 
astonished, " if any body had told me I should 
ever hear Max Kberstein ranting like a love- 
sick girl — " 

" You don't know what you ^re saying, lieber 
Freund^" interrupted Max. " I am talkmg like 
a man ; no girl, or woman, knows any thing of 



I the passion as I speak of it. Mind I say passion; 
that is, a suffering, a pain, an endurance, a most 
exquisite anguisl^ a torture, the bearing which 
doubles every energy, refines every sense, sharp- 
ens every perception, and makes the soul expand 
—expand, Waldemar ! — ^there it is. Love is ex- 

rnsion. Here has been your mistake — a mistake 
have often deplored for your sake — but of 
which I never sought to cure you, because I hold 
that useless. You have made women of all sorts 
and sizes, of all ages, and of all kinds, love you 
— ce n'est ptu fa, my dear fellow, ce n'est pas ea" 

" I suppose, you say rightly, Max," rejomed 
Falkenburg, almost despondingly ; " for Heaven 
knows, all the adoration they have wasted has 
never procured me one whole day's genuine joy." 

" How should It ?" was the reply. 

"And yet," resumed Waldemar, after a few 
moments passed by both in perfect silence, 
" when Julia Lindenheim — " 

Eberstein's brow darkened, and the tone of 
his voice altered, as he said, 

" Waldemar, never pronounce that name. I 
am not talking of the obfect of the passion, who 
is always unworthy — make up your mind to that 
— but of the abstract passion itself; and yet," 
and he appeared to struggle with some feeling, 
which at length he succeeded in mastering, " and 
yet, Waldemar, I will, for your sake, once speak 
of that woman — once, and never again. I will 
do it, because none other would or could tell you 
what I can tell : when Julia's falsehood was 
glaringly evident, and when, as the hackneyed 
phrase goes, * all was over' between us, I did en- 
dure more fearful agony than you can imagine 
(particularly for such a cause). Well, that 
passed by, and reflect well on what I say : there 
are many, many hours when I regret that it could 
do so. Without such a contest, no man's cup of 
sensation can be full ; and believe me, Walde- 
mar, for men like you and I, these are the emo- 
tions to be sought. While the torture lasts, you 
can feel, as it were, the ebb and flow of Being ; 
every sinew, every fibre, every nerve, quivers, 
pants, writhes, rebels, attesting vitality, and 
making tangible to you the thread of your exist- 
ence ; and then from time to time, as you grow 
stronger, you contemplate your own struggle 
from afar, and as your energies rise or faU, so 
do you judge your own self, as you would an 
actor, hissing or applauding, as it may be. Ah! 
Waldemar, when the curtain drops upon this 
play, one is very weary, very weary — but one 
has lived — ^believe me, this is life." 

Falkenburg and Max talked together till the 
first tints of early dawn had begun to contend 
with the waning light of the wax-candles; and 
as they separated, 

" Mind," repeated Eberstein, " the object of 
the passion is of small consequence ; it is the 
passion itself that must be felt." 

"I believe they are all mad," said Waldemar, 
to himself, as, dissatisfied and grumbling, he 
traced his steps home ; " I wish they were all 
at the devil. What can have put me in such a 
humor?" 



CHAPTER XHL 

Those who have affirmed love to be a 
"strange" thing have, of a surety, emitted an 
ineontrovertible truth. Its comings and goings, 
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beginnings and endings, signs and characters, 
motives and tastes, are wholly and entirely be- 
yond any moral wisdom or prevision, eccentric 
and incomprehensible as the movements of a 
comet. 

One fine day, after having beaten about the 
bush, as we know, for a pretty considerable time. 
Monsieur de Falkenburg was obliged to confess 
to himself, that he was in love. The fact stared 
him in the face, and he was forced to admit it. 
How it had "come to this," as people sometimes 
say, it was out of his science to tell, but there it 
was : the shock had been given, and the com- 
motion felt, and there was no help now. No 
help? — that was, perhaps, not so sure. 

Waldemar, it must be premised, did not par- 
take of Monsieur d'Eberstein's exalted notions 
of love in the abstract, and his pride revolted 
from the idea of any woman bom, being the me- 
dium through which pain should be inflicted 
upon him. Therefore, when he found himself 
" caught," his first feeling was one of vexation, 
his first resolve, to achieve that proverbial im- 
possibility, called *^ kicking against the pricks." 
But the '' pricks" were troublesome customers, 
and he gave that up. Then he began to exam- 
ine the state of the case minutely, and compar- 
ing the present with the pasL\^he set to work to 
ascertain whether he had not hitherto been mis- 
taken, and whether, without knowing it, he 
might not have been in love before. But there 
was no turning this to any account, for what he 
felt for Helen was decidedly different from any 
thing he had ever experienced in his life. 

Waldemar did then rebel most determinedly, 
and, like the Grantleys, he, too, seemed to find 
something particularly annoying in Helen's size, 
and a dozen times a day he would exclaim, with 
every sign of exasperation : 

" Such a mouse, such a mite, such a hop-o'- 
my-thumb to do these things ! zum Kuckttck.^^ 

But it was all no use, and he could only go 
on fretting and fuming, and abusing la bergeron- 
nette. And then, again, another question— did 
she love him? (that Waldemar should ever 
have to ask this of himself I) Old habit and a 
kind of cradle conviction never failed to answer : 
"Of course, how should she do otherwise?" 
Still there were moments when a doubt would 
intrude into this goodly company, and set the 
flatterers to flight. 

It was not to be borne, and he determined to 
strike one great blow, and get free of the whole 
concern at once. The impression made by 
"such a bit of a chit" could not, he argued, be 
very profound, and absence would infallibly work 
a cure in less than a week. The 1st of Uctobier 
was only two days off; he would go to the Falk- 
enburg to shoot for a day or two with some four 
or five old friends, to whom the state of his an- 
cestral home was no secret ; they would drain 
the wine butts left by his sire's sobriety, and 

after that, he would return to L , and plunge 

up to the ears in the " pleasures" of a garrison 
life. 

Eberstein and three cavalry officers, who pass- 
ed for belonging to Falkenbucg's clique^ accept- 
ed the invitation, and the rendezvous was fixed 
at the old ch&teau, on the morning of the first of 
the month. The night before, Waldemar went 
to Lady Marlowe's. He said not one word of 
his departure, but every now and then he looked 



spitefully at Helen ^ and, if you could have read 
in his heart at that moment, you would have 
found the hieroglyphics upon it, if well deci- 
phered, contained somewhere about the follow- 
ing sense : 

" How I am going to worry you 1 (at least I 
hope so I) how sorry you will be when you hear 
I am gone I and, if you are not, how I shall 
hate you !" And then, at the bare idea of such 
a possibility as that of her not being grieved to 
death at his departure, he would feel as though 
he oojuld have beaten her ! 

And this is love ! Nay 1 what is more, love 
of a very genuine kind. " There is so much in 
love whic^ is not love," says Lovelcu^e. He 
might have said, "there is so much in love 
which is hate." Yet such very often are the 
first signs of that singular state to which man is 
reduced by "the strong necessity of loving," as 
Byron terms it. 

Once, however, Waldemar's spitefulness was 
in great danger of being vanquished. Helen 
handed to him a cup of tea, and in so doing, her 
hand touched his : it was but her little £iger, 
and the wing of a fly would not have been of 
lighter contact; but in the words of Mercutio, 
"it was enough," and some of the steaming 
beverage was spilt upon the carpet. Waldemar 
looked at Helen, who did not look at him, but 
who very unmistakably blushed. 

The next morning Monsieur de Falkenburg 
had quitted Friedrichsbad, and, together with 
Max, was on his road to the chateau. The 
shooting was good, the weather magnificent, 
and the baron and his guests prolonged their 
stay during a whole week. After all, the limit- 
ed number of chambers they required were to 
be found air-tight; and as to the table, round 
which they assembled twice a day, thanks to 
the produce of wood, wold, and stream, it ofier- 
ed tnem fare such as a prince would not despise. 
Babeli, too, was not a little proud of her profi- 
ciency in the culinary art. She had, in her 
young days, ruled over Baron Sigismond's 
kitchen, and made half a dozen virgins of the 
spit and stewpan fly at her least bidding. She 
had grumbled through more than thirty years of 
decadence under the unconvivial reign of the last 
proprietor; but her love for her art, and her 
pride in the' exercise of it, were unabated, and, 
so long as the guests were of those in whose 
sight the glorious name of Falkenburg would, 
not suffer from pewter platters or cracked trench- 
ers, Babeli was delighted at any " gathering" 
which should afford her a pretext for recurring 
to her former labors, and upholding, in her own 
eyes, her right to undiminished fame. 

" Babeli had, besides this, one great occupa- 
tion in life, which she had contrived to pursue 
in spite of every other call upon her time : name- 
ly, the acquisition- of legendary lore. In her 
early days, oral tradition had been her chief re- 
source, and Baron Sigismond, bed-ridden, though 
with every sense alive, during the last two years 
of his existence, used often to call Babeli from 
the arduous cares of her fiery realm, to the soli- 
tude of his dark crimson-curtained chamber, in 
order to make her tell some weird tale of the 
olden time, wherein one of his ancestors was 
concerned. No creature living, he would often 
say, was so learned in the legends of the Falken- 
burg as Babeli, and night after night did theve 
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two watch ont the lamps, exolianging the treas- 
ores of their grim knowledc^e (for the memory 
of Sigismond the Long-toothed was to the last 
well stored), until even the doughty Freiherr 
himself would almost fancy he could feel the 
tam^rings of spirit-fingers among the hangings 
of his hed-head. The old child was sung to 
sleep eternal by these ghostly lallabies, ana one 
night as the castle clock was striking twelve, the 
great dim eyes that had been stretching out bet- 
ter to seize the sense of some ending tale, when 
the tale was ended, closed. Babeli began another 
story, but her listener was dead. 

Later the few remaining volumes of the library 
had been carefully spelled over by the female 
factotum, and ransacked in search of what alone 
she dignified with the name of " history." For 
the last six or seven years, during which Babeli 
might be looked upon as tW virtual mistress of 
the ancient domain, the care she spent upon 
young Lyulph's education had not prevented her 
from prosecuting her favorite study with increas- 
ing ardor, "mildemar, before whom, as we 
have seen, she lost no opportunity of displaying 
her acquirements, had dubbed her " Chief of the 
Falkenburg archives,'' while as to young Lyulph, 
the horror he entertained of any thing m the 
shape of a legend was such that he invariably 
declared he would climb up into the rookery, or 
make a bed upon the top of the old tower soon- 
er than be droned at for one instant by Babeli. 
This feeling was instinctive, and from the hour 
when his infant ears could suck in the meaning 
of any outward sound, he had rebelled against 
the tales attempted round his cradle by his nurse. 
One of the only possibilities of keeping Lyulph 
in order, consisted in threatening him with a le« 
gend — and this did not always succeed. He 
was not yet five years old, when for some hein- 
ous offense Babeli followed him round the haise 
cour, a dripping-spoon in her hand, crying out 
as her ultima ratio^ *^ I'll tell you the story of 
Sir Ludovic, the Squint-eyed, who to revenge 
himself upon his wife, served up the head of Con- 
rad Kahlheim at supper, garnished with carrots 
and a lemon in his mouth!" 

" Then if you do," replied the boy rendered 
desperate, and backing himself against the water- 
butt, '' ril bite !" with nails and teeth set ready 
for action, the imp looked so like a porcupine at 
bay that this was Babeli's last regular, onset, and 
the occasional skirmishes that took place upon 
this terrain were trifling in comparison, and 
four-and-twenty hours seldom passed over any 
narrative attempt of the loquacious crone, with- 
out the very circumstances she had tried to con- 
vey to his youthful comprehension being turned 
by Lyulph into the basis of some practical joke, 
whicn went nigh to disturb Babeli's reasoning 
faculties. 

Babeli and Lyulph formed, each in their way, 
two very principal subjects of diversion for Wal- 
demar and his guests. After a long day's tramp 
across the country, with Martin, the whole party 
would, on their return with one accord, repair 
to the kitchen, and there commune with the 
huntsman's spouse, as she flitted to and fro be- 
fore the blazing, crackling fire. If no H stories" 
were being told, Lyulph was sure to be about, 
absorbing the whole care of the meek, mild-faced 
Jager, in keeping him out of mischief, or attend- 
ing to Eberstein, for whom he evinced an un- 



usual liking, and who alone, out of all his bro- 
ther's companions, appeared to take a deep and 
singular interest in the child. No entreaties or 
conmiands could prevent Lyulph from accompa- 
nying the chasteurt on all their excursions, how- 
ever long ; and upon one occasion, when Walde- 
mar thinking the sport proposed for the day like 
ly to prove too much for the boy's force, sug* 
gestea locking him up in one of the upper rooms : 

'* Heaven save you, Herr Baron," interposed 
Martin, ** what would be the use of locking him 
up? where there are windows and chimneys 
there are ways out for him ; best let him go-^ 
best let him go ; if he stays behind he will eith- 
er wring the Cardinal's neck (the Cardinal was 
the old turkey we have once seen, and which, 
of the same age as Babeli, was pretty generally 
supposed by the surrounding peasantry to be 
her familiar demon), or else do a deadly mis- 
chief to my old woman herself: he has vowed 
he would Qo one or the other, if he was not al- 
lowed to go out, and as sure as death he will 
keep his word." 

'^ Let him go with me," said Max, and ac- 
cordingly, during the entire day, the unruly 
imp had hardly stirred from Eberstein's side. 
He bore the fktigues of the sport miraculously, 
winning thereby encomiums from the whole 
group, and even obtaining a pinch of the ear, in 
S>rm of a caress, from his orother. As the home- 
ward road was struck out, however, he showed 
some symptoms of fatigue, and when the dusk 
came on, he consented to accept the huntsman's 
shoulders as a conveyance, thereby evincing the 
extraordinary extent of his condescension and 
regard for that venerable retainer of his family. 

It was the last day Waldemar's guests w^ere 
to remain with him, and preparations were made 
for an unusual prolongation of the nightly carouse. 
When the party re-entered the castle court, they 
became aware of an addition to their numbers, 
in the shape of Heidenstein, who had been un- 
able to accept the original invitation, but who 
had stolen a day to assist at the end of their rev- 
els with his friends. 

Huge gnarled logs of wood buiiied in the 
vast chimney of the Ritter-Saal, and threw a 
broad red glare upon the dark walls: from the 
high vaulted ceiling hung, suspended by brass 
cluiins, dingy with rust, three large chandeliers 
formed of stags' antlers, and at stated distances 
along the walls, branches of the same showed 
what had formerly been the mode adopted for 
lighting up this vast chamber. At present the 
illumination was scanty enough, being confined 
to four smoking flaming, tallow candles placed 
at the corners of a long table laid out for supper, 
two of which were stuck into ponderous copper 
candlesticks, and two into similar machines made 
of tin. The appearance of the whole would 
have been gloomy, had it not been for the fire ; 
but that sent forth such bright, warm, living 
rays disporting upon every object, dancing fronts 
the hearthstoae to the wall, shining upon an old 
battered cdidiss that hung opposite to the chim- 
ney, and sparkling in the pent-up golden flood 
of the wine-flasks upon the board, that it was 
impossible to separate ideas of comfort from its 
aspect. 

The table was spread with a cloth of Babeli's 
own spinning, unbleached and coarse, but clean 
and fresh, smelling of wholesome herbs. Cer- 
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tain it iS| that when the guests took their places 
at the feast, an observer might have amply ver- 
ified the exactness of Babeli's statement respect- 
ing the condition of the vaistelle. While the soup 
was served in a capacious tureen of old Dresden 
china, cracked relic of former splendor, half a 
dozen trout lay blue and cool upon a wooden 
dish, and a chipped plate of white earthenware 
supported a streaming ragout of partridges, 
stewed with sauer^kraut. Opposite to a roasted 
hare — a plump twelve-pounder, resting on a flat 
pewter invention, looking like a dripping-pan— 
rose a salad of endive and celery, darkly green 
as a church-yard yew, bristling out of what more 
resembled a sieve than any thing else. A cold 
boar-bam lay resignedly upon a small stone slab, 
and a heap of icreviaseSy big as young lobsters, 
were piled up in a brown porringer. Each 
cuest was furnished with a stag's-horn-handled 
knife, and a massy fork and spoon of very an- 
cient plate, one half dozen of each of these being 
all that was rescued out of the general ruin. 
The means provided for drinking were various. 
Here it was a flat tumbler, there a cup, in one 
case a large horn goblet, in another a small 
glass, transparent as the skin of an egg-shell; 
and at Waldemar's side stood a huge pokcU (or 
uncovered tankard) of silver, formed entirely of 
small medallions, on which were stamped what 
were supposed to be the portraits of the Lords 
of Falkenburg, from the earliest times down to 
those in which the tankard had been fabricated 
by order of Baron Sigismond's father. A well- 
rounded hillock of black bread swelled up, with- 
out any intermediary whatever from the flat 
surface of the table-cloth, and salt was discern- 
ible once in a broken Sevres saucer, and once 
in a kind of diminutive sauce-boat, scooped by 
Martinis ingenuity out of the bark of some tree. 

'* What a curious light the fire throws upon 
that old picture yonder," said Eberstein, point- 
ing to a dingy frame hanging on the side of the 
wall opposite to the chimney. "See where the 
reflection of the flame just flickers round the 
nose, and makes it look like a white radish in 
the middle of the face.'' 

*' A pretty metamorphosis, if tradition speaks 
truth!" observed Waldemar. "That worthy 
ancestor of mine is said to have died of drinking '" 
and turning to his next neighbor, " it is by him, 
Alb<!rt, that you and I are related ; his first wife 
was a Sternheim." 

" Ah !" rejoined he who was thus addressed, 
" that accounts then, I presume, for the extraor- 
dinary convivial propensities of my uncle Hans." 

" He was the last Falkenburg who inhabited 
the old castle," continued Waldemar, " and his 
defense of it against Gustavus Adolphus has en- 
titled him to historical honors." 

"What?" interposed Max, "is that the fa- 
mous Eberhard Falkenburg?" 

" Yes I Eberhard, der harte Eber,* as he was 
nicknamed, on account of some circumstance 
which I (ion't exactly remember, but which 
Babeli will tell you if you have .an^ curiosity 
about it ] the truth is, he was a hard one, and 
tough as any Eber between the Rhine and the 
Spree, so that I dare say the name was well be- 
stowed." 

"Well," resumed Max, "in a history of th e 

* The jeu de iMts is untranalateabto ; Ebety meaning 
wild boar, and hart, as with ua^ hard. 



ThirtjT Tears' War upon the banks of the Rhine 
that I read not long ago, I found a description 
of his defense of the Falkenburg, and a finer or 
more unequal resistance is not to be imagined." 

"And he dead drunk every night 1" remarked 
Waldemar. 

" Never mind ; here's to his health wherever 
he may be 1" and Max filled to the brim the horn 
problet which had fallen to his share, and emptied 
its contents at a draught. 

" The cuirass that bangs up there, close be- 
side him," said Waldemar, pointing to the piece 
of armor already mentioned, " was that of a 
Swedish colonel, and the great staring-hole in 
the left side, just over the heart, is a piece of 
old Eberhard's handiwork. It is said that he 
was at table with a few chosen companions, 
when the news was brought to him ot an un- 
expected attack. He was unarmed, and unable 
to stand upright. He gave all his orders, never- 
theless, with the utmost precision, and ended by 
sallying forth himself at the head of a small 
troop of determined followers, and beating back 
the enemy to their tents; he had a desperate 
battle with the officer who commanded the at- 
tack, but armed as he was only with his sword, 
he managed to send the Swede into the other 
world, and returned to the castle with the dead 
man upon his back, abusing him all the way for 
being so heavy. They say uiat as soon as he had 
assured himself of every precaution being taken 
against a future attempt, he called for more 
wme, replsujed himself at the table, and there 
sat until ne fell under it, reciting a deprofundis 
for the soul of the Swede." 

"Ah 1" said Albert Sternheim, disposing upon 
his plate the well-denuded thigh-bones of the 
hare, and carving for himself a comfortable 
slice from the filfet of a roebuck before him, 
" those old fellows of the middle ages give us 
the go-by all to nothing, yet they were no bet- 
ter than we, if you come to that." ' 

" Rather worse," opined his opposite neigh- 
bor, helping himself to a monstrous wedge of 
ham \ " but they somehow or other made their 
duties and their bad habits march together." 

" That is, their vices did not necessarily de- 
grade them,'* said Max, "as ours do us, and 
they could afibrd the excess on the one hand 
without impairing the wholesome energy on the 
other; as, for instance, Fritz," he continued, 
turning to Heidenstein, " that famous anecdote 
in your own family, of the knight who ran away 
with his cousin's wife ; as they were riding at 
night full speed through a wood, a barefooted 
friar came running toward them, and in the 
name of the Virgin implored the knight to lend 
aid and protection to a convent close by, which 
a party of plunderers were trying to invade. 
Without hesitating an instant, the knight took 
the lady from the saddle, and leaving her under 
cover of an oak-tree, he hastened with all his 
retainers to the spot where he was called in the 
Virgin's name. After routing the marauders, 
he galloped back at dawn to the wood, but the 
only trace he could discover of his mistress was 
a bloody vail — she had been carried off and de- 
voured by the wolves ! — ^that is the origin of the 
odd name borne to this day by the spot where 
the event is said to have happened : the ' Car- 
refour of our Lady of the Wolves,' for imme- 
diately after, the knight is reported to have built 
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a ohapel to the Virgin in memory of his lost 
love, previous to taking the cross himself and 

i'oining Frederick II. in Palestine. But I should 
ike to know who, in our time, if he ran away 
with another man's wife, would consent to turn 
out of his road and put his ill-gotten gains in 
jeopardy for the supplications of a monk ?" 

" Unless," remarked Waldemar, with a bit- 
terly contemptnous smile, " the actual posses- 
sion of the forbidden fruit had awakened him to 
a sense of its inconveniences, and that the obfet 
adore were already regarded as an encumbrance. 
The heroes of our times, barpfainers in adven- 
ture, pettifoggers in guilt, swmdlers rather than 
criminals, generally contrive to grope their way 
out of a wickedness they want courage to carry 
through, by some cunning cowardice which 
loads the blame' on other shoulders. Bah I what 
a race ! and what an age 1" and Waldemar dis- 
dainfully pushed his plate from ,him, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

Martin, the huntsman, entered at this mo- 
ment bearing on his two hands a dish, whereon 
fumed the head of a wild boar, dressed after the 
most approved fashion, and ^Mocking," as Babeli 
said, while she served it up, " for all the world 
like Conrad Eahlheim himself!" only as lemons 
were not to be procured, she had introduced 
into his jellying jaws apiece of beet-root, which 
added considerably to the grisly appearance of 
the whole. 

" The secret of the superiority of our ances- 
tors over us," said a thin, sallow-faced captain 
of lancers, as soon as the boar's head had been 
installed with due solemnity upon the board, 
** lies in their profound convictions and in their 
constant activity — " 

" Say in their activity alone. Earl," exclaim- 
ed Waldemar. "All the rest depends upon that 
— there can be no strong convictions in idleness, 
no energy, no faith where the entire being is 
oppressed by the sense of its own utter inutility, 
and where there is no more room for the exer- 
cise of a stout will, no more occasion for high- 
strung resolve, than there is for a condor in a 
canary cage." 

Any one who should have watched Eberstein 
at this moment must have been struck by the 
expression with which he looked at Waldemar. 
It was one of admiration, mingled with regret, 
and the sharp, clear eyes, while there was no 
mistaking the strong interest they expressed, 
seemed at the same time as though they would 
fathom the speaker's very soul, and study every 
passing idea and thought. 

^^^ie diahUV* at length cried Falkenburg, 
abruptly, and as thoug;h determined to cut short 
a train of reflection that displeased him — " qtte 
diable ! have we no talk but of the littleness of 
our age ? We are strangely philosophical to- 
night, methinks, and tiresome as an assembly of 
Leipsic professors. Come, Heidenstein, give us 
some news : what great events have agitated 
the court of our august sovereign since I left it." 

" If you mean L ,'* replied Heidenstein, 

^nothing has occurred there save the disgrace 
di Griinbausen — " 

" What !" interrogated the whole party, the 
Hof-Marshalir' 

'' Precisely so ; the quality of the grand-ducal 
banquets was held to be out of all proportion 
with the sums put down by Griinbausen ; added 



to which, at his recent visit to the King of , 

our gracious master found the champagne much 
better than at his own table, and discovered that 
it cost less, so Griinhausen has been bedankt, 
and your cousin Christopher is to take his place." 

** Nay then, indeed," said Waldemar, gayly, 
"heaven save us from all invitations to the 
Schlots ! for, believe me, in the way of economy, 
Christopher will stick at nothing. The poor 
unfortunate duke 1" he continueowith a laugh, 
" his purse will be a gainer, that is certain ; but 
we shall have a funeral ere long — Griinhausen 
may have cheated him, but he will die of Chris- 
topher, in the form of a beefsteak cut from a 
murrained cow I" 

All joined in the laugh against Waldemar's 
cousin, who was generally disliked, and Heiden- 
stein went on. 

" So much for court news," said he; " but I 
think I have some other gossip nearer home, 
that may, perhaps, be even more interesting to 
our host," and be cast a glance of good-natured 
raillery at Waldemar. 

"Then pray tell it quickly," returned Falken- 
burg, "for I'm always immensely carious to dis- 
cover what the things are which people fancy 
may interest me.'* 

"Well, then, here goes," said Fritz, "and if 
you don't like it, tant pit. You remember that 
tall Russian, Prince Basiloff, who has been tak- 
ing the baths at Friedrichsbad all the season, 
and paying court to that beautiful Miss Cam- 
eron ?" 

" Well ?" 

" Well, the day after you left, his elder broth- 
er arrived, and nothing is talked of but his 
adoration of her cousin." 

" What, the little thing?" asked Stemheim. 

" Yes I the * little thing,' as you call her,** 
continued Heidenstein; "he raves about her, 
says openly she is the most fascinating fairy he 
ever saw in his life, et quHl enperd la tete.'^ 

" Ah !" said slowly Waldemar, who had not 
yet spoken ; and the word was accompanied by 
a shrug of the shoulders and a twirl of his right 
mustache. 

" I should not be surprised now if that girl 
had something magnetic about her," observed 
Max. " I have sometimes seen very little peo- 
ple be very dangerous ; besides, there is a some- 
thing in that brown hair of hers I do not like ; 
it is wavy by nature, as in some of Titian's pic- 
tures, and does not lie down flat and close to her 
head. Depend upon it, if brushed in the dark, 
it would emit sparks of electricity like the fur 
of a cat." 

" Perhaps she has electrified Prince Basiloff," 
pursued Fritz ; " and, if so, it may be a good 
thin? for her, for he has a fortune of two hun- 
drea thousand florins a year." 

" Bah 1" said Waldemar, and a glance of in- 
describable fierceness shot from his eyes ; but it 
was rapid as a lightning-flash, and the instant 
after, "He is welcome to her, for me," he ob- 
served, disdainfully. 

"Those English girls are wonderful some- 
times for the marriages they make," opined 
Stemheim. 

" Oh ! there never was any thing like the way 
in which this Russian goes on,'* persisted Fritz. 
" To-morrow night he has managed to organ- 
ize a ball at the JTur-soa/, to which he has 
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made the commissaries, in a body, invite the 

duke : and, of course, all the world from L 

will be there. He and his brother have ar- 
ranged it all their own way ; they pretend the 
object of it is some charity or other, but the 
fact is, it is got np for the special deliffht and 
glorification of those two English girls.'" 

^* It is past eleven already,'' said Waldemar, 
leaving his chair; «nd then, opening the door 
that led into the vestibule, " Martin," he cried, in 
a loud voice, ^' bring us the friar's windmill," 

The huntsman, obedient to the call, appeared 
a moment after, carrying two objects of different 
sizes, which he placed in the middle of the table. 
One was a large stone pitcher, and the other a 
windmill, about a foot high, the body of which 
was of china of the purest Saxon rococo, while 
the open work, whence depended the mimic 
sails, was of silver. 

*^ What's in the stoup, Martin?" asked Wald- 
emar. 

" Soharlachberger, casked twelve hours after 
you were bom, Herr Baron J*^ 

" Good I alter Freund, you may now retire to 
rest; we shall want nothing more to-night. And 
DOW, meine Herm,^^ recommenced Waldemar, 
approaching the table, " to work at the mill 1 if 
yon please — ^who begins ?" 

"I," said Max, " as the oldest." 

He then drew the windmill toward him, and 
blowing stronprly into a tube, which pierced the 
upper jpart of it from side to side, he set the sails 
in motion. As soon as this was accomplished, 
he directed all his attention to a smaU dial plate 
at the back of the mill, the hand of which (for 
there was but one) being affixed to the tube in 
question, followed its rotation, and stopped when 
it ceased to move. As the movement of the 
sails began to slacken, all eyes were alternately 
fixed upon the dial plate and upon Eberstein. 

^* Ztm KuckukP^ he muttered, "eleven 1 con- 
found the invention — no ! it does not stop I twelve I 
ah ! cause gagnee I one ! two ! — what more wind 
yet? — ^threel allont dxmcl four I why, it halts 
like a sprained magpie — ^another still — well come 
I'm quit for five." 

The windmill passed to his right hand neigh- 
bor, and the same game was enacted over again 
by him ; he remaining sentenced to swallow but 
three measures of wine in succession (the end 
and aim of this contrivance). f%)m him it went 
to Heidenstein, who became thl& object of the 
laughs, groans, and hisses of the whole company, 
for having got off with but one potation, and 
next Sternheim tried his luck. Being endowed 
with the chest and Iwigs of a dray horse, he re- 
solved to take every precaution, and accordingly, 
when his turn came, he barely blew breath suf- 
ficient into the tube to move the sails ; he had 
falsely calculated that the wheels would ^o once 
rouna. and stop at one, two, or three ; instead 
of which, after halting from cipher to cipher, 
the needle stopped plump in the middle of the 
highest of all, just neatly splitting the difference 
between the X and the first of the two units. 

A shout of laughter greeted the failure of 
Sternheim's calculations. 

" He shall drink it with all possible solenmity," 
said Waldemar; and he forthwith set about 
choosing two goblets of pretty nearly equal di- 
mensions, each containing somewhat more than 
half a pint. Both were filled to the brim with 



Soharlachberger from the stone pitcher, and 
placed before the intended victim, who took his 
fate with resignation. 

" By rights, old fellow, you should have the 
twelve half zchoppen ranged, ready filled, before 
you," remarked Waldemar ; " but, as no twelve 
of the same tribe exists at present within these 
walls, you must needs be content with these 
two, which I will engage shall be replenished to 
your hand before you require to stretch it forth. 
And now we will wait for the first stroke of the 
clock, it wants ten minutes yet ;" and so saying, 
Waldemar re-seated himself, placing his watch 
before him on the table. 

**Two hundred thousand florins a year, did 
you say, that Russian has, Fritz?" asked the 
sallow-faced lancer, reverting to the former sub* 
ject of discourse. 

" Yes I 'tis a pleasant little /ai^eut/ a roulettei 
to aid ope in skimming through life." 

"And all that to buy baui>les for lA^oman 
who, before a month is out, ceases to regard you 
as any thing, save the payer of her bills," said 
Max. 

" And when it would be so easy, too, not to 
be burthened with a wife at all I" sneered Wal- 
demar. 

" But if he is in love with her ?" observed the 
lancer. 

" Raison de plus,^^ rejoined Falkenburg, with 
marked contempt. 

"How so?" asked Sternheim. 

" You are wrong, Waldemar," interposed Hei- 
denstein ; " at least I would almost venture to 
affirm that you are so. At the risk of being 
mercilessly bantered by you all, I will avow that 
I do believe in the perfect good conduct ; nay, 
more, in the virtue . . . ." 

"Ho! ho! hark to Fritz!" cried the whole 
set. 

"You're going to be married, Fritz," said 
Falkenburg, in a pitying tone ; " and you are in 
the situation of a man who vaunts the solvabili- 
ty of a bank, wherein he has placed all his for- 
tune. Vou8 etet orfevre, Monsieur Josse, and I 
would lay any wager you like" — and as he spoke, 
Waldemar's countenance assumed a disagreea- 
ble, and almost ominous expression — " I would 
lay any wager that — " 

"Mark 3ie hour, Waldemar!" cried Max, 
who watched him narrowly for the last few mo- 
ments, and who did not seem quite to like the 
direction the conversation was taking. 

" Glass in hand, Albert !" vociferated Falken- 
burg. "Attention, meine Herm; in one second 
the castle clock will strike." 

Sternheim obeyed the summons. Falkenburg 
seized the stone pitcher, and advanced to the 
drinker's side. The castle clock struck one, and 
as the metallic sound vibrated through the whole 
building, the contents of the first goblet had 
vanished. 

Two! three! four! five! and ever at each 
stroke the cup was emptied and re-filled by 
Waldemar's ready hand. 

Six! 

" He hasn't lost so much as the vibration of 
the hammer on the bell," said Fritz. 

" Your apathetic drinkers are wonderful peo- 
ple," remarked Eberstein; "there is no saying 
what they may imbibe." 

Seven ! 
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"I'll bet yon any thing he don't ^o to the 
end," cried the lancer; "h^s beginning to 
breathe." 

'^Henghl" granted Max; "he'll go to the 
end, and back again the same vay, u yoa try 
him." 

Eight I 

"No I but he it a little red though," hinted 
Fritz. 

" The reflection of the fire," snggested Stern- 
heim, himself between two caps. 

Nine I 

"If he goes to the end, I'll propose you a 
wager," said Waldemar. 

Ten! 

" I beffin to think I did well not to bet against 
him," observed the lancer; "for all I'm oon^ 
vinced every star in the firmament is dancing at 
this very moment before his eyes." 

Eleven ! 

"I wonder for how many days together he 
coold do that," said Max, "I wish he belong- 
ed to me, one need never fear for a livelihooid 
with such a curiosity ; he might be brought to 
any thing, if properly trained r' 

The -twelfth stroke told deep and sonorous 
from the ancient bell, and the last drop of Schar- 
lacbberger rolled down Stemheim's capacious 
throat. 

" And now," beffan Waldemar, " I'll lay you 
a wager that ....'' 

But before the words could be said to have 
quitted his lips, the doors of the RiUer'Saal 
were flung open, and the whole party started to 
their feet, at the si^ht of an apparition, so 
strange, that at first it was hard to classify it. 
It attested its affinity to the female sex, by the 
long loose tresses of piebald hair, half black, 
half white, which escaped from a coif of name- 
less hue, but the rest of its garments were such 
as would have set at naaght the science of any 
tailor or mantuamaker that ever breathed. 

"Babeli!" ejaculated Waldemar, eying the 
strange figure from top to toe ; " are ye mad, 
woman ?" 

"Oh, master! master! woe to the house!" 
exclaimed she, wringing her hands ; " the Fal- 
con of the Nest has cri^ !" 

"The what?" retorted Waldemar, sternly. 
" Go to bed, Babeli ; go to bed, I say, and sleep 
oflfyour bad dreams." 

ixA at this the old woman stood still, and 
seemed to calm down into a determined opposi- 
tion. 

"Master I" said she, in a lower tone, "I was 
with Baron Sigismond when he died, and it was 
at this same midnight hour ; I had just told him 
the tale of Red Agnes of Rauschbach, who sold 
herself to the Evil One for love of Otto Falken- 
burg, the Templar j the lamp had cone out, but 
the moon was shining bright, and by its light I 
saw the falcon fly down from the nest up yonder, 
and settle on the window-sill; it gave one long 
screech, and then away it flew; and when I 
turned round to tell the old master another story, 
he was gone too, and I had only a corpse before 
me! Master! the fidcon has sereecned again 
this night: the hour is the same as then, and so 
was the cry." 

"Pshaw! Babeli," said Waldemar, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, "how can you expect me 
to listen to such nonsense? When my grand- 



father died, yoa saw some owl hover round ih» 
window, or some orow — there are enough of 
both at the tower — and to-night you have been 
dreaming." 

Though none of those present were accessible 
to supernatural terrors, yet there was in the old 
woman's words and manner a solemnity which, 
combined together with the hour and scene, 
disposed each of them rather to allay her fears, 
than irritate them farther by ridicule or jesting. 

"Dreaming!'^ echoed she, "I was not even 
asleep. Some time before Martin came up to 
tell me the friar's windmill had been had up^ 
and I was thinking oyer all the mad pranks that 
it had given rise to in its time, when the old clock 
struck twelve, and just then the falcon cried. I 
listened; it cried again, and its cry was right 
over my bed head. Then I got up, and came 
to you, mfister, for the bird means nothing to 
anybody else, only to you." 

"Well, old jlftttf ercAen," said Heidenstein 
good-naturedly, "suppose we escort you back 
to your chamber in a body, and look oat for the 
bird of ill-omen." 

The proposition was acted upon, and the whole 
party set olf with Babeli, excepting only Stern- 
heim, who was fast asleep upon the table, one 
hand under his head, and the. other grasping 
tightly the knuckle of the boar ham. 

They ascended the stairs to the -first landing- 
place, through the i^de window of which the 
moon shone brilliantly, bathing in pure cold 
light the rugged outhnes of the distant tower, 
and the woods at its feet, and flooding the broad 
stone steps and the wide vestibule with its pale 
radiance. 

" There !" whispered Babeli, drawing close to 
Heidenstein, and shuddering with fright. " There 
it is aeain !" « 

And surely enough a most unearthly cry did 
come quivering through the air. The party 
stopped and listened. 

" It is the self-same cry as when the old mas- 
ter died," resumed Babeli. " I mind it well, for 
it was but yesternight I told the story to youns 
Lyulph, because he would not go to bed ; and 
he did only consent to do so when I made a 
something like the screech, for if I were to live 
a thousand years I should never forget it again." 

"Ah!" said Waldemar, musingly, "you told 
it to Lyulph, did yon ? Well, we will try and 
find your fakion for you." 

So saying, he led the way through several 
long passages, and up a flight of steps leading to 
rooms untenanted by aught, save bats and mice. 
When he had reached the last step : 

"Hush!" whispered he, turning round, "tread 
lightly, and hold your breath every one of you : 
that cloor at the end of the passage opens into the 
granary, immediately over Babeli's room. There 
we must go. Hold a handkerchief before the 
light, Max." 

Quickly, but stealthily, they moved onward : 
arrived at the door, Waldemar threw it suddenly 
open, and snatching the candle from Eberstein, 
held it high above his head, so as to commana 
every corner of the space. A noise was beard, 
as o'f some animal whose hiding-place shoula 
have been discovered, yet nothing was to be 
seen. 

" The noise seems to come from over head," 
suggested Fritz, and the eyes of all were direct- 
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ed toward the ponderous rafters that supported 
the roof«. At the pomt of interseotion of two 
of these, was something white j it was possessed 
of no distinct form, but was rolled up almost 
like a ball. 

" There's your falcon, Babeli," said Walde- 
mar, advancing under the rafter, and holding up 
his candle, so as to throw all the lig^ht upon the 
cowering form of young Lyulph, who now see- 
ing himself discovered, jrenounced all attempt at 
concealment, and placed himself boldly astride 
upon the beam, looking, with his bright flashing 
eyes, and his white night-dress, not by any means 
unlike an unearthly being. 

To attempt repeating the abuse lavished by 
Babeli upon her tormentor would be useless. 
But both her invectives and his brother's threats 
were vain. The boy was unmoved by both. 
At length : 

" You young scapegrace,'' said Max, who 
had remamed silent all the while, "just attend 
to me," (and he made a sign to Waldemar to 
leave the child to him) : *^ I'm not a bit angry 
with you for what you've done, for if you like to 
screech like a falcon, or howl like a wolf, I con- 
ceive it's no more than you've a right to do in 
your father's house; but other people have a 
right to their amusement too. You are perched 
op there, and won't come down — well and good I 
stay on ; but Babeli meanwhile shall tell you all 
the stories she knows (the boy grinned). Ay I 
I know what you mean by that ; you think if 
she does, you'll strangle her ; but I shall stay 
here, my fine fellow, and take care you do no 
mischief. So now, Babeli, begin; those who 
wish to listen, may stay ; those who do not, are 
at liberty to retire," and Max seated himself 
deliberately upon a mouldering packing-case, 
gazing fixedly, but wholly without anger, at the 
rebellious boy. 

But Babeli was too rejoiced at her prospect 
of vengeance to think of any thing else, and in- 
stead of settling down to the choice of any par- 
ticular legend, she rather thought over tdl she 
mleht inflict upon him, and reveled in the riches 
of her retaliation. 

**Ah, wolf-cub!" she exclaimed, *^thou shalt 
have more tales forced into thine ears than would 
fill all the books at the Leipziger Mease. I'll 
tell thee of Sir Hendrik, the Bane, who cut ofif 
the left hand of Grethe with the yellow hair ; and 
of Kurt, the Jdger^ who was hunted to death by 
the Lady Adelgund, for killing her white doe. 
Thou shalt have the story of Sir Siegfried, on 
whose heart the devil printed a burning horse- 
shoe ; and of Sir Ralph, whom the water-king 
drowned in a torrent, because he wanted to run 
away with a Nkei.* I'll sins you the dirge of 
the Lady Brunhilde, and the mment of Sir Wen- 
zel, and the funeral chant of Sir Walter, who 
turned monk ; and you shall havQ the Hound's 
Howl over the. body of Sir Marcus, who was 
gored tp death bv a stag I" 

The gravity of no one present could stand this, 
and while Babeli stopped for breath, and her 
hearers held their sides for laughter, the van- 
quished imp looked wistfully at Max. 

*' An amnesty !" cried the latter, rising from 
his seat. " Babeli, go to rest ; I will answer for 
your slumbers being respected. And you, sir, 

* Water faliy. 



come hither; my word for it, no one touches 
you." 

The boy, light and agile as a squirrel, swung 
himself from the rafter, and dropped down on the 
ground, close to £berstein's sioe. 

" Be off, you young rascal," said the latter, 
pushing him gently towud the door, *^ana 
break no Christianas rest where I am within 
hearing." 

When the party returned to the Ritter^Saal^ 
Sternheim was absorbed in the same deep slum« 
ber, as when they left hun; his hand held the 
ham-bone with the same affectionate gripe, and 
his snorings solicited echo, like the dromngs of 
a double bass. 

Waldemar stirred the fire, snufied the candles, 
and proposed another glass of wine. 

"When Babeli, interrupted us," said he, "I 
was oflering to lay a wager that — " 

"It's too late now, Waldemar," objected Max; 
" let us get to our beds ;" and pressing his hand 
unseen: 

" Lay no wagers of that kind," whispered he ; 
" they are ugly things at best." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Waldemar's guests had left him, and 
Eberstem alone remained : " I suppose," said 
the latter, " we may as well take a look at this 

famous ball, instead of going direct to L at 

once." Falkenburg was giving some directions 
to Martin, and therefore, as was quite natural, 
did not answer, but two hours after they were 
within sight of Friedriohsbad. 

The ball was a very brilliant one, and every 
arrangement had been admirably made by Prince 
Ivan Basiloflf and his elder brother, Alexander. 

The whole society of L had, of course, as 

might be expected, followed the court, and not 
a Von who could boast of a bit of, no matter 
what colored ribbon, or even of a military med- 
al, but donned " his orders," and not a woman 
between sixteen and forty, but bedizened herself 
to do honor to his Highness the Buke, and his 
son, the Hereditary Prince. 

As upon every occasion, where Russian influ- 
ence is freely exercised, the barriers of strict 
German etiquette had been put aside, and (what 
would have been inadmissible had the/ete been 
conducted by natives) in the same saloon with the 
habitues of the court, nay, with the very court 
itself were to be seen many of those who could 
boast of neither arms, quarterings, nor any of 
the honors appertaining to ancient descent. The 
consequence was that the gay and motley crowd 
was adorned by the presence of some of those 
really lovely and essentially German faces, which 
are rarely to be found out of the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie. The aristocracy in most parts of 
Germany is decidedly hanosome, but it has, 
(particularly the female portion of it) the same 
style of beauty as the aristocracy of other na- 
tions, whereas the bourgeoisie has retained the 
exclusively German, or it might be more exact 
to say Saxon cast of face and feature. In Uie 
environs of German courts you meet at every 
turn beauties, who might be called Lady this or 
that, or Madame wie telle^ without your discov- 
ering therein any cause for surprise ; rarely a 
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Thekla, or an Adelheid ; whereas the Klarohens, 
Gretohens, Eatchens, Louisa Miillers, and 
Chldtehmied's Tockterleins, stare at yoa from be- 
hind every ric|i merchant's comiter, and peep 
forth through the white curtains of every JfmN 
mann's mirror-flanked casement. 

The ball was ostensibly given to promote a 
charity, therefore etiquette might be a little dis- 
regarded, without society being in any positive 
or imminent danger; besides, there was every 
reason for leniency, even in so grave a matter, 
being extended toward the principal offender ; 
first, for that he was a Russian ; next, for that 
he was the possessor of two hundred thousand 
florins per annum ; and lastly for that he was a 
remarkably good-looking personage, and danced 
beautifully; what such a "very magnificent 
three-tailed bashaw,'' might do or leave undone 
was not therefore to be caviled at by any one, 
who had the slightest pretensions to savoir 
vivre. 

The bourge&isiej it is true, had been called 
upon to furnish samples of its feminine treasures, 
but a very easy mode had been invented of 
keeping at a proper distance both the Herrn 
Studenten and Herrn Papas : a uniform was the 
indispensable costume of every man invited, ex- 
cept in individual cases of exception, such as the 
Montagues, father and son (who were among the 
commissaries appointed), and indeed all Prince 
Basiloff's English acquaintances, of whom not 
more than ten or a dozen remained, counting 
those who were residents at L . 

With the esteem, or it would perhaps be nearer 
the truth to say fanaticism, for talent common 
to almost all Russians, the two princes had ad- 
dressed to Norberg one of their first invitations ; 
and indeed, Alexander, the elder, was perfectly 
wild about Wilhelm's genius, as he called it, and 
proclaimed him destined to supersede Rossini 
and Meyerbeer. Nor did his leveling* stop 
there, for after the brothers had reformed the 
mazurka, as it was practiced at Friedriohsbad, 
and affirmed Wilhelm to be one of their very 
best pupils, they insisted upon it that he should 
be one of the six cavaliers who upon the night 
•f the b^U were to execute the dance in all its 
coulewr nationale. This was all very well, but 
who should be his partner ? Lily was Prince 
Ivan's dansewe, two couples out of the six were 
Germans, stiff-necked as mules, and who were 
neither to be unpaired or tamed into affability, 
but who danced well j Catherine Graniley was 
not to be dreamed of, besides she had the Rus- 
sian Secretary of Legation at L for her 

partner; Helen, always anxious to spare any 
one an annoyance, was sincerely desirous of 
dancing herself with the artist, "but of course 
her instructor. Prince Alexander, was not likely 
to lend a willing ear to this; he did better, 
however, for the musician's amour-propre, for 



he rode over to L- 



told the whole to the 



Russian minister's wife, Conntess Woronitsch, 
a young, elegant woman, whose official position 
plsuied her above any petty alarm at a Terpsi- 
chorean mesalliance, and who expressed herself 
charmed to give her pretty hand to "a person 
so talented, so sure of future fame as Monsieur 
Norberg." 

And thus the whole was settled, and the 
much hoped-for and expected hour came. As 
soon as the princes had been conducted to their 



seats — ^two arm-chairs placed upon a sort of 
platform raised about six inches from the ground 
— ^the space in front of them was cleared, and 
the six couple took their stand, and prepared to 
execute the national dance, by which the ball 
was to open. Nothing could be prettier. Each 
two couple were attired alike. The two Ger- 
mans, who were cousins, and very fine girls, 
had chosen for their color blue, with large pearls 
wreathed in their rich tresses. Catherine 6rant- 
ley and Lily, who were both very tall, wore 
white dresses of web-like tarlatane, with flounces 
up to the hips ; as they were nearly of the same 
complexion, and that Catherine's hair was of 
that delicate hue which the French call blond 
cendri, the same colors became her that matched 
with Miss Cameron's curls of gold ; while the 
latter had twined her sunny ringlets round the 
drooping bells of a crimson datura, red came^ 
lias, surmounted the jinglaiset eripees of Miss 
Grantley. Luckily for Helen, Madame de Wor. 
onitsch was scarcely bigger than herself, and of 
hair, eyes, and skin, rather darker. She cheer- 
fully lent herself to the proposed accordance of 
costume, and replied to nelen's proposition of a 
rose colored moire (both being too small in stat* 
ure to dream of robet gamies), by appearing in 
a pale pink damas that might have stood on end 
Her well-shaped head and dark bandeaux a la 
Grecque were literally covered with emeralds 
and diamonds, and she had neglected nothing 
that should prove to the slanders by, that the 
lady who danced with the comparatively obscure 
artist had a right to lord it with the best. The 
Countess's emeralds were met, on Helen's part, 
by a guirlande of green leaves and grasses that 
enframed, as it were, her bandeaux renfis, and 
descended sportingly upon her white, rounded 
throat ; nay, one even went so far (it was a long 
streamer of shining ribbon-grass) as to stray 
down to her shoulder, throwing its shadow upon 
the soft satin of her skin, and causing her from 
time to time to impart to her dainty head the 
prettiest little movements of impatience possible. 

Prince Alexander and his danseuse stood im- 
mediately before the duke, unavoidably turning 
their backs to the court party. Madame de 
Woronitsch and the artis^ were their vis-O'Vis. 
Involuntarily Helen overheard all the remarks 
made upon her by the Hereditary Prince, for it 
is not generally the defect of sovereigns to speak 
low that which passes in their minds or risk 
any portion of their opinions to the "desert 
air." Probably, the remarks were flattering, 
for Helen's color heightened, and she looked 
terribly conscious of being caught in the fact of 
charming. 

Other eyes, too, were on Helen ; but she knew 
it not, nor marked the frown that gathered over 
a face she could not see. 

When the mazurka was ended, each lady led 
by her partner made a courtesy to the duke, and 
received a compliment in exchange. Lily and 
Helen were particularly distinguished by the 
heir to the state, and it was announced that 
his Highness would deign to tread a measure 
with each of the ladies who had figured in the 
mazufka, beginning with the wife ofthe Russian 
minister, whom he selected for a waltz. Be- 
tween the pauses of the orchestra, after this 
waltz had been performed, Helen was sitting 
down attending to a description given to bet 
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of a boar hunt by an irreproachably uniformed i 
dragoon, ceinturonne comme son esprit, as Ma* 
dame de Sevign6 expresses it, when, just in the 
most interesting moment of the whole, the nar- 
rator hesitated, drew back a step, as though to 
make way for some one who mifflit not be coped 
with or encountered, and ended by disappearing 
altogether. 

W by did not Helen turn her head ? and why 
did the blood leave her cheek so suddenly, and 
then tumultuously rush back as though to atone 
for its misdemeanor ? What step has she felt ? 
What mysterious sign has warned her of an in- 
visible presence, that she should sit there with 
brightening eye and lip apart, charged with soft 
answers to unuttered words ? 

What! listening again, Helen? sweet, silly 

girl ! 

^* You are more difficult to approach this even- 
ing than a srand duchess, Miss Marlowe,'' said 
the voice, which alone never began its converse 
by bon soir. 

There is almost always some one about every 
woman who never has recourse to any of the 
entrees en matiere of the herd, the "how-d'ye- 
do's" and " good mornings," and " yours truly s" 
of existence which belong so essentially to the 
clock-winding conventionalities signalized by 
Eberstein. 

"How so," asked Helen, blushing, smiling, 
and fluttering all in one ; " my reception seems 
to me but little crowded at this moment." 

"Then I suppose," remarked Waldemar, 
coming forward, and assuming an air of fatuit^ 
entirely his own, "I may consider myself as 
honored with an audience particitliere.^^ Helen 
blushed still deeper, and not knowing precisely 
what to answer, laughed. " If so," pursued her 
interlocutor, "permit me to request the con- 
tinuation of it through the next dance." 

"That is I fear, impossible," she replied in a 
tone, the uncertainty of which did not escape 
Falkenburg's practiced ears. "I have been 
engaged for many days past, for more dances 
than I shall probably dance to-night." 

Waldemar's brow was gloomy, and his smile 
disdainful as he said : 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Marlowe, I had for- 
gotten — some people choose many partners for 
one dance; you, on the contrary, keep many 
dances for one partner. I presume, du reste, it 
-would be no difficult matter for him to have as 
many partners as he has roubles." 

Helen was not quite sure of having heard 
aright until Waldemar was far from her side ; 
but as he quitted her he heard' the words, " Son 
Jlltessefait Vhonneur a Mademoiselle Marlowe de 
danser la Frwncaise avec elle,^^ fall pompously 
from the lips of nis cousin Christopher, the Hoj- 
Marshall. 

The flow of poor Helen's innocent delight was 
checked, the bloom swept harshly off from the 
flower of her enjoyment — ^why, she herself 
scarcely knew ; but ner succes was cut short by 
it, for the Hereditary Prince, when the quadrille 
was ended, gave a loud utterance to the opinion 
that "Nothing deceived so much as appearances, 
for that he had imagined Miss Marlowe must 
be tres spirituelle, and that she turned out to 
have nothing to say for herself, after all !" Poor 
Helen I 

Waldemar was gone. While the £rb-Prinz 



was gracefully loungins through the en avant 
deux of the last figure, Helen's eyes were follow- 
ing the retreating form of Monsieur de Falken- 
burg, as he moved slowly, and casting haughty 
looks upon the multitude, toward the entrance 
door of the ball-room. 

Gone I They who have studied the passions 
in the giddy vortex of what are termed the 
pleasures of society only know how often that 
word has dropped leaden-like upon the senses, 
while the feet have been gliding on to the 
sounds of Lanner and of Strauss ; they only have 
watched the polite process of breaking hearts 
between a tea-urn and a cornet-a-piston. But 
this has no reference to my tale, for Helen Mar- 
lowe was not dreaming of breaking her heart 
for any body — she felt " out of sorts," voila tout, 
and did not care how soon she got home. 

As Falkenburg left the saloon he overheard 
Madame de Woronitsch say to Prince Alexander 
Basiloff, 

" Elle est delicieuse — voire Anglaisey 

^^ ' Votre Anglaise r ^' Confusion I This was 
not to be borne. 

When Waldemar dashed down the stairs into 
the street the sentiment that assumed the most 
distinct form within his mind was simply this : 
^^ Jl faut que cela finisse /^^ 

A wide-meaning phrase, and one which in 
Falkenburg's idea meant no good. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" II /aut que cela finisse /" 

An ominous conclusion, and one which, as I 
have said, in Falkenburg's mouth boded imme- 
diate evil. 

Plainly translated, it meant neither more nor 
less than this : 

"I am beginning to feel for this girl an interest 
that is incompatible with my own individual ease, 
and comfort ; the only cure for that is, to have 
nothing left to wish for ; she has, besides, treated 
me to-night, as though I were no more than any 
one else, and has thereby wounded my dignity 
(Anglice vanity !) she must sufier for thi8,i. AU 
the world must know that she is my victim, my 
slave, or I shall pass for having been made a foo) 
of by her I je passerai pour un imbecile.^^ 

Oh I the immeasurable load of guilt that has 
been assumed, the fathomless misery that has 
been caused, the consciences that have been 
stained, the hearts that have been crushed by the 
fatal power of those few words : Je passerai pour 
un imbecile. 

I am not attempting to represent Falkenburg 
as a good or amiable man. I am representing 
things as they really are, and telling that which 
has been, and will continue to be, so long as 
certain prejudices rule with talismanic sway over 
the social morals of the Continent. Neither do I 
desire to find any excuse for Falkenburg ; there 
was but one, which fs, believe me, an excuse ap- 
plicable to more cases than we imagine : he knew 
not what he did. 

Waldeniar, I repeat it, had been brought up 
all his life among those who held women in light 
estimation, and since the time when conquest 
had first lured him on, he had suffered no defeat. 

I remember once hearing the present General 
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G tell an anecdote of Napoleon, of -whioh 

he (the general), then a boy of mteen, just named 
an officer au sortir de pages, was an ear- witness. 
It was on the day preceding the battle of Water- 
loo; the emperor, full of confident hope, was 
met by Marshal Soult. 

*' Nous les battrons," said Bonaparte. 

The marshal looked grave. 

*' C'est la premiere fois," said he, "que votre 
Majesty se rencontre avec des troupes An-> 
glaises." 

" Elles sont comme les autres," answered the 
emperor. 

"Non, Sire," rejoined the marshal, shaking 
his head, and then as though to palliate the effect 
of his previous words, he e^ded, '^ Yotre Majest6 
a vaincu toutes les nations de la terre, ct je ne 
doute pas qu'elle ne remporte la victoire ; je dis 
seulement qu'elle ne oonnait pas les troupes 
Anglaises." 

There can be no difierenoe of opinion as to 
Falkenburg's conduct ; the idea which animated 
him was one, which, in our code of morality, 
would have been at once termed infamnus, with- 
out any circumlocution whatever; but which, 
among those who surrounded him, had no such 
signification, but was simply, as the French say 
une idee comme une autre. 

Waldemar took his determination, nothing 
doubting, and went straight on to this new en- 
counter, relying upon the same victory he had 
gained over every other opponent. Here, were 
his troupes jinglaises, but no one was by to tell 
him how they differed from the rest. I would 
not paint any character darker than its •wn 
shades ; neither would I make out any man to 
be better than he really is. Eberstein, when he 
prevented Waldemar from laying a certain 
wager, was not moved to do so by any senti- 
ment of morality, still less, if questioned upon 
the subject, would he have been able to under- 
stand any dishonor being entailed by such a pro- 
ceeding ; but Eberstein, between whom and his 
friend there were ten years' difference, and who 
was more like a barrel of gunpowder, than any 
thing else, nourished a strong ambition to be 
thought a temperate man ; and indeed where he 
was not himself concerned, he had often given 
proofs of cool judgment, and had saved the par- 
ticular object of his solicitude from the conse- 
quences of his own rashness a sufficient number 
of times to have won for himself, from their 
intimate circle, the surname of **Waldemar's 
Prudence." 

Wager.?, such as Falkenburg premeditated, 
were things of no uncommon occurrence among 
the unruly and unprincipled set of young men, 
I have attempted to describe *, and;, in two in- 
stances, Max nad seen them produce such fear- 
ful consequences, that he was, beyond measure, 
anxious to divert Waldemar from his purpose, 
and proportionately rejoiced at having succeeded. 
Max well knew that these wagers, once laid, are 
binding as an Irishman's vow ; and that — what- 
ever might be the crime, or the consequence — 
the declaration once registered, there was " no 
help in heaven" against the commission of the 
evil. 

But the impious promise, unuttered to others' 
ear, was now made by Falke'nburg to himself, 
and the direst hate and deepest revenge could 
frame nothing worse, than what he contemplated 



in regard to her with whom he acoosed himself 
of being, and with whom he now really was, in 
love. 

The crime once decreed, the meant were next 
to be considered, and any one, but Waldemar, 
would have hesitated at the obstacles presented; 
but if, like Louis XIY., the idea of impossibility 
was repugnant to his every sense, upon a nature 
whose thirst for activity was so burning, and 
whose energies were so stifled by circumstances, 
difficulties only acted as a stimulus, and were 
welcome for theur own sake, let alone any end to 
which the surmounting them might lead. 

Waldemar's plan was quickly made. He be- 
thought him of the night on which he had met 
Miss Marlowe, trying to effectuate her escape 
from the Flamboroughs' abode to her own, and 
perceived at a glance that there lay the ground 
on which he must mancBuvre. He had heard 
from the unsuspecting girl herself every detail 
of the occurrence, and was master of the affair 
in all its bearings. Brander and his key ; there 
was the knot of the whole. The old man was 
a drmikard, and the key was to be had — must 
be had. This was sufficient, and Waldemar had 
unluckily been taught by experience to look upon 
as assured the success of any enterprise, how- 
ever mad, which he should take into nis head to 
attempt. 

The night after the ball, Helen hastened to 
the side of her invalid friend, and never had his 
society seemed so agreeable to her ; she felt, in- 
deed, as though she could not bear any other. 
There was something tmusual about Helen on 
this evening. While presiding at the tea-table, 
she, in the quietest way in the world, poured 
the cream into the sugar-basin instead of into 
Lord Flamborough's cup; nor was this done 
while carried away by the description of the pre- 
vious night's revels, but it happened on the con- 
trary, while she was sitting quite silent, and to 
all appearance intently taken up, nay, absorbed 
by the office in which she was engaged. 

" And now, if you please, take the sugar from 
the dry side of the basin, if you do not mean me 
to have a double allowance of cream," said, 
smilingly, Lord Flamborough, who had marked 
the whole. 

Helen blushed scarlet, and made numberless 
excuses for her want of attention. 

*'OhI these things will often happen," said 
the invalid, in his gentlest tone, ^^particularly 
the day after a ball. I remember myself having, 
upon one occasion, taken a pepper-castor for a 
dice-box | it was after supper one night at Kin- 
naird's — in the act of throwing, as I supposed, 
the top came off, and the whole contents of the 
machine flew into my opposite neighbor's eyes, 
who stamped about the room like a madman, 
swearing in a most ungentleman-like style (peo- 
ple swore tremendously in those days). He was 
an Irishman, and we exchanged shots the next 
morning, after which we breakfasted together 
very merrily, a lafourchette^ drinking, I am sorry 
to say, a great deal more claret than we had any 
business to do, and remained excellent friends 
till he died, which he did three years after — 
poor fellow I he was killed at Waterloo. Ah !" 
said the old gentleman, wit]» a deep sigh, ^^ that 
was many, many' years ago — many years I" and 
be sighed again, and fell into a deep fit of mus- 
ing. If Lord Flamborough could have moved 
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upon his ^outy chair, he would at this juncture 
have inevitably poked the fire ; but as it was, he 
sat looking vacantly at it as it crackled away in 
the small, oven-like cavity of the stove, the brass 
door of which he insisted upon always keeping 
wide open. 

Helen was relieved from her embarrassment 
by her companion's story, and did not perceive 
that, carried away by the tide of his own recol- 
lections, he had momentarily ceased to pay any 
attention to her. This lasted but a few seconds, 
and never had Lord Flamborough appeared so 
solicitous about his little visitor, never had he 
watched her with such tender interest as on this 
night. When the moment came to take her 
leave, Helen extended her hand to the invalid 
with something of her habitual frank, lightrheart- 
ed manner. He, however, held it longer than 
usual, and pressed it more affectionately, and as 
a father might have done. * 

" Good-night my dear, dear little friend," he 
said, his mild, pfde eyes looking at her so wist- 
fully that she lowered hers. 

" God bless you I and remember, dear child," 
he added, with undisguisable emotion, ^^ that as 
long as I am alive, Grandpapa Ca^tlemere^ as 
you call him, has not altogether left'you." 

If Helen had known precisely what she had to 
tell, she would have told the old lord all that 
was at that moment in her heart *, as it was, his 
parting words .merely served to certify to her 
own conscience the fact that all was not right 
with her, and that she had some cause for an- 
noyance. Slowly did Helen tread the gravel- 
walk which led from the Flamboroughs' house to 
her own home, stopping every now and then to 
wrestle with a thought, that, more daring or 
more importunate than the rest, seemed, as it 
were, to plant itself right in the very middle of 
her path. Bat the cause of her disquiet was 
beginning to assume a definite form, and, how- 
ever wrestled with, it would not be subdued; 
self-accusation, the ever-ready accomplice, lent 
its aid, and with those three little words, " ^ou 
were torong,^^ overthrew defenses which nothing 
else could have vanquished. Then her conduct 
upon the previous night grew to be perfectly 
abominable in her sight. It had been that of a 
positive coquette, of a determined, heartless flirt. 
(Ah I Helen, what mattered that to you, when 
you liked nothing better than to make havoc 
among the Hampshire squires and parsons?) 
What an idea people must have of her I 

As Helen laid her hand upon the yielding 
jalousie^ she turned round and for a moment 
stood looking up at the heavens with a question- 
ing glance, as though there were something in 
the shining eyes of the deep night that could re- 
ply to her anxieties and tnoulations. 

A sigh escaped her as she drew the jalousie 
toward her, and, entering the apartment, closed 
the window, leaving it to Brander to bolt and 
bar. She was so sorry ! she would have given 
so much that it had not happened I And what 
had happened after all ? That all which is no- 
thing, that nothing which is all ! *^ Oim^ /" as 
Q^ilh the old Italian, " quett^ I la via dei cuori.^ 
. Feeling her way, as she was wont to do, across 
the room, Helen proceeded to open the door lead- 
ing into the passage, and from thence communi- 
fating with the porte cochere and her own stairs. 
But just as she was trying to master the resist- 



ance of the door, which would not unclose, she 
felt herself suddenly seized. 

'' Helen I" whispered a voice in her ear. 

For one single instant she knew nothing—- e 
low stifled cry escaped her lips simultaneous 
with the murmur of her name — whether it was 
of joy irrepressible, or of surprise^ whether of in- 
dignation or alarm, I know not — ^but such as it 
was, for hours, days, weeks, it haunted the 
imagination of him who heard it, and even after 
long years had passed there were times when 
memory would recall that tone, and when he 
would shiver as it rung through his heart. . But 
it was but the work of a second : the instant 
after, Helen had broken from the arms that 
bound her, and had sought refuge at the oppo- 
site end of the room. The crackling of a match 
upon a match-box was the only sound that dis- 
turbed silence. A light upon a table in the cen- 
tre of the room was kindled, and Falkenbur?, 
throwing off his cloak, proceeded deliberately 
to apply all the necessary fastenings to the gar- 
den window J when this was done — 

^' Mademoiselle Marlowe," said he, with a 
strange smile, '^ here is old Brander's key; both 
window and door are locked, therefore my pris- 
oner you most positively are ; on the other hand, 
you nave not perhaps reflected that the portion 
of the house immediately over this being unten- 
anted, and the apartment inhabited by your aunt 
being on the opposite side of the door-way, all 
screams or cries must be utterly unavailing." 

During the whole time he had taken to de- 
liver this astounding harangue, Helen, ensconced 
in the corner of the room, supporting herself 
upon the back of an arm-chair, had never once 
diverted her gaze from Waldemar. She scru- 
tinized the movement of every muscle in his face, 
and the lustrous rays of her dark, dilating e^^es, 
which burnt like two lamps in her deathly pale 
face, seemed literally to fasten upon his every 
lineament. 

Replying to the sense of his last words — ^^ 1 
am not thinking of screaming," said she, in a 
tone of voice very low, but firmer than might 
have been expected from her creat agitation. 

" TantmieuxT^ rejoined mildemar, advanc- 
ing a step, and trying to assume an off-hand 
manner, he was already fur from feeling, her 
voice again arrested him. 

^' I am not thinkioe of screaming," she repeat- 
ed, shaking her head with an expression of^pro^ 
found melancholy; *^ because my screams, though 
they might be unheard by all else, would tell you, 
Monsieur de Falkenburg, that I had no confi- 
dence in your honor, and this," she added, her 
voice sinking almost to a whisper, but her eye 
still keeping its steady gaze upon him ; '^ this is 
an insult which, whatever your offenses may be, 
I would not willingly inflict upon you." 

There was something so very mournful in 
Helen's manner, that it impressed Waldemar in 
spite of himself, and before a quarter of an hour 
had passed, this practiced seducer began to feel 
awkward in the presence of an ignorant girl, a 
mere child, and to wish he had not gone so far. 
To truth every thing is possible, and it was truth 
to which Waldenuur was yielding. Nothing in 
Helen's resistance hurt his vanity. She did not 
brave him, on the contrary, she meekly said, '' I 
will not say that I will kill myself, for, probably, 
had I about me the means of taking away life. 
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physical tiiaidity would prevent me from em- 
ploying them ;" but at the same time she con- 
trived to convince Waldemar that in her mind 
dishonor was really moral death. 

And then, too, her whole bearine mimistaka- 
bly betrayed so mnch more of griei than anger, 
that spite of himself Falkenbnrg was touched ; 
be neither knew how nor wherefore. With that 
sovereign art, which truth alone possesses, she 
repelled his protestations of affection without his 
feeling for an instant that he was disdained, and 
'at last he not alone regretted what he had done, 
but he felt as though his pride would not be a 
great sufferer, if she were even made aware of 
his regrets. As very often happens, when a man 
is on the point of any great concession, he makes 
up for it to himself, as it were, by some out- 
rageous piece of brutality. When Waldemar 
avowed to himself that Helen had really " got 
the better of him," the old familiar demon came 
back acain at a gallop, prompting him to do her 
ft mischief, and accordingly, ^*I know not," said 
he, " whether, after all this well-acted comedy, it 
will come into your head to laugh at the dupe 
you have made j but if it does, try to laugh alone, 
tor I swear to you, the sharers in your merri- 
ment would fare but ill." 

Helen felt the very soul within her sicken at 
these words, and at the bitter tone and look to 
which they were allied. 

*^ Comedy !" repeated she, clasping her hands, 
and with a look, the deep heartfelt anguish of 
which can not be described. " A dupe. Monsieur 
de Falkenburg I and do you, can you then so call 
the having been induced to act as a man of honor, 
AS a gentleman should act? Ohl" she added, 
her voice and energy both giving way at once, 
I* I do not know what I have ever done to merit 
it, but you have hurt me very much 1" and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she burst into tears. 

Waldemar was now unequivocally angry with 
himselff? (In these cases it matters comparative- 
ly little who is the object of a man's rage, so the 
rage but find an issue). * 

" Helen 1" he exclaimed, flying to her side with 
all the natural impulse of a young man of twenty- 
two, whose worst faults are foreign to his nature; 
" Helen !" he reiterated, snatching violentlv one 
hand from her eyes, " I am a brute ! but — " and 
at that moment he got no farther. 

However generous Helen might be — and she 
was so to the most extraordinary degree — she 
would not have been woman if she had at this 




the very least bit in the world *^ striking a fallen 
enemy." 

^' I once did every thing in my power, Monsieur 
de Falkenburg," said she, in the gentlest tones, 
and raising her streaming eyes to his, with an 
overpowermg look of mild reproach, ^^to spare 
you what I thought would give you pain ; was 
this the way to requite me ?" ' 

Waldemar dropped her hand, and absolutely 
looked ashamed. 

Helen wiped the traces of tears from her face, 
and now guided by all her most generous in- 
stincts — 

^' Monsieur de Falkenburg," said she, holding 
out her hand to him, while the first pale tint that 
had colored her lifeless skin since the beginning 



of their strange interview, returned to animate 
cheek and lip. " Monsieur de Falkenburg, may 
we not still be friends?" 

It is wonderful what a great diplomatist is 
truth 1 The most consummate actress in the 
universe would have entirely lost her pains with 
Waldemar: and all the art in the world would 
have failed to convince him of that, whereof 
Helen's simplicity had not left him the shadow 
of a doubt . T he impression made was necessarily 
profound, for it was the first, the onlj one of the 
kind he bad ever experienced, and it was com- 
plete, for nothing was wanting, which the most 
skillful adept in such matters could have desired. 

Had Falkenburg's sense of the transgression 
committed been less acute, the forgiveness ex- 
tended to him for it must have lost its value, 
whereas, certain as he now felt of having mortally 
offended, the generosity which could prompt a 
pardon at once so ready and so unpresuming, 
touched him to the quick, and mtfde him, if I may 
so express it, feel the pressure of remorse, with- 
out its sting. 

Taking Helen's hand respectfully, he for a 
moment held it in his own, and then resigning it, 
without even carrying it to his lips : 

^^You are an angel 1" said he, in a tone no 
feminine ears could boast of ever havincf heard 
from him. ^ 

Helen, who instinctively guessed all that was 
passing in his mind, saw that what next remain- 
ed to gain was, that Waldemar's present senti- 
ments toward herself should not change when he 
came to think over what had passed — wounded 
vanity was a sorry counselor, therefore must 
vanity not be wounded. 

" Monsieur de Falkenburg," said she, coming 
forward, and leaving her hold upon the arm-chair, 
which had hitherto afibrded her support, " there 
is much in all this which I do not comprehend, 
which I can not define rightly to myself;" and 
she looked full in his face with her innocent eyes. 
" But of one thing 1 am certain, you meant no 
offense to me. You acted upon a ftdse idea ; you 
were mistaken ; you misjudged me," she added, 
in a low, faltering tone, and looking down, while 
every feature was overspread by a deep blush — 
^'you misjudged me, but that is neither my fault 
— nor yoursy Monsieur de Falkenburg," she con- 
tinued, with a firmer inflexion, but with, at the 
same time, a return of all her previous sadness 
of voice and look; "it is the fault, I would not 
willingly say of others, but of circumstances, of 
opinions it has not depended upon you alone to 
form." 

" Yes I" replied he, tr3ring, to the last, to re- 
assume something of his old manner, "you place 
yourself somewhat in the position of a man who 
perceives a dagger at his breast, but who sees it 
suddenly withdrawn, with the words, 4 took yon 
for some one else !' You &eree no longer to re- 
gard yourself as the obfect ofthe attempt, but the 
remembrance of its having been made still ex- 
ists; you forgive, but — " 

"A moment!" interrupted Helen. "I do not 
pardon, for I will not look upon myself as con- 
cerned in what has happened— 1 have nothing to 
forgive, Monsieur de Falkenbur^J" she continued, 
with a proud dignity that took Waldemar by 
surprise. " You did not know me, and I have 
forgotten how your knowledge has been im- 
proved." 
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'* Forgiveness and oblivion,'' murmored Wal- 
demar, as if communing with himself. ^* I have 
both, but — " and his accent, and his manner of 
uttering the words, were, for him, incompre- 
hensibly strange — " you will never trust me. 

Helen marked the struggle. 

^^ As I would my own brother,'^ said she, in a 
yoiee, every vibration of which attested her deep 
sincerity. ^* Will you not believe me. Monsieur 
de Falkenburg?" 

He took the hand she held out to him. 

*' I would give more than I can describe to do 
80,'* replied ne, earnestly, though almost in a 
whisper. 

'^ It shall go hard, but I will prove to you the 
truth of my assertion, and the unbounded confi- 
dence I henceforward repose in you," she re- 
joined, with the frankness and gravity wherewith 
one man might assure another of his esteem. 

As Helen crossed the threshold of the door 
where Waldemar stood bowing his haughty head 
before her gentle worth, as he had never yet con- 
sented to do before any of the ffreat ones of the 
world, she once more extended ner little hand to 
him, and still mastered by that same sadness 
which had from the beginning rendered her so 
touching in his eyes : 

*^ Monsieur de Falkenburg," said she, with a 
look and a tone wholly and peculiarly her own, 
" you bear me no HUvnll?^^ 

Waldemar pressed her hand ardently to his 



"Miss Marlowe 1" he exclaimed, and it was 
all that he could say, for this last stroke of gen- 
erosity had fairly overpowered him. "Miss 
Marlowe 1" He would now have given worlds 
to have said HeUn I and he dared not. 

She was gone, and he still stood on, confusedly 
recalling what had passed and wondering; 
awakening to strange sounds within him that he 
had never heard till now. 

Waldemar, too, was beginning to listen. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Helen was not wrong : it was the after re- 
flections in Falkenburg's mmd which were to be 
feared, though not exactly in the manner she had 
imagined. Proud spirits may be humbled in two 
ways : by the inward and spontaneous recognition 
of a fault, and by the external action of an in- 
dividual who happens momentarily to hold them 
in his power : the latter they never forgive, and 
it irretrievably embitters them ; the former, which 
alone might be salutary, is rarely induced in 
them. This, however, had been Helen's most 
difficult achievement. She had awakened regret 
— ^repentance even — and had only excited ad- 
miration for herself. Waldemar was humbled, 
and he did not hate her. For several day* he 
was a mystery to himself, such as none other bad 
ever been to him ; but at last the consciousness 
came over him of that which he had never loMwn 
.—of that which surpassed the mere desire for 
conquest— K)f a sentiment — a feeling. He was 
no longer m 2om with — he loved Helen Marlowe ; 
and now, instead of arrogant certainty, came 
doubt } instead of hope, fear ; instead of joy, 
pain j instead of exultation, despondency. His 
otfense grew up before him, and shut out, as he 



began to believe, all chance of that for which he 
now most longed, and ever as he pondered over 
Helen's charms and qualities, he thought the 
rarer they, the more disgraced he. The sufler- 
ing of love — ^the passion (according to the sense 
attached to the word by Max) had commenced 
for Waldemar. 

How often now, when most discouraged, would 
Falkenburg recall the circumstances of his re- 
ception bv Helen upon that eventful night, and 
from slignt signs try to augur what his colder 
reason refused to admit 1 Then it was, that the 
tone of that stifled cry would recur to him, for- 
cing hope irresistibly into its train. Had he not 
now really loved Helen, the recollections of so 
many slignt evidences of the Uncontrollable must 
have afforded him security. It was but the 
work of a second — ^his hand had not touched her 
hand, neither had his lip pressed hers : but her 
heart — ^how it had bounded — ^leaped — as though 
it would burst its confines ! and how he remem- 
bered the sudden, instinctive yielding of the 
pliant form 1 Yet all this was not enough : the 
ready presuroptuousness of old was, as I have 
said, subdued, and doubt was bom of strong de- 
sire itself. 

Helen very soon remarked a change in Walde- 
mar's manner toward her, and though she did 
not perhaps read quite rightly all that was pass- 
ing m his mind, she was not mistaken in imagin- 
ing that wonderful pride was the origin of a 
great deal, and she very accurately divined that 
self-condemnation was not healthful for such a 
nature. 

It was very difficult for Helen to exercise to 
the full extent she wished, the beneficial influence 
of which she felt herself possessed over Walde- 
mar \ but where exists the strong will, every hour 
may furnish a pretext, and straws are quickly 
converted into oaken staves. 

One evening, at Lady Marlowe's, Lady Ivan 
Basiloff had brought to Lily Cameron a fppy of a 
French work entitled "Xm Chateaux de Prancey^* 
it was illustrated and magnificently bound, and 
the whole circle was employed is exainming 
its merits. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Catherine Grantley, "there 
is Chantilly — ^how delightful the races are there 1" 
and Sir James Inglewood and ^er fair self fell 
immediately to fiirting over the reminiscences of 
lee courees d^jiutomne at the residence of Le 
Grand Cond6. 

" And there is Ecouen," said Prince Basilofi*, 
" which, strange as it may seem, has an interest 
for me greater even than gay, beautiful Chantilly, 
Chateau de la Reine Blanche^ hunts, races, and 
all." 

"I see," observed his brother, "the author of 
the book has in his notice upon Ecouen, told the 
story in all its detailf of the nigh passed there 
by Charles V." 

Questioned by the party. Prince Alexander 
briefly related the anecdote of the visit paid by 
the -ampdtvr to Francis I., and the imminent 
danger in which he had stood of being imprisoned. 

"Imprisoned I" exclaimed Helen, indignantly 
" and he came as a guest I no one shall tell me 
such things of ray favorite Fran9ois, for I will 
not believe them.'' 

" I never met a woman yet," remarked Prince 
Ivan, "who was not an admirer of Francois 
Premier, le Rot Chevalier,^^ he continued, laugh- 
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ing, " who nevertheless dared to write of yon, 
Mesdames, * Bienfol ett qui z^yfU /' " 

*'WeUl'^ retorted Helen, ^^ never mind if he 
did. I dare say he had a right to do so, and that 
Madame Diane de Poitiers had taught him no 
better ; but that is a very different thing from 
oommittinff an act of baseness or treachery, and 
no one shall persuade me that Francis the First 
would have done thaV^ 

" I think you view the circumstance in a wrong 
light, Miss Marlowe," objected Prince Ivan. 
** Francis mistrutted Charles V., voila tout" 

"And do you call that nothing f" rejoined 
Helen, pursuing her own idea more than the his- 
torical argument, and knowing well whither her 
words tended. ** Charles V. was a gentleman 
after all, and every gentleman should be trusted, 
were he a king, were he an enemy— -and Francis 
did trust him, as you see Prince Ivan, spite even 
of the Duchess d'Etampes." 

" Well," said Selina Grantley, " I only know 
very well, if I had been Charles Y. I would not 
have trusted Francis, and, unless with an anny 
at my back, nothing should have induced me to 
cross the threshold of his castle of Ecouen." 

" And if / had been the emperor," retorted 
Helen, " I would, alone and unattended, have 
committed myself to his guardianship, even had 
I known that those nearest to the king were 
counseling him against my safety." 

"It's more than I would, thenl" remarked 
Fred Montague. 

" Oh ! but as to you. Rhinoceros 1" said Helen, 
turning round with all her former pertaess, 
"you know you have not a grain of chivalry in 
you." 

" Rich and rare were the gems she wore," mut- 
tered Fred, alluding to Moore's popular ballad, 
and grinning so as to discover all his fine teeth. 
" I suppose, then, you would be for following 
that young lady's example, and trustin|[ all the 
world as she did. You have a drop of Irish blood 
in your veins ; you told us so yourself the other 
day, that being the immediate cause of your bear- 
ing the euphonious name of Pat." 

" No, indeed, Sir Wilfred," answered Helen, 
. almost sharply. " I trust but feto^ for I trust but 
those who are worthy to be trusted, and conse- 
quently my confidence is wholly without bounds." 

" Those who are your friends have reason to 
be proud of the name. Miss Marlowe," said 
Waldemar, as, later in the evening, he found 
means of speaking to her without beins observed. 

"I am sincerely glad you think so,'' she gently 
replied. 

A quicklv-repressed sigh half escaped Falken- 
burg. "There are gifts so precious," he re- 
joined, " that they can only be considered as re- 
wards, and then, if not earned — " he hesitated. 

Helen fixed upon him the look, so true, so 
honest, of her soft brown eyes, and in a very serious 
tone, ^* Confidence," said she, "is a thing strange 
as it is sacred ; in my opinion it is never given 
wholly but where it is deserved j nay, more, it 
sometimes itself creates in those upon whom it is 
80 bestowed the very virtue which to merit should 
have preceded it. Oh ! do believe me. Monsieur 
de Falkenburg, confidence is one of the noblest 
properties of our nature, it does the heart good 
10 feel it." 

'' I am so convinced of what yon say," replied 
Waldemar, " that, in the world in which we live, 



a possession so. rare seems to me too easily for 
felted for evermore." 

He had never gone so far before, and the de- 
spondency of tone and manner this time were not 
to be mistaken or concealed. 

Helen was about to answer^ when the approach 
of Prince Alexander Basiloff interrupted the con- 
versation, and prevented her from trying to de- 
stroy the impression, which she now saw had 
taken a firm nold of Waldemar's mind. 

Not a word more could they speak together 
that evening, and the next morning Falkenburg 
was obliged to go to L— upon service. Two 
days later, Helen had returned from a walk with 
the Grantleys, when her aunt accosted her thus : 

" Helen, dear, I have promised you to Madame 
de Woronitsch for a week." 

Helen started, and was preparing an objection ; 
but— 

" She has been sitting an hour with me," con. 
tinned Lady Marlowe p and I really think her 
one of the most charming persons 1 ever met. 
She is going to-morrow with the count to a 
country-house of theirs for a week, and is kind 
enough to say that nothing would give her greater 
pleasure than if y-ou would accompany her ; so, 
of course, I promised her you should do so. You 
vrill be almost entirely alone with her, for the ex- 
pedition is, I fancy, a shooting one for the count 
and his friends, and the place is not more than 
two leagues off; somewhere in the direction of 
that famous old ruin we went to see on the day 
of the pio-nic— the KarVs something — ^I forget 
what. Madame de Woronitsch has asked us all 
to come over some day to breakfast and dine, 
and altogether it is quite delightful !" 

To this there was, of course, nothing to be 
opposed, and Helen was forced to write, with her 
own hand, a note to the fair countess, ratifying 
her aunt's promise, and affirming the pleasure it 
gave her to do so. 

The circumstance of becoming the guest of 
Madame de Woronitsch annoyed Helen, for rea- 
sons which she only half avowed to herself, 
otherwise, as far as the mistress of the house was 
individually concerned, she was not averse from 
thinking, like her aunt, that the accomplished 
Russian was one of the most decidedly charming 
and amiable women she had ever met. Since 
the ball, which first brought them acquainted, 
Madame de Woronitsch had often visited Fried- 
richsbad, and had shown a particular partiality 
for Miss Marlowe's society. 

To the jRosen-Ho/^, as it was called, Helen ac- 
cordingly went with her new friend. The place 
itself was very pretty, and had been hired by the 
count because it was the only habitation in the 
whole country that could possibly suit his hyper- 
civilized taster, as it had originally been fur- 
nished and arranged by an English gentleman, 
whose sole occupation was snipe-shooting. The 
grounds, though not extensive, were prettily laid 




ght of the placi 
Court of Roses." There were. roses of every 
color, sort, and season; and even then, in the 
middle of October, the basket-beds, in the midst 
of the grass-plots, were pink with the pride of 
full-blowing quatre aaisons. The drawback upon 
this in itself prett/ residence was, that it com- 
manded no view. Situated upon the verge of a 
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wide plain, its horizon on every side was bounded 
by woods, more or less distant, through the inter- 
stices of which rose here and there the tall, dark 
form of some ancient ruined tower. There were 
no neighbors, consequently when Madame de 
Woronitsch devoted any length of time to a so- 
journ in her rustic retreat, she contrived to fill 
the house with guests, lured from the Residence, 
and took no note of what lay beyond the trelliced 
boundaries of the Rosen-Hof. The Karhburg^ 
being a famous ruin, an historical veslige, had 
once or twice obtained the honors of a visit from 
the countess's friends; but the less notorious 
castles, convents, and fortresses of the environs, 
were left wholly unattended to. 

" What is that old building yonder, just where 
the plain slopes downward," said Helen, pointing 
to the jagged outlines of a ruined tower, that 
surmounted the richly-tinted foliage of a chest- 
nut-wood. 

She was returning from a walk with Madame 
de Woronitsch, and the Secretary of the French 

Legation at L , when she put this question 

to a peasant woman, who was carrying a load 
of black bread to or from the next village. 

" That's the Falcon's Nest,^^ replied the wo- 
man, *' the oldest piece of stone in the land ; and 
below it, is the Falkenburg, the new SchlosSj only 
you can't see it, because the hill slopes quite 
down, just beneath." 

Helen blushed, and rejoined her companions, 
who seemed to have paid no attention either to 
her question or' its answer. 

The window of Helen's room opened precisely 
to a view of these chestnut-trees and the old 
tower, and many were the moments which she 
now spent in gazing earnestly at the ruin whence 
Waldemar derived his name. Between it and 
the Itosen-Hof iher% could scarcely be the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and a longing desire took 
possession of Helen to hazard a nearer approach, 
and to scrutinize more closely this early, almost 
legendary home of a person with whom her ac- 
quaintance was so strange. 

The difficulties of execution were slight enough 
to a country bred girl like Helen, who bad, many 
times in her life, walked five or six miles with' 
one of her brothers to see the sun rise from some 
particular spot ; and, confident in the utter lone- 
liness of the neighborhood for being unobserved, 
she soon contrived to effect her reconnaissance of 
the old tower, without seeming to have done 
more than take Sitour de jardinheiore breakfast. 
After all, the distance was nothing ; two fields 
to cross, and then the chestnut-wood, and in half 
an hour you were at the foot of the tower. 
Twice Helen repeated her visit, and every nook 
and corner of the mouldering edifice, became 
quickly familiar to her memory. The first time 
she walked round and round, but did not venture 
to penetrate into the interior, or to jnount any 
of the broken steps or stairs. The second time 
she crossed a nettle-grown quadrangular court, 
and attempted the ascent of a stone staircase, she 
discovered in a turret in one corner. The steps 
were tolerably well preserved, with but here 
* and there an interruption, which had been clum- 
sily repaired in recent times. They went on 
winding round, and Helen followed their snaky 
course, perceiving through the occasional loop- 
holes that she was attaining to no inconsiderable 
height, when at length the sharper air that blew • 
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upon her face announced that she had completed 
her ascension. Emerging from the turret, 
through what had formerly been a door, she 
stepped out upon a kind of narrow platform or 
passage, confined between the flat surface of a 
wall on one side, and on the other, bordered by 
the much broken parapet ; at the^end of a few 
paces, this opened upon a small terrace, whence 
the view, which suddenly burst upon Helen, was 
one of the most glorious she had ever beheld. 
For a moment, she stood rapt in admiration, 
but her next impression was one of surprise at 
the state in which she found this portion of the 
edifice. The passage I have mentioned ended 
at the comer of the flat wall I have also alluded 
to, and en retour of this part of the building was 
the front, flanked by the terrace, in which front 
was visible a well-glazed window, opening down 
to the ground. Through the dim panes of glass 
Helen could not discern much of the interior be- 
yond the fact that there was a chamber, which 
appeared to be in a habitable condition. With 
this knowledge she remained satisfied, and re- 
tired, wondering who ever dwelt in that solitary 
room, and why that portion of the old castle was 
maintained in a state so unlike the rest. 

Helen had been a whole week with Madame 
de Woronitsch, when she received a letter from 
her aunt, telling her she would come to fetch 
her the next day ; for that Mr. Cameron purpos- 
ing a journey to London, in order to meet hii 
daughter, the whole party would start for En- 
gland as quickly as possible. 

I will not disguise it ; this was a heavy blow 
to Helen, and she herself wondered why she felt 
it so keenly. 

To go ! perhaps never to return ; to behold, 
for the la^t time, objects which for months had 
formed her mind's horizon ; it was sad, and (silly 
unreflecting girl!) it was unlocked for. -And 
then, too, Waldemar I to leave him uncomfort- 
ed, unconsoled, uncured of his own evil think- 
ings ! that gave her unmitigated pain. Helen 
was a genuine woman, in the very best sense of 
the word, that is, a ministering spirit. She was 
born to help and soothe, to watch and tend, to 
smooth the pillows of the restless, and pluck out 
the thorns from the feet of the weary — to do 
good, in short I This she felt so instinctively (as 
every one feels his own peculiar vocation), that 
the impulse which prompted her to alleviate the 
physical ills of Lord Flamborough, was, in fact, 
the same which led her to the morally ailing 
Falkenburg. To one, as to the other, she was a 
soeur grise, a being whose charitable ofl[ice it was 
to pour balm upon wounds. 

But here, with Waldemar, the wound was still 
snaarting, and she grieved over the suflfering she 
inight not stay to cure. She knew she had done 
hino good, for she had taught him to believe in that 
without which man's best, purest joys must either 
be eternally unstable, or not be ; without which 
the name of husband andYatheris but an empty 
sound ; but there was more still to do — there was 
to raise his estimate of himself higher even than 
it ever was before, but upon another basis. And 
all this was now impossible ; her work was left 
unfinished ! When next she heard of Waldemar, 
if ever she should hear of him, what story would 
be afiSxed to his name ? Helen grieved bitterly 
over the thought that perhaps no parting word 
even might solten the abruptness of their sever 
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ance ; and that, once ffone Waldemar might recar 
to his old errors, andenTelop her with others in 
the dark shadow of his baleml dreams. 

A great battue had taken place on that day, 
and the consequence of the extraordinary fatigue 
incurred was that the count and his company 
contributed but little to the after-dinner socia- 
bilities, and that Helen found herself alone with 
her own thoughts and meditations shortly after 
the clpcks had struck ten. She opened her win- 
dow, and looked out. The air was still, and very 
warm for that of an autumn night, and the moon 
was shining brightly over the jagged summit of 
the old tower. Helen felt as though she should 
so like to see it once more, and leave for its mas- 
tor among its mouldering walls the faint echo, as 
it were, of an adieu. 

The first quarter past ten fell silvery from a 
rococo clock upon Helen's chimney-piece, and the 
moon rising above the highest battlement of the 
old tower, threw all her light upon the broad 
open fields, and upon the little path that crossed 
them. The silence was unbroken, even by th^ 
flutter of a leaf, even by the flapping of an in- 
sect's wing, and the dead stillness of the closing 
year added its melancholy to the stillness of the 
night. 

And all this while where was Waldemar ? 

He had heard, shortly after his arrival at L , 

of the departure of the Russian Minister and his 
wife for the Rosen-Hof, and was not long in dis- 
covering that Miss Marlowe was the only lady 
who had accompanied Madame de Woronitsch. 
The hour following that on which he received 
this piece of news, was marked by what was a 
very slight incident in his life. He retunied some 
answer, so little in accordance with military dis- 
cipline, to a commanding ofiicer, that he was 
immediately sentenced to four days' house-arrest, 
which disposed of his time without precisely im- 
proving his temper. 

The day when he regained his freedom was 
the same as that on which Helen received her 
aunt's letter, apprising her of the impending de- 
parture of the whole party for England. There 

was nothing to keep him at L ^ nothing to 

take him to Friedrichsbad ; and accordingly, no 
sooner was he quit of his arrest, than he mounted 
his horse, and with the first shades of nightfall ar- 
rived at the Falkenburg, where he secluded him- 
self completely, escaping at once from Babeli's 
garrulity and from young Lyulph's elfish tricks. 
It was his last resource against way annoyance, 
and many were the vezea murmurings he had, 
at difierent periods of his life, confided to the 
mute walls of his ancient home. 

Waldemar was rapidly approaching that point 
where, even in the roughest natures (and his was 
not rough, only rebellious), unhappiness has a 
softening influence, and sympathy is no longer 
disdained. Alone in that solitary chamber, whith- 
er none had access but himself, apart from all 
curious eyes, and se<Are from all idle remarks, 
Waldemar ventured totexamine matters as they 
really stood with him, and to count over the treas- 
ures of what he onoe thought his invincible 
strength. They were gone, and he was beggar, 
ed ! He, Waldemar, the haughty, the invulner- 
able, was bereaved of all his wealth, and might 
soon, like all ruined men, be a mark for common 
scorn; what matter, that none would dare to 
give it words ? it would be graven in their hearts 



that he who had despised them was now p6orer 
than the least among them ^11 1 And this with- 
out compensation : unloved in turn, as he per- 
sisted in believing, there was nothing — supposing 
him even to have been loved — there was nothing 
apparently in her whom he had chosen to make 
any one around long to dispute the prize. Nei- 
ther wealth beyond measure, nor the glory of 
illustrious birth ; neither the beauty which men 
worship, nor the genius which renders fame 
hoarse — ^no 1 she was nothing, save herself alone, 
and he loved her — it was hopeless I The death 
agony of vanity was come, the funeral knell of 
selfishness had tolled, and Waldemar was widow, 
ed of himself, and wrapped in the thought of the 
other, to whom he could not attain. 

Three strokes fell from the deep bell of the 
castle clock — the three quarters toward eleven. 
At this hour all was probably very gay where 
she was I and, strange to say, instead of anger- 
ing, the thought merely seemed to sadden him. 
What right had he to anger ? was she not free ? 
and was not her forge tfulness a boon ? 

Waldemar sat musing, and absorbed, when 
just after the clock had sounded, a step caught 
his ear. He looked up and listened; a slight 
rtistling noise ensued. 

" Who is there ?" he exclaimed, starting from 
his seat. All sound ceased. " Who is there ?'* 
he repeated. 

^^ Monsieur de Falkenburg,^' said a low, sweet 
voice. 

" Miss Marlowe I You I" and instead of ad- 
vancing, he retreated, and, in defiance of all 
ceremony, fell back upon his chair, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and gazing at her as though 
she had been a spirit. 

When Helen had gained the terrace, she had 
not at first perceived that the window of the 
chamber looking on to it vi^s unclosed, and that 
a light from the interior was projected upon the 
ground. Attracted by the magnificence of the 
moonlit scene, she had gone straight to the para- 
pet to enjoy it to its fullest extent, and it was not 
until the clock recalled her to a sense of the 
hour that, turning round, she discovered the ten- 
ant of the turret-room. Her first impulse was, 
of course, to escape, but an instant after, her 
whole attention was concentred on Falken- 
burg, whose attitude of profound dejection roused 
within her a feeling of acute pain, and an in- 
tense longing to comfort and console. And then 
the first impulse again prompted her to retreat, 
and she took a few hurried steps, which were 
overheard. What actuated Helen at that mo- 
ment, what passed through her mind? — these 
were mysteries she would herself have found it 
difficull to solve — at the same time that some 
irresistible force seemed to lead her on, she also 
reflected that escape was now probably out of 
the question. 

" You !" repeated Waldemar, gazing intently 
at Helen, as she stood at the open window, the 
hood of her black silk mantelet thrown back, and 
the light projected from the lamp forming a 
bright background to her figure, as in some 
of the pictures of the old German schools. 
" You I" 

*^ It is not the. first time," said she. *'I have 
visited this beautiful place more than once be. 
fore, and I was not aware until just now that 
such a visit could ever become an intrusion." 
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"Yes!** rejoined Waldemar, with a bitter 
smile, " of coarse yoa did not know I was here." 

« I did not." 

*^ And would of course not have come if you 
had," he added, with a smile more bitter still. 

Helen looked at him steadfastly, with her old 
sweetly-sad look. 

** Perhaps not," said she, slowly, and laying* a 
stress upon the word ; and then, very gravely, 
^ Monsieur de Falkenburg," she continued, " it 
is possible we may never meet again." (Wal- 
demar turned so pale, that even by the faint 
lamp light Helen could perceive his very lips 
whitening). "I will not hide from you that I 
rejoice at an opportunity of telling you that, 
wherever you may be, and whatever may befall 
you, you have in me a friend, whose solicitude 
for your welfare will be lasting us it is sincere. 
Will you believe me?" she said, with gentle 
earnestness. 

-^^ Believe !" echoed Waldemar, as though to 
atone to himself for the emotion he had so re- 
cently felt. ^* Incredulity, you know, is my tcade 
— -I believe in no one ; in that way one is safe 
from deception." 

" Monsieur de Falkenburg," resumed Helen, 
quietly, " it is not what you can say of yourself 
that will influence my opinion of you. / know 
you, and know, that were all traditions of chival- 
rous honor extinct, they might be discovered 
hidden in your breast ; out I fancied I deserved 
better at your hands, than to be ranked among 
the herd of those whom you regard as unworthy 
to appreciate you, and to meet whose narrow 
judgments, you assume a character which more 
than justifies all their reproval." 

** And why should I ^ake an exception that 
might after all only leave me a regret?" asked 
Waldemar, more in despondency than revolt. 

'^ Because real, true friendship, sincere sym- 
pathy, is a treasure not to be thrown away, and 
cheap, even if bought at the price of future pain," 
answered Helen firmly ; and then pointing to a 
portrait that hunff over a tapestry-covered sofa 
at the opposite side of the room, the picture of a 
most lovely woman : ^* Is not that the likeness 
of your mother?" she asked, and, to his affirm- 
ative reply : " Did she never warn you of your 
pifde? Did she not tell you that it was not 
meant for any created being to fly from sufler- 
mg ? Why (foes your pride lead you to imagine 
a humiliation in those things which fall to the 
lot of all ? Why seek to avoid the chances to 
which all are alike condemned, and place your- 
self above all — above even what is right ?" 

Waldemar's countenance was gloomy, but it 
had lost its expression of contemptuo^ bitter- 
ness. ^ 

** I know how very superior you really are," 
pursued Helen, fixing upon him the most pene- 
trating of her .clear glances; *'and I will tell 
you that if you seek for an impossible, nay more, 
for an unlawful superiority, it is because those 
around you refuse to recognize the superiority, 
both intellectuid and morcu, you are yourself so 
intimately conscious of really possessing. Ob, 
do not anect any thing with me, pray 1 they do 
refuse it you as undeniably as you do undeniably 
possess it." 

Waldemar looked scrutinizingly at Helen, as 
though he would read her very inmost soul, and 
sec how far his pride might allow her to divine 



its secrets. Suddenly the expression of his 
countenance changed, and with undisguisable 
melancholy of both look and tone : 

"And you," said he, *'who possess such a 
good opinion of me, see what a prudent distance 
you put between us ! I would lay any wager," 
he continued, breaking into a short harsh laugh, 
and his face assuming one of its most fearful 
looks of old, " I would lay any wager that you, 
who have with such seeming courage, scaled 
the Falcon's Eyrie, are trembling with fright 
lest the feilcon himself should fly at you. I dare 
say at this very moment you are frightened out 
of your life." 

Helenas eye did not waver, nor her voice fal- 
ter, as descending the two steps which separated 
the terrace from the room where Falkenburg 
sat: 

"I fear nothing," said she, holding out her 
hand to him with an indescribably sweet smile : 
"I fear nothing where you are. Monsieur de 
Falkenburg." 

He took her hand, and bending over it, with- 
out looking in her face : 

"Do you then — can you really trust me so 
entirely?" he asked, with real emotion. 

" I told you my confidence had no bounds," 
replied Helen : " and I should scarcely have 
thought, however incredulous your nature, that 
you could now have found pretext for a doubt." 

" Alas !" murmured he, " my own conduct 
might so easily have authorized — " 

" Do I not know?" she interposed in a kindly 
soothing tone, " that at this moment you would 
give any thing in the world to have always 
judged me rightly ? All that is wrong in you 
arises from your poor estimate of others." 

" You say truly," he replied, after a pause of 
a second, " and to you I will avow what I have 
as yet confided to none : I might be what the 
world calls better, if — " he hesitated — " but you," 
he added in an altered tone, "how have you 
guessed me so well ?" 

" Because I have early learnt indulgence for 
what seemed great failings, and been taught 
from my cradle, that tHe finest natures are often 
those most hiirshly dealt by." 

"Because — !" echoed Waldemar, gloomily, 
and looking at her with an expression she had 
never yet marked upon his countenance ; " either 
do not tell me that, or take back all your sympa- 
thy ; for I shall hate both it and you." 

She raised her eyes to his — imprudent ! — and 
as their glances met their hands trembled. 

"Say rather," murmured Falkenburg, his 
voice sinking to a whisper, " that you guessed 
me, read me rightly, because — Helen I" he im- 
plored in faltering accents, "be generous, be 
courageous to the last — ^say it, or I know not 
what will become of me — because you loved m«, 
Helen !" The coUcluding words were almost 
inaudible. 

She bent her crimsoned trow upon her breast, 
and held out to him both her hands. 

"Because I loved you, Waldemar," she re- 
peated in very low tones, but in a voice which 
seemed steadied by the depth and solemnity of 
the sentiment it conveyed. 

Falkenburg hid his face in Helen's hands, and 
ou might have heard the quick throbbing of 
is heart. For some moments, both were silent. 
Suddenly — there was never any accounting for 
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the abrupt revulsions of feeling in sach a nature 
— ^he sprang from his chair, and walked hurried- 
ly to the window, knitting his brow, and biting 
his lips. Heaven knows wnat suspicious thought 
had crossed his brain, but he looked at Helen 
strangely. 

*' Umph !'' muttered he, at length, " affection ! 
— so they call it, and yet — " 

"I said I loved you, Waldemar," murmured 
Helen, replying to the entirety of his thought, 
which she had divined. 

" And you fear nothin^^,'' he continued, re- 
mounting the current of his old ideas. 

*' You said you loved me," was her answer, 
with an imperceptible tinge of reproachful sad- 
ness ; *' what need I fear?'' 

He made no answer, but walked across the 
terrace, looked over the parapet, and came back. 

" And you are goin^, Helen ?" he asked, with 
an evident effort, " going away forever." 

" We go in a very few days to England." 

"To England!" he repeated, with an almost 
joyous inflexion. "To England ; is that all ?" 

She looked at him with undisguised surprise. 

^ [ do not understand you," observed she. 

He seized her hand, and kissing it : 

"You never will," he exclaimed, and then, 
drawing her toward him, and looking at her 
with a fierceness that did almost alarm her : 
" Girl !" said he, " child! never let it enter into 
your head to exult over the conquest you have 
made. I will grace no one's triumph j remem- 
ber that." 

" Triumph, Waldemar !" echoed she, in a tone 
that went to his very heart j " whj do you try 
me so cruelly ? I told you my belief in you had 
no bounds : why will you force me to perceive 
that my inaulgence, too, must be unlimited." 

"Ah!" retorted he in a calmer tone, "indul- 
gence ! you talk of it, and have none. You know 
nothing of the jealousies, doubts, suspicions, fears 
of a man who really loves." 

"And you do really love me, Waldemar?" 
she asked, the tears filling her brown eyes, as 
she raised them to his face. 

"Madly," he exclaimed, grasping her arm, 
and as suddenly casting her from him : " like a 
fool, Helen ; like an outrageous doting fool. 

After a few paces taken in the room, Falken- 
burg resumed his seat. 

" What a singular thing is life !" said he, ap- 
parently intent upon sundry signs he was describ- 
inj^ with his finger-nail upon the table. " One 
01 these days, when you are Madame la Com- 
tesse, or la Marquise, or la Princesse (who 
knows ?) how you will laugh at what you will 
then call the 'silly flirtations of your youth,' 
(that is the name they invariably go by). Per- 
haps, if we should ever meet, you will want me 
to laugh at them, too ; and perhaps I may do so. 
But," and here his brow darkened, " it is possi- 
ble I may not like the joke ; and I would advise 
you to be very sure of the humor I am in before 
you tempt me." 

" Waldemar," observed Helen, " if I did not 
know that with you the very tortures you inflict 
are a proof of affection, how you would pain me, 
and how I should pray that my affection for you 
might cease." 

" It will do so one day without praying," re- 
joined he, despondingly ; " and then remember 
what I say. You will talk ofdtUy^ like the rest 



of them, and never t^ink of the harm that . . 
But never mind that ; vou will one day be an ex- 
cellent m^re de famule^ highly respected and 
respectable, because you will take good care to 
put in practice the prudent maxims you once 
edified us by on the subject of money-marriages. 
You recollect ? that evening when the marriage 
of Lady Somebody was talked of, who had had 
the virtuous abnegation to espouse sixty thou- 
sand pounds a year?" 

"Waldemar,''' said Helen, gravely, ^'read 
that," and she held out to him a letter she had 
taken from her pocket. 

It was from Prince Alexander Basiloff, and 
contained, amid passionate expressions of the 
sentiment with which she had inspired him, a 
formal offer of his hand, and the prayer that he 
might be allowed instantly to press his suit with 
Ladv Marlowe. 

Waldemar's color went came and alternately, 
as he perused the document, and when he re- 
turned it to Helen : 

" And do you wish," said he, with firmly com- 
pressed lips, and a sternly scrutinizing glance 
of the eye, "do you wish to consult me upon the 
answer you should send ?" 

"When I received that letter," she replied, 
" I was not in a position to think of consulting, 
you upon such a subject. My answer, refusing 
its contents, went yesterday." 

"Refusing!" exclaimed Falkenburg, "refus- 
ing, Helen 1 You have refused !" 

" Waldemar. do you think I should be here if 
I had accepted ?" 

He took the hand she extended to him, and 
his eagle eye was humid from the first tear that 
for years had moistened it. as with a look of in- 
effable tenderness he whispered, 

"How I have wronged you, Helen!" (He 
would not yet say, " How I have wronged your 
sex !") 

"You Aave done so, indeed, Waldemar!"' 
she rejoined; "and oftener than you have 
thought ; but that is over now — you did not 
know me." 

Time weiit by, and the bright autumn moor, 
rose high in the dark heavens before the lovers 
had told all the secrets of their hearts. Helen 
knew now into what a sanctuary she had unwil^ 
tingly penetrated. Waldemar's mother had been 
so fond of this spot, that in the early days, ot 
their marriage, her husband bad caused re^irf 
to be undertaken, and a room to be fitted up, in 
which later almost all their evening hours in 
summer had been spent, while their two children 
(Waldemar and his dead sister) followed their « 
gambols on the terrace before the window. 
After th4lleath of his wife, the turret chamber 
was shut up, by order of Barpn Adolph, and 
never opened until Waldemar, having lost his 
father, became lord of the estate. Probably, 
from some childish recollection, be' had a strong 
liking for this soli^ry room, of which he alone 
possessed the key, and when he wished to be 
entirely secure from any intrusion he would retire 
to it, and spend hours upon hours in lonely mus- 
ings, influenced he scarcely knew how, but nine 
times out of ten benefited by the contemplation 
of his mother's pictnre. She had so idolized her 
son, that even this faint semblance of the dead 
had more power over his vexed spirit than the 
living, whom he mistrusted and shunned 
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Midnight had struck, and Helen now rose to 
o. As their last farewell was uttered, words 
ell from Waldemar's lips into Helen's ear that 
sent the purple tide of life tumultuously over 
cheek, neck, and brow. 

" I will be your tmfe whenever you choose," 
faltered she, hiding her face upon his shoulder, 
and an instant after, removing her head from its 
resting-place, and raising her tearfully brilliant 
eyes to the picture of the last Lady of Falken- 
burg : " And before we part," she added, sol- 
emnly, " I swear to you, by the memory of your 
dear mother, that no other will I wed." 

Waldemar crossed his hands tenderly over 
Helen's head, as you might do over that of a 
child, and smoothing the wavy J^ands of her glossy 
hair, imprinted a brother's kiss upon her brow. 

^^ My tpife?" said he, in a singular tone. 

Helen went, as she had come, alone, for she 
would have it so. As she passed through the 
quadrangular court the freshly-risen night-breeze 
stirred faintly the pale leaves of the tall nettles, 
and on the bleached surface of a mouldering 
wall, a gray lizard was disporting in the moon- 
beams. 

She saw nothing, neither did she hear, for she 
was exclusively busy with her new-born hap- 
piness ; and in the tumult of her thoughts, and 
in the deep persuasion with which Fajkenburg 
had inspired her of his love, she did not per- 
ceive that she had given, but that they had not 
erchanged vows. 



J. CHAPTER XVn. 

Love, like ambition, has its own aims, and 
counts upon its own strength for attaining them. 
( have heard a great deal of girls trying to 
^ catch" husbands, and I have seen a pretty con- 
siderable number of them engaged upon this 
laudable work; but I have also once or twice 
witnessed a chase of a very different kind, and 
in the success of which, I confess, I have allow- 
ed myself to become deeply interested. I mean 
the pursuit of a heart by her, to whom it has 
been half given, and upon whose entire posses- 
»on hangs the happiness of her life. I have seen 
women struggle with all the faculties heaven 
fead awarded to them to cUtach those who, per- 
haps, merely dfeamt at first of a flirtation, and 
put in requisition as great diplomatic genius, as 
it cost Cardinal Mazarin to bring about the 
famous peace between France and Spain, in 
order to bind forever those who had consented 
' to a temporary chain, and with whom a lasting 
union would certainly iffer no worj^ advan- 
tage. But this has no llisiness to be anathema- 
tized by the dire formula of: ^^See how she is 
trying to catch him I" " She^" whoever she 
may oe, is merely pursuing, and straining every 
nerve to attain that to which we all, under some 
form or other, give chase ; tUlt shadow of a shade 
— happiness — ^which, when we hold, we so rarely 
recognize. Nine times out of ten she hunts the 
chimera of her own brain, but that matters lit- 
tie ; this chimera, at some given moment, assumes 
a definite shape, and upon that shape she hangs 
her hope, spinning her very life about it as a 
spider its web. Nor is this all, for this, you will 
say, is somewhat selfish j she some nnes sees the 



other^s happiness so reflected in herself, that she 
pursues that at the same time, and then, as all 
that is best in her whole nature is brought for- 
ward, as her noblest energies come forth, and her 
finest instincts are revealed, the struggle becomes 
a desperate one ; she battles for the soul she be- 
lieves to be hers, with the ardor of a guardian 
angel contending with a demon, and in the end 
she is not often defeated. 

I know all this has nothing whatever to do with 
the common run of matrimonial speculations, or 
evet of girlish love aflairs, but I am reasoning 
upon the hypothesis of a real and profound attach- 
ment, and I merely say that if in such a case a wo- 
man takes it into her head that she is born to pro- 
mote the happiness of the man she loves, all that 
she will do to bring him to the same belief, and the 
constant tension of her faculties toward this one 
point are neither to be described nor imagined. 
iTxamples of this sort of attachment are rare, but 
where they do occur, not only the fair champion 
seldom fails of gaining the victory, but I never 
yet observed an instance in which she was mis- 
taken in the end for which she had fought. There 
are secrets of the heart revealed to the initiated 
alone, and I have known cases where this mys- 
tery guessed by one, has only been acknowledged 
years after by the other. Nay, I could tell of a 
girl who, .during ten long years waited for him 
of whose future fate she felt herself possessed, 
watching him through ever-changing fevers for 
other obj^ts, and wnen the time came^ and that 
he turne(ffi> her, laying at his feet the treasures 
of felicity she had so patiently garnered up. she 
died of it, but left behind her one who to a late 
age remained unconsoled, and ever repeating 
until the grave closed over him : 

^' Dolt ! not to have discovered sooner th^|^he 
had all my happiness in store !" 

This was to a certain degree Helen Marlowe's 
position with regard to Waldemar. In the begin- 
ning she had had no time for reflection ; a power- 
ful attraction drew her toward him, and after the 
very first moment (during which the strong in- 
stinct of the future warned her, as it were, and 
made her try to think ill of him), she obeyed an 
irresistible impulsion which forced her, she hardly 
knew why, to be useful to him, to do him good. 
From the hour when she prevented the idle scofi*- 
ing troop from profaning the poverty of his an- 
cient home, Helen had in some way or other 
never ceased to tend Falkenburg's haughty spirit 
with the same charity which moved the noble 
dames of old tx) nurse wounded knights whorh the 
fortunes of war delivered over to their care. 

Long before she thought of whether she loved 
him, or he loved her, the passion for being of use 
to him had seized her *, she felt within her the 
power of '^ ministering to" this '' mind diseased," 
and she set about the work with an ardor nothing 
could subdue. Waldemar was her crooked child 
— ask a mother what that means. All women 
are born mothers ; only education, and the con- 
stant habits of self-defense, and consequently self- 
ishness, rendered indispensable by society, blunt 
and deaden this instinctive and delicate maternity 
of feeling. 

Let no one talk of ^^ reforming rakes;" in the 
first place, there are no genuine rakes, and in the 
next, no genuine reformers; and that vain, empty 
boast of a vain head and empty heart has nothing 
to do with the profound and pincere desi"- " 
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another^s good, of which I am speaking. Helen 
went from step to step until the belief grew upon 
her that in her, and her alone, resided the cure 
for all Waldemar*s ills. Look at the child who 
has revivified a plant scorched by the summer's 
son, or rescued a bird shot in the wing, and see 
whether it will be readily persuaded to give up 
its nursling. If she could have been brought to 
see his happiness dependent upon another, Helen's 
love for Waldemar had become so great and true 
that she would have given him up, and in her 
eagerbess for his advantage have forgottei»prob- 
ably to reflect upon her own bftreavement until 
she had secured his welfare; but none other 
could ever be to Waldemar what she had been 
and could be ; none other had yet given him that 
strong faith in woman's purity, without which 
there can exist no love worthy of the name ; none 
other had ventured to stigmatize his faults, and 
at the same time, honormg virtues he afieeted 
to despise, lead him on, as it were, to the discovery 
of his own hidden better self. No I for Walde- 
mar's happiness there could be but Helen only, 
and that Helen felt so deeply that she would not 
give him up. She would neither surrender him 
to another nor to himself, for he was his own 
worst enemy, and therefore, with indulgence in- 
exhaustible, with patience strong as steel, did 
Helen war against the misplaced pride and way- 
ward temper- of him whose better ptinciple she 
knew herself to be. 

And how stood it meanwhile with Waldemar ? 
That he- loved Helen as he had ne4|r loved be- 
fore, loved her profoundly, passionately, that he 
had avowed both to himself and her. That he 
did now believe in the truth of feminine virtue, 
and in the unswerving honor of one who should 
lom him only, and loving, love but once — that, 
h Jibnied not ; but another great question stared 
him in the face — was love indeed happiness? 
was it all ? could it fill existence ? was it "^orth 
what must be sacrificed to obtain it? A fair 
form beckoned him on, and the fluttering vails 
around it exhaled perfumes which made dizzy 
his every sense, while at the arm, which sought 
to hold them back, tugged loftier energies, whis- 
pering in stern tones : 

" Cast us not from thee, we are life !" 

Waldemar was not twenty-three, and the 
heroic blood within his veins sought its level, as 
do pent-up waters in the earth ; and this level 
was high deeds. What chance was there of 
such ? None. Yet, did this dream of the im- 
probable so possess him, that the dim conscious- 
ness of what might never be had force sufficient 
to wrestle with the flattering visions of the 
present. 

*'Why, then," I can hear my fair readers 
object, "he was not in love !" A most erroneous 
conclusion. 

A man has not love as he has the small-pox — 
all of a piece. On the contrary, it mostly fas- 
tens upon him partially, leaving^ many of his 
faculties free to revolt against itself. There- 
fore does he often go on grumbling to the end 
against a chain he can not break, but to which 
)^ seldom so submits as not to feel its weight. 

Sufiering is, perhaps, to energetic natures, 
the best part of love, and therein Eberstein was 
not wrong; but Waldemar was too young a 
man, and too new a lover, to render an exact 
account to himself of what he felt. So long as 



he had been master of himself, he could inter, 
pret his every pulsation ; but now a language 
was being spoken within him, of whose very 
alphabet he was ignorant. 

Still one thing was evident, whether he him- 
self recognized it or not : the disappointed long- 
ing for activity, which the pursuit of Helen had 
opportunely cheated, must either find food for 
itself in the thousand details of an aflectiou 
already gained, and therefore no longer holding 
out an aim to be pursued, or it would infallibly 
re-awaken, and again make* its clamors heard. 

When Helen had actually left Fried richsbad, 
and that by no possible efibrt on his part could 
he enjoy the solace of her presence, ^yaldemar 
felt as though he had received some stunning 
blow. All was^confusion around him and with- 
in, and, do what he would, he could not make 
clearer his mentalf chaos. 

A fortnight after the departure of the Mar- 
lowe party for England, Fritz Heidenstein was 

married at L , and most of his comrades 

were present at the nuptial ceremony. 

"What a pity they should marry V' observed 
Eberstein. 

" Why so?" inquired Sternheim. 

"Because I really believe they love each 
other very much." 

" Well !" rejoined the former questioner, sure- 
ly that is a reason — " 

"Hush I" resumed Max, "don't vou try to 
comprehend what I mean, my dear fellow^ you 
will not succeed, and it would do you no good 
if you did. All I say is, that Fritz, has acted 
like a schoolboy." 

" Or," interposed a young man, who had not 
yet spoken, " as if love were every thing in thi<» 
world." 

"Do just look at Falkenburg," remarked 
Sternheim, " and see how you have made him 
smile at the bare idea." 

" Q,ui sait .?" said Waldemar, in a musing 
tone, which all, save Max, thought must neces- 
sarily be ironical. "That is the question." 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Waldenusr De , Falkenburg to Max D' Eberstein. 

"London, June, 1841. 

• 

" Yes, indeed ! you have read aright. London ! 
But I can see how you are opening both your 
eyes at the thought. How I came here, n^est^ce 
pas ? Why, certainly it is neither my timber of 
last year, nor my corn of the present one, neither 
the yieldings of my vineyards, nor the produce 
of my fie|^ that has aided to transport me into 
the mocffn Babylon; unless bats' wings were 
to rise in the market, or that there were a sudden 
demand for stuffed owls, I should scarcely know 
of any portion of my patrimonial estate that 
might help me now to the other side of the Rhine, 
No, but probably |^e means by which I came 
hither may surprise you more than if I had con- 
verted Babeli hersell into gold, by selling her to 
an antiquarian as a galvanized mummy, a daugh- 
ter of the Pharaohs brought from the Pyramids, 
and put in a state to scratch and scold par la 
merveilleuse puissance de Vorvietan. What think 
you of Christopher, my Lord Hof-Marshall, JEx- 
cellens ? he is, after all, mine own cousin and a 
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Falkenburg. Do not let yoar imagination ran 
\eild, Max, and picture to yourself Christopher 
loosening his parse-strings (they are petrified 
from being always nearest his heart), m order 
to lend me a thousand dollars for some specula- 
tion, whereby old rags are to be turned into 
silver teaspoons, and 1 am to be made a million' 
aire in two months. It is simpler than all this, 
yet to my mind, harder to conceive. What say 
yoa to my having asked Christopher for his in- 
fluence (people call that ^ solicitingj^ you may as 
well call it ^ begging,^ at once), to aid in obtain- 
ing ibr me — What ? a place ? some inferior office 
in the hunting or stable department, some sub- 
altern stailmeigter^s functions, or the right of 
living during eight days of every month in the 
sovereign's immediate atmosphere, and dangling 
after his august heels in virtue of a chamberlain's 
k,ey ? Not quite that either, but something near 
akin to it. A service, Max, a service ; and mark 
you, to be rendered by me — that was my petition. 
(Faugh ! what a vile word !) You may. perhaps; 
be aware — thopgh among the carrots and cab- 
bages you are,so assiduously cultivating at Farn- 
beim, I suppose such news penetrates slowly — 
you may, however, perhaps, have heard that, 
lull of precaution now the peril is past, our 
sagacious government is busy with the preven- 
tioQ of any future recurrence of the precious 
panic )t had last year. Wondrous is the sapient 
talk which almost every day goes on around 
that old billiard board, which they try tb dignify 
with the name ot council-tabUy because they have 
covered moth-marks with ink-stains; and deep 
is the discussion upon the inopportunity of rail- 
roads, upon the propriety of putting fortresses in 
good order, and (oh, lack-a-day !) upon the neces- 
sity of conceding something to the liberals; but. 
the clearest part of the whole business (and that 
is no merit of theirs, but comes from a higher 
quarter) is that we, like all the rest of the small 
fry, must set to work to famish our prescribed 
contingent to the army of the Confederation, 
and brush up our rusty equipments as best we 
may. Thereupon, among other things, the re- 
mounting of the cavalry has been decreed, and 
our grand Dauphin has bestirred himself so ex- 
traordinarily for his favorite portion of the pup- 
pet-show, that he has actually shaken gold 
guineas out of feather beds, and obtained an 
order for the acquisition of horses from England. 
Now, do you see clear, Max? Probably, spite 
of all my enormities, no one has yet thought of 
denying my qualifications as a judge of horse 
flesh, consequently when I applied to his Hof- 
Marshallship to be intrusted with the important 
task of remounting his Highness's cavaliers, the 
man of many crosses positively 'shook my hand, 
' and seemed to hold me suddenly in Articular 
esteem. I can not describe to you how angry I 
felt. I verily believe I reddened from inward 
rage. That they should think I cared to serve 
them ! and that that pompous blockhead, Chris- 
topher, should be so easily gulled, and look upon 
my ardor for the state's service as a thing of 
course I For one instant how I did long t<» say 
to him : * I, help you ? I / Why I would see 
you all tied together in a bunch, and hoisted up 
in a parrot-cage upon the highest cedar in Leb- 
anon, before I'd stir hand or foot in your behalf;' 
and then the moment after, I let him compliment 
me on my ^altered courses,' (!) and congratulate 



me upon the possibility of ^ a career being open- 
ed to me if I were prudent {\) neither more nor 
less than if I had been some- well-behaved young 

fentleman anxious to * get on in his profession} 
suspect he thought no more of va^, than that 
comes to, and in his conviction that stands for 
praise. He a Falkenburg ? — ^Pah I Well 1 
went through the whole routine of honors ; pre 
sentations, private audiences, and condescensions, 
that made my blood boil at the bare idea that 
they should think I prized them — and here I am. 
Here 1 — and why ? there lies the secret — there 
the spring of all these contradictions o my 
nature. I do not know. Max, if you had been 

at L , instead of being, as you were, at 

Farnheim, whether I should have acted as I 
have done ; or whether, having done so, I should 
have told you face to face what drove me to it ; 
you would probably have saved me the trouble 
by guessing. * 

" She is here — now you know all ! 

" In very trath, noor that I have said it, I can 
scarcely render to myself a clear account of 
what it means. I have no definite desire, and 
am pursuing the accomplishment of no precon- 
certed plan ; nay, to say the truth, since I have 
beeil here, since I have had the possibility of 
seeing her daily, almost hourly, there are tiroes 
when I am inclined to think I have bought this 
facility at too high a price, and I am furious 
against her for my scene with Christopher. 
Yet is her hold not loosened — rather the re- 
verse, and I can not in any of the vagrant fan- 
cies of my brain frame for myself an existence 
wherein she has not her part ; and with ail that, 
her part is utterly undefined, and I can as little 
mark out to you the precise place she occupies in 
my imaginings, as I can tell you where she is w^. 
I have made acquaintance with her father, tbo, 
who, perfectly unsuspicious of any link between 
his daughter and me, has conceived for me a 
wonderful partiality, dhd honors me with espe- 
cial patronage. He is, to be sure, a niost de- 
lightful companion ; lazily witty, so as to make 
you think he could stun you with esprit if he did 
but take the pains (whereby you feel grateful to 
him for not doing so), his influence upon every 
one alike seems to be an agreeable one, and he 
possesses the gift of insinuation beyond any 
human being I ever met. He is graceful at 
fifty-three as a cat or snake ; smoothed-tongued 
and soft-handed, with a step of velvet, and an 
eye*whose every glance is a caress, it is really 
difficult to conceive any one remaining proof 
against his fascination ; and even men seem to 
forgive him the wounds he has dealt their vanity, 
in iavor of the apparently perfect unconscious- 
ness he preserves of having done any harm. I 
wish you could see him, Max, for no words of 
mine can paint the indescribable nonchalance of 
this everywhere-welcome personage^who seems 
to take society at large for an easy .chair, and 
the wide world before him for the well-smooth- 
ed space whereon to roll. Oh, the careless 
elegance of the man ! the inimitably doubting air 
wherewith he masks assurance, and slides into 
conquest by inspiring desire to convert. Fifty- 
three ! with hair far more gray than brown, and a 
languid air of fatigue that makes him look as 
though he would some day lounge down into his 
coflin ibr very listlessness. I tell you, Max, 
Mr. Marlowe is a study for us all. Since I 
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have made his acquaintance I long to see his 
wife, to whom he sometimes distantly alludes, 
as though she were a being of another sphere. 

"Helen's mother! That puts ine in mind 
that the wavy hair which you maintain to be full 
of electricity, and which you so particularly dis- 
like, comes evidently from this father of hers, 
who is of unmistakably feline nature. 

" How has she become what she is ? Doubt- 
less by her mother, of whom she speaks with 
adoration — and who knows but the husband's 
faults have been the cause of the wife's perfec- 
tions — ^perfection ! reste a voir — 1 have not seen 
her yet. There certainly, however, do exist 
some extraordinary women in this country. 
Helen is staying here with one, in whom, mal- 
gri mot, I am beginning to believe. Either the 
dampness of the atmosphere, the quality of the 
meat, together with strong wines and late hours 
combinel^, obscure the perceptions, and muffle 
the sharpness of the intelligence, or you, I, and 
all of us have woefully nusjudged the other sex. 
Tenez, mon cher ; lauch JS you will — nay, I wish 
you would laugh, and aid me to get rid of the 
singular hallucinations into which I am falling 
— Helen is at this moment passing what they 
call the tetuon at the house of a friend of hers, 
almost the only intimate one she has, whose his- 
tory would, if you believed it, overturn all the 
notions you have ever been taught to entertain 
on the subject of women. Lady Trenmore is 
five-and-twenty, and though by the common 
herd not called handsome, is one of those beings 
who, if they take the trouble to think of you, or 
you take the trouble to think of them, must play 
the devil with a man's whole life. Does she 
know her own power ? I doubt it. She mar- 
ried, a year ago, an old man of eighty, with a 
fortune of sixty thousand pounds a year (more 
than four millions and a-half of dollars, think of 
that I) and yet she passes through the fiery or- 
deal of the forked tongues of ul the scandal- 
mongers unscathed ana. ... I know what you 
will say, and I can hear the words, *8tille TVas- 
ser,^ &c., fall even at this distance from your 
lips. You may be right, but this is a puzzling 
theme. I can not discuss Lady Trenmore at 
the end of such a letter. Good-night, Maix." 

It was not that Waldemar loved Helen less, 
as the rather flippant tone of his letter might 
lead some people to suppose. On the contrary, 
he had been compelled, through love of h^r, to 
acts so repugnant to his nature, that he was 
forced to admit (and that not to himself alone) 
the power of the motive that had forced him on. 

At rare intervals since their separation, Wal- 
demar and Helen had exchanged letters, but, to 
say the truth, not one of those he received from 
her gave him unmixed pleasure. Hers was a 
style so different from that of the effusions to 
wnich be had been accustomed, that its least 
inconvenience was to impose upon him a certain 
degree of constraint in answering it, and though 
his heart did not dare doubt Helen's truth, or 
Helen's affection, his fancy suggested to him 
unceasingly that she might have Tound warmer 
words whereby to assure him of both. 

Helen's unerring womanly instinct told her to 
keep buried in the deepest recesses of her heart 
the secref. of Falkenburg's attachment. From 
the hour when their love had been mutually 



confessed, she had never for an instant ceased 
regarding herself as Waldemar's future wife, 
and yet nothing more precise than what we 
know of had ever passed hetween them, nor was 
any period adverted to, or any steps contem- 

{)lated which might facilitate their union. Poor 
ittle Helen I she had forgotten her prudent 
preachings on the subject of marriages, where 
there was no fortune on either side, those few 
sensible sentences which bad stamped her for 
evermore in the minds of all around as a very 
" worldly" person, and one who was sure 
" never to commit a folly f besides this, she 
was perfectly unaware of the real state of the 
case as regarded Waldemar. She knew he was 
not rich, but her knowledge went no farther, 
and the circumstance of the dilapidated state of 
his family abode did not even enlighten her, for 
she supposed the fortune of an Hungarian mag- 
nate requisite to put such a place in order, and 
was th.erefore not astonished at his allowing it 
to fall into decay. Her ideas of limited means 
went no further than the sort of existence to 
which she had been accustomed ^ince her birth, 
and she felt that, for her part, she would gladly 
share such with the husband she had chosen, 
nor ever even desire any thing beyond. Her pre- 
occupations were consequently not directed to- 
ward pecuniary difficulties, but simply toward 
the windings and asperities of Waldemar's own 
character, uninfluenced by, and independent ofex' 
terior events. Above all, she easily guessed that 
he would preserve his freedom of action at every 
cost, even were his happiness the price, an^ 
that, if he consented to bend to her, he would 
make no concession to any other ibrce, whether 
that force resided in an individual, or in circum- 
stances. Pride such as his never abdicates, but 
merely exchanges one dominion for another: 
and it was evident that the more he submittea 
to her sway, the more violently he would rebel 
against every other. If she had required any 
confirmation of this fact, his first mieeting with 
her would have furnished it. It was in the soli- 
tude of a crowded room ; he had not apprised 
her of his coming, but she had seen him two 
nights before at the opera, and bad been in a 
flutter of expectation ever since. 

" I have done that to get here," muttered he, 
between his clenched teeth, " which I shall not 
forget while I live ;" and while his look plainly 9 
added : " nor am I likely to forgive those to 
whom I owe the humiliation," he sternly scru- 
tinized Helen to see whether any imperceptible 
sign would reveal to him that she ventured to 
glory in her work. 

'*It is almost eight months since we parted!" 
said she. raising her gentle eyes to his, and this 
was her only answer to the account he gave - 
her, in a few words, of his having stooped to 
ask a favor from his cousin. 

Waldemar turned away from the tender re- 
proachfulness of the mild glance. They waltzed 
together later three times, though they ex- 
changed no other word ; but the eloquence of 
their silence must have been extraordinary, for 
when Helen laid her head upon her pillow tha* 
night,- the' lull of her anxieties Was complete 
and she closed her sleepy eyes, hushed into hap 
piness, like a child. 

But it here becomes necessary to recapitulate 
events. Upon arriving in England at the em 
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of October, Helen, escorted by one of her broth- 
ers, who was stationed at Portsmouth, and who 
obtained leave of absence for the purpose, pro- 
ceeded at once to Hampshire to her mother, 
with whom she spent the entire winter. Mr. 
Cameron had met his sister and daughter in 
London, and the three together had forthwith 
started for some place not far from Aberdeen, 
where resided a very ancient lady, who for 
countless years had enjoyed the cognomen of 
old Mrs. Comyn of Garvie, and who in some 
fortieth or fiftieth degree, was a Cameron and a 
cousin. Of all her relations, perhaps her most 
decided favorite had been Mrs. Marlowe, Hel- 
en's mother, who, as a child, was invariably 
called by her, *' Rob's wyfie," Rob being heV 
own son, then already a young man grown up. 
The heir of Garvie with bis wife, to whom he 
had been married four or five years, were among 
the passengers on board a steamer, lost going 
from Fleetwood to ^Greenock, in the year 1829; 
but their only child, an infant son of three years 
of age, had been luckily confided to its grand- 
mother's care. From that hour to the moment 
in which the events of our tale took place, Harry 
Comyn was watched over with more than ordi- 
nary maternal care, for it was care sharpened by 
unceasing alarm. The boy reached eighteen, 
and died of a typhus fever, just as Lady Mar- 
lowe and her nieces Were about leaving Ger- 
many. The event did not interest them, beyond 
what mere- humanity required, for the relation- 
ship was so distant, that any where but in Scot- 
land it would have been no relationship at all. 
The bereaved lady of Garvie, however, be- 
thought her at once of " Rob's wyfie," and 
wrote to Mrs. Marlowe to request she would 
come to her in her loneliness. The thing was 
impossible, for many reasons, but more than all 
from want of money, and Mrs. Marlowe w|is 
obliged to explain the cause of her refusal in 
fall. Old Mrs. Comyn was exceedingly rich, 
but instead of replying to her cousin's letter by 
a couple of hundred pounds, she was angry at 
the resistance to her wishes, and wrote to Mr. 
Cameron, who was in London, to meet his 
daughter, that she should be glad to see Lilian, 
for that she had often played with the poor boy 
who was gone, before she was sent to London 
to be made English. Of Lady Marlowe never a 
^word; but Mr. Cameron apprised Mrs. Comyn 
that his sister would accompany them, and the 
proposal was accepted. The visit was a shorter 
one than might be supposed, and did not seem 
to have been favorable to the principal guest. 
Lilian, anxious to promote her venerable rela- 
tive's sole remaining pleasure, by talking of her 
deceased grandson, related anecdote upon anec- 
dote of their childish days and gambols, and 
crowned the whole by saying, that when she 
left for England, little Harry, then a boy of ten, 
had out off and given her a Ibck of his hair. 

"An ye didna keep it?" said Mrs. Comyn, 
fixing a stern look pf inquiry upon Miss Came- 
ron, through the tears that filled her aged eyes. 

Lily, recognizing too late the mistake she ffad 
made, blushed, and faltered out the acknowl- 
edgment, that she had not treasured up the pre- 
cious relic. The next day, Mr. Cameron was 
unceremoniously enough made aware, that the 
presence of so many "strangers" in the house 
was too much for the strength of its mistress, 



and that "young holiday folk," as she styled 
them, deranged all her habits and ways. 

The visit had not succeeded, that was evident, 
and Mr. Cameron, after six weeks passed with 
his daughter in Edinburgh, allowed her to re- 
turn with her aunt to England, where their ^st 
visit, early in January, was to Catherine Greuit- 
ley, now Lady Inglewood, who, sacrificing, 
grudgingly enough, ^actly four weeks to the 
conventional solitude of the honey-moon, had, at 
Christmas, opened the doors of Inglewood Hall, 
a deux battantSj for all those who came to gather 
round the flaming logs and smoking banquets 
of Yule. 

Meanwhile the lone proprietress of Gi^ie 
brooded over Lily Cameron's confession, and 
they w^o attended upon her often heard her 
mutter to herself: ^ 

" She didna keep it ! she didna keep it !" and 
then, relapsing into a softer tone, she would 
add, "but he gave it her, puir bairn I puir 
bairn 1" 

When Helen ar^ved at her mother's, she found 
a letter from Sarah Carston, announcing her 
marriage with Lord Trenmore. This, of course, 
provoked an answer, and was in turn followed 
by another mis4|^e, and Helen Marlowe, and 
her friend of other times, were soon in corre- 
spondence. One day, toward the middle of May, 
a letter came from Lady Trenmore, dated Lon- 
don, and containing an invitation to Helen to 
spend the season at Lackhampton House. The 
terms of the leMer were pressing, and it con- 
cluded by these words : 

"I can not tell you how I long to see your 
laughing eyes once more -, and Lord Trenmore 
bids me say that it will make him twenty years 
younger to see such a spring-bird hopping about 
him (you see I have not forgotten your brother's 
nickname, ma jolie petite bergeronnette) . So, 

f)ray, pray no refusal I come to me, dearestilelen, 
or I want you." 

Helen could not tell Lady Trenmore how 
much she was changed, and Mrs. Marlowe, who 
ascribed a certain alteration she had observed 
in her daughter, to the dullness of the country 
life she led, insisted upon her accepting the in- 
vitation. Two reasons actuated her ; first, she 
fancied, like all mothers, that Helen would be 
sure to make some capital marriage ; and next, 
Mr. Marlowe had promised Lady Trenmore to 
go down to Hampshire himself, and fetch his 
daughter, who was daily rising in his esteem ] 
and there were few events poor Mrs. Marlowe 
would not hail as most welcome, which should 
bring her truant husband, even lor a few days, 
to his home. Accordingly, Helen was taken by 
her father to LackhamptonHou<:e, and soon she 
found herself participatmg with Lady Trenmore 
in the few London gayeties which the latter 
thought proper to enjoy. 

mildemar had heard from Helen herself of 
her visit to London, and the determination to join 
her there was instantly formed in his mind, and 
executed in the manner we know of. But he 
would not afford her the "triumph" of knowing 
beforehand " to what she had brought him" (this 
was the way in which he shaped the matter to 
himself) ; and he therefore left her last letter 
unanswered, and started for England. Some 
few introduotions he carried with him, and, as he 
came ostensibly upon a government mission, his 
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own minister was naturally enongh at his disposal. 
But nothing of all this did he need, for Lady 
Flamborough seized upon him as her own, and 
set about lionizing him — no very difficult task, 
where such a prodigiously handsome lion was 
concerned, whose noblesse was equal to any em- 
peror's, and who was the very first waltzer in 
Europe. Two days after his arrival, he was at 
the Opera in Lord Mooi^eld's box, which hap- 
pened to be nearly opposite to Lady Trenmore's j 
and the day but one following, he made his ap- 
pearance at D House, and accosted Helen 

in the way I have described. 

"I have discovered an old acquaintance here," 
si^ he, negligently, to Lady Flamborough, after 
he had so mercilessly tired Selina by a polka, 
during which he would hardly consent to a mo- 
igaent's pause, that the unfortunate girl could 
scarcely breathe. ^'Pray, present me to her 
friend. Lady Trenmore." 

The presentation was made, and as soon as 
cards were exchanged. Monsieur de Falkenburg 
received an invitation to dinner from the earl. 

After this, a thousand little circumstances 
brought Waldemar into constant contact with 
Helen and her friend, either in general society 
or at Lady Trenmore's ow^lhouse. With the 
old lord's son, Lord Lackharapton, he was upon 
terms, which might be called intimate, although 
the frightfully dissolute conduct of the latter, 
certainly now found no imitator, and to his 
credit he it spoken, ho admire' in Falkenburg. 
But Lord Lackhampton, whatever his faults ami 
crimes, was not a person whose acquaintance 
could be given up by any one who had once been 
placed in a position to appreciate his extraordi- 
nary qualities. 

Not yet turned thirty, there was scarcely an 
art in which he was not a master, and in which 
he did not evince that delicate and profound 
senstt of the beautiful which belongs to. but a 
few highly privileged natures. . Whether at the 
piano, with the violin or the voice, there were 
few audiences, however critical, which he could 
not keep spell-bound for hours. His talent for 
painting would, had be been so situated as to 
contemplate in it a profession, have given him 
a name foremost among the Apelles of our 
age, and his poetical effusions were really wor- 
thy of the application of that ill-employed, rarely 
deserved word, genius. 

And yet, all this was spoilt, and all these fine 
gifts were set at naught by dissipation, almost 
without example, and which destroyed, not alone 
the moral part of being, but had already made 
fearful inroads upon his constitution and health. 

**• My God ! how Lackhampton is changed !" 
would say the old earl, as he sometimes marked 
the sunken cheek and feverishly brilliant eye of 
his son. And this change was the more remark- 
able, as, until a very late period, he had shown 
no disposition whatever to irregularity of con- 
duct. Lord Lackhampton was the son of Lord 
Trenmore's first wife, Mademoiselle de Mont- 
feuillant, daughter of the Due de Montfeuillant, 
and he possessed all the ardent susceptibility, 
all the sharp perceptions, all the excessive qual- 
ities inherent to his semi-Gallic origin. 

It was curious to observe the effect this extra- 
ordinary youne man, produced on Waldemar. 
Instead of inspiring the latter, with the slightest 
desire to follow his examples of folly, he seemed 



' on the contrary, to force Falkenburg mto ways 
more consistent with honor and virtue. While 
listening to Lord Lackhampton's contemptuous 
opinions of the other sex, Falkenbnrg felt his own 
^ idea of women improved, and by delendiog them 
j against .the exaggerations of the viscount, he 
I gradually srew to be persuaded 6f what be said, 
and aided by so many examples he saw around 
him, and by the closer study of Lady Trenmore 
and Helen, with whom he had frequent inter- 
course, he began imperceptibly to think better 
of the fairer portion of humanity. 

It would certainly have been difficult to sec 
much of Lady Trenmore, without feeling that you 
were in the presence of a being superior to the 
generality of those of our earth. She inspired 
yon with a tender respect that, while it partook 
of the veneration men should have for angels, 
never lost that softer something which distin- 
guishes the attachment, in no matter how dis- 
tant a degree, of man for woman. There was 
something hallowed and hallowing about her; 
a charm almost mysterious, and which yon would 
have feared to break. Lady Trenmore was, 
perhaps, not regularly beautiful, but her power 
was beyond that of beauty. Her nose was 
prominent, yet not aquiline, her mouth large, 
and the lips a trifle too thick ; but her smile was 
one of those soft bursts of sunlight, to which none 
could be indifferent. Her hair had the russet 
tints of Titian, and her eyes were almost more 
golden even than brown. They were exceed- 
ingly large, and quite a^eur de tete, more mildly 
luminous than any thing that can be conceived, 
and there flickered in them a deep, hidden flame, 
like only to the trembling of a star, reflected in 
the dark depths of welled-np waters. Her com- 
plexion was rather pale than otherwise ; but, at 
the same time, healthy. The tints of her whole 
face, to use a painter's language, were mellow^ 
and as you looked at her, you might fancy you 
were gazing upon a picture b]i some old master. 
Harmony and repose, those were the two char- 
acteristics of her whole person, and you could 
not see her without internally confessing that 
she was a living, breathing, embodied haven of 
rest. 

" No one can resist you, my darling Sarah," 
would say her aged husband, when Lady Tren- 
more invariably besought him to send his son 
abroad, alleging that travel was the only possibft 
diversion to his excesses, and to the wretched 
state of health they threatened to bring on. 
"None but you," would say the old earl — 
" none but you can do it. Try to speak to him, 
Sarah, to reason with him — persuade him — bring 
him to it — he. never will resist you — no one 
can." 

And to this Lady Trenmore shook her head 
sadly, and never ceased replying : 

" I can do nothing — I have no influence over 
your son ; we do fiot even speak to each other ; 
he, and such as he is, are beyond my persuasion." 

Once, but only once. Lord Trenmore said to 
his wife : "you are not indulgent to Lackhamp- 
ton, Sarah, yon judge him too hardly, and give 
him up too soon ;" and her bright beaming eyes 
had filled with tears at the thought of having, 
unconsciously, wanted charity toward any one. 

Her husband never repeated the complaint, 
but, somehow or other. Lord Lackhampton and 
his mother-in-law did not suit one another— could 
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not agree. This slight deeaccord could not, how- 
ever, suffice to produce any material discomfort 
in Lord Trenmore's home. The old earl was 
healthy, and wonderfully active for his great 
age ; and the occupation of his existence seemed 
t:: be spoiling his wife, who, in turn, appeared 
to have no other thought save her husoand's 
comfort and happiness. It is true, the immense 
difference of age was startling, but in the filial 
tenderness, in the grateful devotion of Lady 
Trennore, and in the parentally fond solicitude 
of the earl, there was something which took oS 
froiiL you all the ideas of mercenary calculation 
such an lunequal union was at first likely to 
produce. 

Still, many people said that Lord Lackhamp- 
ton could not forgive his mother-in-law for her 
marriage with his father, the less so, too, as he 
only knew of it after the event had taken place. 
The letter, apprising him of the marriage, reach- 
ed Calcutta (where he then was), after his de- 
parture for France, where an unexpected event 
called him. His mother's brother, the Due de 
MontfeuiUant, died without heirs, and left him 
the whole of his property. After hurrying to 
Lan^uedoc, as fast as human means could con- 
vey bim, he staid only a couple of hours with 
his uncle's notary, and few off to Kngland, say- 
ing he should return in a month. He first learnt 
his father's marriage upon his arrival in London, 
where he found his mother- in-law installed at 
Laekhampton House, and took, it is said, an 
instantaneous dislike to her. Be Uiat as it may, 
it is certain, as I have said, that the new mother 
and son never did agree. 

Another occasional inmate of Lady Trenmore's 
house, was her mother, Mrs. Carston, whose 
great object in life appeared to be that of per- 
suading people, that her daughter did not marry 
Lord I'renmore from any thing save inclination, 
and because she "chose to do so." Her pride 
would not permit of her allowing any one to 
suppose that she could have ever known actual 
want, and, therefore, ensconced ip the downy 
depths of the fauteuils of Laekhampton House, 
she would whisper forth, for the edification of 
those around her, sugaring -over hei^- words all 
the while with vapid smiles, as she watched 
Sarah's fair form moving noiselessly-graceful 
about the room : 

" It was her own doing, quite — all her own free 
choice — she had offers on ofiers; and I (selfish 
wasn't it ?) I always wished her not to marry at 
all, but stay by me ! we were so happy ! but she 
would have the dear old lord — the darling earl- 
king, as I call him" (and here she would mel- 
lifluously giggle at her own silly pun, repeated 
for the fiftieth time); ^'and, perhaps, she was 
not wrong — they say girls know their own minds 
best— and I am sure she is as happy ^s if she 
had married a young man of her own age." 

Once Mrs. Carston tried to sing this old-ac 
customed song of hers to Lord Laekhampton, 
but she could not get to the end. Spite of his 
contemptuous looks of unmistakable disgust, she 
got as far as the "darling earl-king;" but 
there her listener broke from her unceremoni- 
ously, and darted out of the room, muttering as 
he went : 
"D — n that woman ! she will drive me mad." 
This was another proof of how much he 
conceived himself aggrieved and offended by his 



father's marriage, and how little he would ac- 
cept of any fable that should be favorable ta his 
mother-in-law. 

Meanwhile, the friendship between Lady 
Trenmore and Miss Marlowe grew with each 
day; and, captivating alike the venerable earl 
himself and Mrs. Carston (the^ antipodes \) Hel- 
en was a favorite with every member of the 
family, unless it might be with Lord Lackhamp- 
ton, to whom, probably on account of her attache 
ment to the person he most disliked, her pres- 
ence seemed any thing but agreeable. What 
excited the sympathies of this strange young 
man in favor of Faikenburg it would be hard to 
say ; for, though the feelings of the latter toward 
Miss Marlowe were wholly unavowed, he lost 
no opportunity of openly confessing his admira^ 
tion and respect for Lady Trenmore. 

One of Helen's principal charms, for her friend, 
resided precisely in the alteration of character, 
to which allusion has already been made. If 
Lady Trenmore, whose habits were studious and 
sedate, found in Helen, as she now vvas, perhaps 
fewer enlivening qualities than she had expected, 
she found in her, far more than she bad suppos- 
ed, a companion for all hours and moods. Besides 
this, the noisy gayeties of the great world were 
evidently no more to Helenas taste than to Lady 
Trenmore's. The required contingent of per- 
sonal attendance at balls and fttet^ moreover, 
was largely furnished for the whole family by 
Mrs. Carston, who had never yet refused a sin- 
gle invitation, since her daughter's position in 
the world had enabled her to obtain them all. 

Lady Trenmore had given Monsieur de Falk 
enburg an almost general entree to her opera 
box, which as she was passionately fond of mu- 
sic, was one of the few pleasures she as rarely' 
as possible missed. ^ 

One evening,' Waldemar had passed nearly 
the whole of the first two acts of the Sonnambu- 
la in Lady Trenmore's box; and she had just 
whispered to Helen that she would offer him a 
seat m the carriage, and take him home, when 
be rose, and, shaking hands with a visitor who 
was just entering, went out, replying by a polite 
bow to Lady Trenmore's " a revoiV." 

During the nause between the second and 
third acts, there passed at a certain moment 
over Helen's face a paleness so striking, that it 
did not escape her friend. Lady Trenmore fol- 
lowed the direction of Miss Marlowe^s eyes: 
they were riveted upon a box on the other side 
of the house, wherein sat Lady Charles Morti- 
mer, the acknowledged and reigning beauty of 
the season, a laughing listener to the words 
Faikenburg was pouring into her ear. The two 
friends were alone. After a pause of a Jew 
seconds. Lady Trenmore laid her hand upon 
Helen's arm, and, bending toward her, 

*' He will come back," whispered she, tenderly. 

Helen started grew, even paler still, and star- 
ing with aff'righted gaze at Lady Trenmore, 
opened her mouth as though to speak. 

"Hush!" said her companion, putting her 
finger to her lips ; " not now." 

Toward the commencement of the third act, 
Waldemar took his leave of Lady Charles Mor- 
timer, and Helen sat with ever heightening col- 
or, echoing, by the unconquerable beatings of 
her heart, each footfall that resounded through 
the corridor. 
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But he came not, and the two ladies went to 
their carriage in silence. During the short 
drive homeward, casual remarks were made 
upon the night, which was a beautiful one, and 
when they reached home, Helen was escaping 
to her own apartment without (as was her usual 
custom) entering her friend's dressing-room to 
talk over the events of the day. 

''Helen," said Lady Trenmore, as she held 
the door of her little boudoir open, ^* are you go- 
ing ? it is scarcely past eleven." 

The witchery of Lady Trenmore's velvet- 
voice and smile combined none could withstand, 
and the moment after, Helen found herself, as it 
were involuntarily, standing before the dressing, 
room fire, her waist encircled by her friend's 
arm. 

*' Helen," said the latter, drawing affection- 
ately coward her the slight form of the almost 
reluctant girl; "do not torment yourself — ^you 
have nothmg to fear. He loves you, and that 
sincerely — take my word for it." 

At these words, Helen turned round suddenly, 
and after questioning for an instant the sweet 
consoling glance that met her own wistful look, 
she with girlish abandon, threw her arms round 
Lady Trenmore's neck, and hid her blushing face 
in Lady Trenmore's bosom. 

"Ah I silly, silly heart! how it beats!" said 
the latter, with a sigh she could not control. 

None, save those who have experienced a 
similar emotion, can tell the happiness of Helen 
at that moment. One of her principal reasons 
for concealing from all eyes her position with 
regard to Falkenburg, was fear. She thought 
she alone knew him, and that, however unlike 
' he might be to the generality of the world, she 
could always explam him tp herself; but she 
would not for worlds have been exposed to hear 
from others' lips, words whose echo, though she 
might affect to disregard it, would haunt her at 
her hours of tribulation. But for this spontane- 
ous confirmation of her own most secret thoughts, 
she was unprepared, and it rushed upon her, if 
I may so express it, as a torrent of comfort, 
overwhelming her for the moment, and making 
he» almost unconscious of what she felt. Then, 
too, came the minor details iind delights, and 
that truly feminine joy of confidence : complaint ! 
She might now indulge in accusation, and revel 
in the^ luxury of bringing Waldemar before a 
tribunal which would condemn her, not him I 
Hours flew by, and Helen was no longer possess- 
ed of a single secret. She hung entranced upon 
the silver sounds of Lady Trenmore's voice, and 
invested her, she knew not why, with the mys- 
terious attributes of a guardian over her own 
happiness. 

"Dearest. Helen," said Lady Trenmore, as 
they were about to separate ; "I need not warn 
yott to avoid all coquetry with him; but it is 
perhaps, not quite suficient to refrain from all 
disguise — fear not to be perfectly natural, to be 
yourself, I have watched him narrowly — he is 
ffours, but you will win him more avowedly, 
more entirely yet ; and believe me, he is worth 
all the pains he may cost you, for his is a most 
noble nature in the main, although he himself 
scarcely yet cares to think so." 

Helen's attachment to her friend was now 
transfoi:med into absolute devotion ; she could 
not bear to be apart from her, nor was it until 



some few days later that she asked herself how 
a secret none other had suspected had been so 
accurately divined? and by what intuition the 
grave, nay, almost severe. Lady Trenmore was 
enabled so clearly to decipher the hieroglyphics I 
of the heart. \ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The next day there came a note from Lady 
Flamborough, begging Lady Trenmore and 
Helen to come and take tea with her, as Lady 
Marlowe was to arrive in town with Lily on that 
very morning, and had promised to dine with her. 
Lady Trenmore did not particularly like the 
Flamborough family or their clique, but she 
would not deprive Helen of the pleasure of meet- 
ing her aunt and cousin the moment they should 
arrive, and she accepted. 

Lilian was, if possible, lovelier than ever, and 
as Lady Trenmore looked at her, she could not 
help once or twice remarking to Helen that she 
did not think that she had ever, during her whole 
life, seen any thing so exquisitely, perfectly beau- 
tiful before. 

Early in the evening, the door opened to its 
full width, and, amidst a rustling of silks, a flut- 
tering of plumes, and a general /rott-^ro«, as of 
a herd of peacocks suddenly spreading their 
tails, in sailed Lady Inglewood, dazzling and 
majestic, be-diamonded and be-flounced, armee en 
guerre, and really looking very handsome. Be* 
fore she had had time to do more than just ex- 
change greetings with the different persons 
present : ^ 

"Where's the baron?'* said she eagerly. "I 
told him to be here at half past nine." 

Helen felt inclined to look up at Lady Ingle- 
wood, but she did not do so. Xady Trenmore 
looked at Helen. 

"Where's Sir James?" asked Selina, care- 
lessly. I 

Gathering gave her sister a stare, that plainly 
meant, " You forget that you are nothing to me 
now;" but as she really had been wonderfully 
improved, and had become far more bonne enfant 
since she had got what she wanted, namely, a 
rich husband, she ended by laughing, while she 
said, 

" Lina, don't ask impertinent questions : how 
should I know?" and then sauntering onward 
to where her mother sat, " I wish to Heavens, 
mamma," grumbled she, "you would invent 
some better mode of lighting your rooms ; go 
where one will, one is pursued by the glare of 
your odious unshaded lamps. I declare I don't 
know where to find a place where my eyes will 
not be put out ; these chairs of yours, too, are 
such horrid things ! I don't think you have a 
comfortable one in the whole house." 

"Take mine, Kate, dear," rejoined Lady 
Flamborough, who, after having been despotic 
with her daughters while they were under her 
immediate rule, was now all but obsequious to 
this one who had escaped her. 

"No better than the cest," murmured Cath- 
erine, ungraciously, as she unfurled her finery 
upon her mother's bergere. 

Selina looked with unspeakable envy at her 
sister, for that she should dare do these things ; 
but her time was not yet come. 
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The door opened again, and Mr. Marlowe 
entered, distributing the tips of his white fingers, 
with his "Aow-doV' among all around, like 
sugar-plums, and at last lounging into the corner 
of a sofa by the side of Lady Trenmore. 

" How comes it you are none of you going any 
where to-night ?" inquired Lady Ingle wood. 

'^ Because I have a slight attack of sore- 
throat, ' ' answered her mother. ' ^ Incipient bron- 
chitis, so says Pillmore, who was here at four 
o'clock, and I am to go nowhere for a few days." 
*' And you, of Course," added Selina, address- 
ing her sister, " are going every where." 

^* Que voulez-v<na, ma chhe^ yawned Lady 
Ingle wood ; " one must go somewhere, one can^t 
sit at home. 

Lady Trenmore and Helen commented upon 
the -words by a look. 

"Where did* you dine, Kate?" asked Lady 
Flamborough. 

" At Lady Stainforth's." 
" How is she to-day?" asked the "mawwna," 
in a tone of deep interest. 

" Oh I better, much better ; quite well indeed, 
and so entertaining ! we had a delightful party ; 
we were only eight — ^the Duke of Dunstable, 
Lord Ulverston, Cokey Shield. Ah ! my dear 
Lady Trenmore !" exclaimed Lady Inglewood, 
suddenly interrupting herself, and remarking 
the look of profound surprise which was fixed 
upon her from the other side of the tea-table, " I 
see you are dreadfully shocked, but really you 
are too severe." 
Lady Trenmore smiled. 
" I did not think," observed she, " that one 
could be called severe for avoiding the acquaint- 
ance of such a person as Lady Stainforth." 

♦* Vbua n'etes pas orfevre, Monsieur Josse," 
whispered Mr. Marlowe in Lady Trenmore's 
ear; and then, turning languidly to Selina, 
" when does Ned come home ?" he asked. 

Her answer ofj " We expect my brother in 
three or four days," crossed the negative reply 
given by her sister to the following question, put 
by the viscountess's mother : 

" Did dear Bella dine with you ?" And then 
Lady Flamborough set hard to work, to explain 
to Lady Trenmore how very amiable a woman 
Lady Stainforth was, how much she gained by 
being knovm, and how unjust it was to visit the 
sins of the parent upon the child, and make such 
a " sweet creature" as Bellas Merrington pay 
for the ^' misfortunes" of her mother. 

" Du restej^^ added Catherine, " your neigh- 
bor is a participator in my sin ; Mr. Marlowe 
was one of Lady Stainforth's guests to-day." 

Helen started imperceptibly upon her chair, 
and the word " Papa I" although unheard by all, 
involuntarily escaped her lips, with an accent of 
sad surprise. 

" Mafoi I" drawled out Mr. Marlowe, " it is 
far more amusing than a ballet, and not a bit 
more wrong. I would at any time rather see 
people pirouette with their wit than their 
heels." 

'* Talking of spectades^^^ interposed Catherine, 
" I dare say none of you know that we are go- 
ing to have a new opera, that has set all Ger- 
many .wild, and the composer of which chef' 
d^tBuvre is an old acquaintance of ours." 
'* What is it ?" inquired several voices. 
" Oh ! its original title was * Der Gemsjdger^^ 



but it has been done into Italian, and is to be 
called ^11 Cacciator degli Alpi;^ and the famous 
Maria Salvatelli is to sing the principal part, 
and Wilhelm .Norberg is to come over to super- 
intend the last rehearsals." 

" Oh, dear," cried Helen, clapping her hands, 
" our old friend, Mr. Norberg I how glad I shall 
be to see him! he was such a good-natured 
creature — shan't you be glad to see him, aunt : 
and you too, Lily ?" 

" Very I" replied Lady Marlowe, adding 
thereto, " and he is really then become quite a 
celebrity, a great man?" 

Lily sat still in her bright beauty, serene and 
unmoved, and merely answered her cousin's ap- 
peal by a slight gesture, intended to mark that 
to her it was a matter of indifference. 

"Well, Charlie," inquired Mr. Marlowe, of a 
young man we have known as Captain Mor- 
daunt, and who had been spelling over the col- 
umns of an evening paper for the last half hour, 
"what news?" 

" None ; they seem to me to be full of nothing 
but the fire." 

" What fire ?" asked Lady Marlowe. 

"Oh ! don't you know?" rejoined Selina, "the 
fire that broke out last night in Pall Mall, at 
Knickerbocker's the great cigar man's." 

"Mercy!" exclaimed Lily, "why, that is 
next door to Madame Renouard's, where we 
were going to-morrow to get some tarlatanes. 
Oh I I hope nothing has happened to her ! she 
has the most beautiful organdis and tarlatanei 
in all London. Oh 1 don't you adore those love- 
ly Paris tarlatanes that float about like gossa- 
mer?" she added, turning her eyes languishingly 
toward Lady Inglewood, who rapturously sig- 
nified her adherence, whereupon both were soon 
plunged deep into the merits of English mus- 
lins, and French organdiSy and of tarlatanes, 
which, while they were as thin as air, yet con- 
trived to "stick out." 

"No mention of Madame Renouard, Miss 
Cameron," remarked Charlie Mordaunt, " so I 
suppose she has escaped unroasted ; but there 
are details without end of the fire, and a vast 
deal of stuff about some mysterious personage, 
who saved the people by shoals." 

" Oh! dear !" said Selina Grantley, "do read 
it ; how very odd !" 

Mr. Mprdaunt read as follows : 

" Great curiosity is still manifested concern- 
ing the person whose extraordinary courage, 
activity, and strength excited at the time such 
universal admiration in the crowd, and some 
fears even are entertained for his safety. He 
was last seen bearing in his arms Mr. Knick- 
erbocker's youngest son, a boy of ten years old. 
It was evident that, while thus holding the child, 
who had fainted, his own escape became almost 
impossible, for want of the use of his arms. This 
was so strongly felt by the spectators in the 
street, that a spontaneous shout arose of, * Save 
yourself! let him go !' Nor will our readers be 
astonished at this, when they recall to mind 
what is recounted at full length in another part 
of the paper, namely, that it was the seventh time 
this fearless individual had plunged into the fiery 
vortex, and the seventh person he had rescuedf. 
Young Knickerbocker was saved, but of his pre- 
server nothing is known, although we have 
spoken to one person who was present, and who 
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affirms that he saw him, after his last exploit, 
returning from the scene of his glorious action, 
with his left arm broken by the fall of a rafter. 
A.I1 who were near enough to observe, concur 
in representing him as a very young man, ex- 
ceedingly handsome, and of strikingly aristo- 
cratical appearance; but nothing further has 
been ascertained, nor does any clew exist as to 
who or what he is." 

*' The whole paper is full of it," said Captain 
Mordaunt, when he had read the paragraph just 
quoted. 

*' And no wonder," added Selina, seizing the 
paper, and running her eye eagerly over its col- 
umns, '' people don't do such things every day." 

" Oh I yes, they do," remarked Charlie ; " look 
at Grace Darling, and I don't know who else." 

"Never mind," said Lady Trenmore; "were 
their numbers countless, it would not diminish 
the glory of each one." 

At this momentthe drawing-room door opened. 

"Ah!" cried Lady Inglewood, ^^enfin/ I 
thought you did not mean to come at all ; but, 
bless me! what have you been doing? why, 
your arm is in a sling !" 

"I slipped upon the pavement last night," 
said he, "and have hurt myself a little; it is a 
mere nothing, but, slight as it is, it must serve 
as an excuse for my late appearance, and for my 
absence from the party at C House." 

By this time, all eyes were upon Falkenburg, 
who began to look surprised. 

" Take care, my dear fellow," said Mr. Mar- 
lowe, "you are threatened with being crowned 
Fire King, par toutes ces damesj and you will 
evidently have a casque de Pompier presented to 
you by general subscription." 

The whole party had, as by a common im- 
pulse, risen, and drawn closer to Waldemar. 
Likdj Trenmore, quick as lightning, had darted 
to the side of Lady Marlowe, shutting out Hblen 
purposely from view, and the latter supporting 
herself against her friend, was apparently trying 
to look over her shoulder, while in reality she 
sought to overcome unseen the violence of the 
emotion which actuated her. 

' And do you think you can escape us so easi- 
ly?" said Selina, taking up the journal, and 
handing it to Falkenbutg; "look at that, and 
do not expect to cheat us with any stories of 
* slipping down upon pavements.' " 

Waldemar's brow darkened with genuine dis- 
pleasure, as he caught, at a glance, the details 
of his own conduct on the previous night. 

" Upon my honor !" said he, laying down the 
paper, " one might as well live in a gla'ss-house 
as in London. You are in some respects the 
most unaffected nation possible, and yet you have 
the notorioroania developed to an unparalleled 
degree. You can not let a man go quietly 
through life without constantly dragging him 
before the public ; and I maintain^ that your 
fashionable journals, filled with the most trifling 
every-day events of the existence of Lord This, 
or Lady That, could not live through a month 
in any other country. You can not allow a 
duke or a marquis to have a dinner-party with- 
out blazoning forth the fact to the whole world." 

It was useless to represent to Waldemar that 
what he had done was no "every-day event;" 
he was evidently annoyed at being held up to 
public notice for what he regarded as an insig- | 



nifioant occurrence. Such are the ecoentricities 
of human nature. Falkenburg would have glad- 
ly affronted the clang of Fame's loudest trampet, 
if it had announced that he had danced through 
six waltzes without stopping, drank a dozen 
bottles of champagne without swerving*, ran 
away with four wives from the Sultan's harem, 
or shot a fly off the toe of his own boot ; but to 
be made a "sho^" of for the discharge of what 
he held to be a duty, of what seemed to him 
natural and right — this disgusted and vexed him. 

Lady Inglewood incrieased this feeling tenfold 
in Waldemar, by insisting that he should accom- 
pany her to C House, whither she had ap- 
pointed to take him, and by declaring that she 
would not for worlds miss witnessing the "ef- 
fect" he would produce with his arm in a sling. 

Lady Trenmore perceived this,^ and began to 
question Monsieur de Falkenburg upon the cir- 
cumstances of the disaster itselt, without ap- 
parently bestowing any further attention to his 
personal share in the affair. 

" Then you heard of the fire in Lady Charles's 
box ?" said she. 

"No; but while I was in the corridor, two 
people coming up the stairs were speaking of 

"And then," continued Lady Trenmore, with 
a smile, " instead of going home quietly, you — " 

^^ Pardoriy^* he interposed; "I was not think- 
ing of going home when I left Lady Charles's 
box ; I was returning to yours." 

A glance, unnoticed by all, stole from Lady 
Trenmore's eyes to Helen, who was now stand- 
ing nearly opposite to her, very busy with put- 
ting the precise quantity of sugar into a tea-cup 
for Mr. Marlowe ; and the sweet glance dis- 
tinctly said : 

" See how I guessed aright !" 

Lady Inglewood left her mother's circle, sad- 
ly out of humor at being forced to take Charlie 
Mordaunt as her cavalier, instead of Falkenburg; 
and the guardsman had hardly descended the 
stairs before be had opined to his companion, 
that "in the long-run foreigners were a bore." 

" They are all very well in their own coun- 
try," observed he, dogmatically, "but they don't 
do here." 



CHAPTER XX. 

A MONTH passed over, and things remained 
pretty much as they were, unless it might be for 
the arrival of some few fresh actors upon the 
scene, and for the increased importance of some 
of these we already know. Since Waldemar 
had stood revealed, as the " mysterious person- 
age" of the fire at Knickerbocker's, he had 
frown from a lion into a hero ; and no party, 
all, concert, or rout could now be "the thing," 
without the presence of "the famous" Baron 
Falkenburg. This fame was the work of twen- 
ty-four hours. When Lady Inglewood left her 

mother's salon, to repair to C House, she 

carried with her the open sesame of Waldemar's 
notoriety. Before half an hour was over, all 
London knew that he was the person so extolled 
for his daring deeds ; and the next morning his 
name was bannered forth in full in every paper. 
The greatest effect produced by this sudden 
celebrity was visible upon Lilian. Waldemar 
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was positively displeased by it*, and Helen would 
have preferred that it had not been, although at 
the same time she gloried in the acts that had 
occasioned it, and felt a pride in her lover that 
knew no bounds; still, for her peace, he was 
now the object of an attention too universal. 
LUy, on the contrary, appeared for the first time 
to have discovered who Waldemar was, and her 
efforts to fijc his notice were henceforward quite 
unmistakable. 'This, however, did not seem an 
aim so easy to attain. Falkenburg danced night 
after night with Miss Cameron ;. but he did not 
flirt with her, nor could he ever have been said 
to swell the train of her adorateurs. These 
were numerous, for her beauty was renowned 
far and wide ; but strange to say, the more posi- 
tive results of this renown were wanting still, 
and among those who were affirmed to be '' des- 
perately in love" with Lily Cameron, there had 
not yet been found one of the kind she and her 
aant aspired to, who had proposed to fetter him- 
self by the chain of matrimony. 

One or two "yoanger sons" had shown signs 
of decided insanity with regard to Lilian, and 
had made wild offers of their illustrious names, 
and empty hands , and one very rich banker, of 
undeniably plebeian extraction, had laid his 
money-bags at her feet — ^but all these were small 
prizes, and Lilian wanted le groa lot. 

A very great sensation m the fashionable 
world had oeen produced by Norberg's opera 
of the Cacciatory and the young composer him- 
self was lionized a outrance. First, Lord Lack- 
hampton l^^ok him up, declaring him to be the 
Mozart of our age. This alone would have 
been sufficient: for not only was the young 
viscount one oi the most competent judges in 
Europe ; but, spite of all his sins and follies, and 
his professed contempt for women, he was, for 
many reasons, viewed indulgently by the fair 
sex ; and mammas and daughters were equally 
glad to find a point upon which, without impro- 
priety, they might treat him as an oracle. Upon 
every piano there were already quadrilles, and 
polkas, extracted from the airs of the new opera, 

and Lord had been known to pay for a box 

at the second representation, a sum utterly un- 
precedented in the annals of theatrical extrava- 
gance. There were ribbons a la Norberg^ and 
scarfs a la Cacciator, and a certain cravat ob- 
tained the name of a Salvatelli, and became 
quite de rigueur; for it must be admitted, that if 
the Maestro had carried off the suffrages of the 
female world, no smalf portion of the male par- 
tisans had been recruited by the brilliant eyes 
and delicious voice of the prima donna. How- 
ever that may be, Wilhelm was undeniably a la 
mode ; the greater ladies in England would be- 
seech and entreat of him to write but one line 
in their albums ; and it had been rumored of the 
daughter of a Scotch earl, that she had so perdu 
la tete as to be ready to marry him whenever he 
chose. To say the tnith, Norberg was consider- 
ably improved since last we saw him. In the 
first place, genius seemed to have set its stamp 
upon his features, and success had given to his 
countenance that species of expansion which 
marks the healthful progress of intellectual de- 
velopment. Good-looking, he certainly was, and 
aided by his celebrity, he was proclaimed hand- 
some, without any one disputing the epithet. 
Much of his boyishly youthful appearance was 



gone, and had been replaced by what seemed 
the maturity of a fixed purpose. Was it merely 
ambition that had drawn that scarcely percepti- 
ble line between the eyebrows, and that, from 
time to time, marked a nervous compression in 
the corners of the mouth? Perhaps; but, what- 
ever the object might be, it was easy for an ob- 
server to see that he had one, and that, no mat- 
ter what shadows should flit before it, his mental 
vision was immovably fixed upon one point. 

One of the last very great /efe< of the season, 
toward the end of July, was given by Mrs. 
Goldmore, a personage to whose house ^' all the 
world" was in the habit of going, simply and 
for no other earthly reason, but because " every 
body" went. Why "every body" should be 
thus graciously disposed, that was another ques- 
tion, and one which no one thought of answer- 
ing, because I believe no one had yet thought 
of asking it. Mrs. Goldmore was essentially 
what Lord Byron designates as a "dumpy 
woman," short, thick-set, and brawny, with 
shoulders that looked, as Cokey Shield said, "as 
though they were made to support the entire 
weight of her wealth." Nobody caring one 
straw about what Mrs. Goldmore either was or 
was not, she soon obtained the reputation of " 5 
good soul," whose principal defect was univer- 
sally admitted to be the practice of calling her 
husband " Goldmore," tout courts and sometime? 
casting anxious glances at the countless wax- 
lights in her brilliant saloons, as though she 
wished they would contrive not to burn so 
quickly. 

As to the male Goldmore, he was even les* 
remarkable than his wife (whom in the laisser 
oiler of conversation he invariably styled " Mrs. 
G."), and was, upon the whole, a useful member 
of society, inasmuch as he lost his money at 
cards with the greatest possible corapla^^ency. 
Whence the colossal riches of this coupie had 
come, or how they had been made, was not dis- 
tinctly known; most people would have been 
inclined to adduce " lucky, speculation" as the 
basis of their fortune, but how suppose it possi- 
ble that Mr. Goldmore, with his great heavy 
eyelids, should ever be sufficiently "awake" to 
drive a sharp bargain, or make a lucky hit? At 
their first ^ete, CrcBsus, "in a quiet way," lost 
five hundred pounds to Lord Moorfield. and 
seven hundred to Cokey Shield, whereat his bet- 
ter half, when she became aware of the fact, 
attempted to storm most violently ; but, raising 
his eyelids, and taking a pinch of snuff: 

"It's what I'm here for, Mrs. G.," observed 
her spouse composedly : " nobody '11 come here for 
nothing, so don't be a fool, but send out cards 
for a party this day month." 
It was clear enough who had made the fortune. 
Upon the night in question Mrs. Goldmore's 
fkte surpassed any thing she had ever attempted 
before, and the aspect of her saloons was gorge- 
ous as that of the palaces of the Arabian Nights. 
Ten o'clock had struck, and all that London 
possessed of noblest and fairest was beginning 
gradually to pour into the glittering abode of la 
Reine Dorade, as the mistress of the mansion was 
surnamed by some, or "our Lady of the Mint,'* 
as she was called by others. Flounces and furbe- 
lows, diamonds andf plumes abounded, and flowers 
wreathed amidst ringlets dark or fair, vied with 
the odorant blossoms of Mrs. Goldmore's conserv- 
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atory ; bat somehow or other an infinitely small 
number of the graver sex checkered this bloom- 
ing parterre. There was hardly one dancer for 
every half dozen dansetues, and the donor of the 
fete waxed uneasy, when all at once she perceived 
Mr. Marlowe sauntering toward her. After a 
vain effort to give one of his aristocratic hands 
a cordial crush between her own two paws, Mrs. 
Goldmore imparted to Mr. Marlowe her growing 
anxiety. 

"Why, my dear madam," replied he, "you 
have chosen rather an unfortunate evening for 
your/8^«," and lowering his voice, "jrou know 
Letty Knight gives a ball," he said, with a sig- 
nificant smile quite uncomprehended by his list- 
ener, " and probably, cea messieurs, will not desert 
her. As I was coming here, I met Lackhamp- 
ton, Carringford, Glamorgan, and the Lord knows 
who, clattering off in that direction." 

" Oh I * Madame Letitia^ gives a ball, does she ?" 
mumbled an old gentleman behind, with a look 
that revealed his vexation at not being invited. 

Now Mr. Marlowe never, at best, spoke too 
plainly — he could not take the trouble of doing 
so — and Mrs. Goldmore, pre-occupied by the idea 
that no untitled names ever flowed from well- 
bied lips, most strangely misunderstood his words, 
and imagined he had been describing her rival 
as " Xa<^y" Knight, whereunto joining the name 
of Letitia, she had just distinctly seized, she be- 
came possessed of the full and precise denomin- 
ation of Lady Letitia Knight. 

" A splendid coup d'asil!^^ said, patronizingly, 
the Dowager Countess of Dunderfield, as she 
pointed graciously to the long efiJUcuk of rooms. 

*' Yes," rejoined Mrs. Goldmore, " but it is such 
a pity ! only think of Lady Letitia Knight having 
fixed on the same day^"* — fthe stately peeress was 
for an instant perplexea by the title, but the 
name was but too painfully familiar to her ears 
from her own son's irregularities) «—" she gives a 
ball," continued the female Amphytrion, " and — " 

But her auditor was gone. With a lofty stare 
Lady Dunderfield had .retreated, answering Mrs. 
Goldmore's announcement with an "Ohl" of 
such import, that had she understood it, Notre 
Dame de la Monnaie must have sunk into the 
earth. 

" Very provoking, to be sure, chere Madame 
Goldmore," remarked a person who had over- 
heard the previous conversation, and who was 
determined to follow up the fun of the thing. 

"Ah! my dear count," smiled she, holdins^ 
out her hand to Monsieur de Charnaye, an attache 
to the French Embassy, who instantly bore the 
fleshy patte to his lips. " You have not been 
carried away by Lady Letitia" (she began to think 
this sounded better, and showed a closer acquaint- 
ance with the noble individual in question). 

" Not I," replied he, carelessly. 

" It is, however, a pity it should have fallen 
out so," continued Mrs, Goldmore, getting more 
and more innocently involved by her wish to make 
it seem that she could not possibly be a stranger 
to any one figuring in the British peerage. " Her 
ball will be a beautiful one ; but she fixed her day 
after us, and it could jiot be helped. Goldmore 
and 1 were invited." 

No human nerves could stand this. Monsieur 
de Charnaye vanished, and was trying in a remote 
corner of one of the saloons to give iorth, amidst 
contortions of hilarity, the secret of his mirth to 



a chosen few ; while she who had thus exciteu 
it, stood still and serene as the Sphinx of the 
Theban desert, wondering what she nad said that 
was so amusing. 

"Who is this person?" inquired Lady Mar 
lowe, very sedately, who was standing by 

Even her languishing brother-in-law could not 
resist the contagion, and was laughing in a way 
that threatened destruction tohis %Blicate frame. 

" Who is Letty Knight?" he panted, trying 
to calm his convulsed nerves, ** why, that is no 
easy thing to say." 

" Oh, I understand," whispered Lady Marlowe. 
" How shocking I aperson of doubtful character." 

"Quite the reverse," was all he could reply; 
and the explosions of merriment recommenced. 

Helen was upon Lady Trenmore's arm ; and 
as they passed through a room fitted up so as to 
imitate a Turkish kiosk, the latter went straight 
up to an elderly gentleman with a bald head, 
eagle nose, and chest sufficiently prominent to 
be decidedly what the vulgar call a " fine-look- 
ing man." 

" Good-evening, Sir Charles," said Lady Tree- 
more. 

The personage bowed as low as he could. 

"Good-evening, uncle," added Helen, holding 
out her little hand, which the formidable person- 
age frostily touched. Sir Charles Marlowe pa- 
tronized the Goldmores. Their immense riches 
rendered them in his eyes " respectable people." 

" You have come late," observed Lady Tren- 
more, glancing at a magnificent clock upon a 
gilt bracket. " It is just eleven." • 

Sir Charles drew out his watch (he recognized 
the laws of no " time" but his own). *' Wants 
ten minutes," said he, replacing it in his pocket, 
and giving a disdainful glance at the splendid 
p^ndule, " Too fast I" he muttered, settling his 
chin in bis white cravat. 

"How is Lady Marlowe ?" asked Lady Tren- 
more. 

" Quite well" (whatever might be his wife's 
ailments Sir Charles never admitted their exist- 
ence) ; " and Lord Trenmore ?" 

The young countess smiled. 

"He is," replied she, "luckily always well; 
but just now he will not even admit an inquiry 
about his health, for fear it should interfere with 
dear Helen's pleasure," and she, with playful 
tenderness, touched the hand her companion 
had laid upon her arm. 

"Ah ! you are both so good, so kind I" whis- 
pered Helen, in a tone of heartCelt gratitude. 

"Not at all," was the answer. "It is quite 
natural that we should do something for our tittle 
Helen; is it not, Sir Charles?" 

Probably ^^our little Helen" was an unpleasant 
sound, for the lofty baronet changed the subject ; 
but when the ladies moved onward, and left hini 
he shook his niece by the hand, and actually said, 

" Good-night, my dear^ 

Lady Trenmore was one of the persons for 
whom Sir Charles Marlowe professed the most 
unbounded esteem ; whether this was attributa- 
ble to her sixty thousand a year, or to that gravity 
of demeanor, which caused "the world" univers* 
ally to call her "a marble statue,'** is an unde- 
cided point ; but the fact existed, and the niece 
grew in importance in her uncle's eyes from her 
association with the object of his respect. 

While Helen had been speaking with hei 
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stately relative, Waldemar had entered the sa- 
loon with Lady Charles Mortinier upon his arm, 
and during her short eonversaton with her uncle, 
Miss Marlowe had caught the following words : 

" Oh ! but you mttst come down to Effingham." 
(Effingham was the country seat of the Marquis 
of Effingham whose only daughter Lady Charles 
was.) 

" I did not say I would not," was the reply. 

"But I want you to say positively that you 
willy ^ retorted the spoilt beauty, in an almost 
coaxing tone. 

^' I've just seen something that's better even 
than *Lady Letitia,' " said Mr. Marlowe to Sir 
Janiies Ingle wood, whom he met at the entrance 
of the cara-room ; " Benjamin Heilbronn cleaned 
out by Goldey in such stvle !" 

*'Ab,bah!. exolaimedfSir James opening eyes . 
and mouth at once.; " Goldey ' cleaning out' any 
one seems to me as positive a fairy tale, as 
though you were to begin by ' il y avail tmefois 
un roi et une reine ;^ and Ben Heilbronn, above 
all ! Why, he is one of the sharpest hands in all 
London." 

. ** Not so sharp as Goldey, at any rate," rejoined 
Mr. Marlowe. " I never saw a fellow so cap- 
sized, so dumfpundered, so aghast, as he was 
when he saw how he was being mauled. He had 
evidently come ready for plunder-, and such a 
companion too, as he pitched upon to go halves 
with him in the job — Joe Brentford I" 

" Nonsense !" ejaculated Sir James, " Joe I 
why, he never plays." 

" Ay ! but he thought himself so sure of a 
venture where Heilbronn was engaged ; it was 
the first time Shylock had ever entered this house ; 
and I give you my word that, as he sat down to 
the cards, he looked at Goldey as though he were 
mentally sharpening the knife that was to sever 
Antonio's pound of flesh." 

"Well," murmured Sir James, "if he had 
limited himself to a pound, it wouldn't have been 
missed any how; that's one comfort. And so 
Joe got skinned, as well as the Jew. I'm not 
sorry for that — a horrid old flint — he has tried to 
skin so many others, that it is but just after ^1." 
i " Yes, but he will'get his revanche,^^ remarked 
the narrator ; " mind if he doesn't. It is the last 
time Heilbronn will ever play in this house ; and 
never let any one try to persuade you that there 
is any truth m the proverb, * les loupa ne se man-. 
gent pas entre eux.' I never saw one creature 
take such delight in devouring another, as did 
Goldey in eating up Heilbronn. You might have 
thought you heard him crunching his very bones ; 
his eyelids themselves seemed to flap with joy 
like a vampire's wings, and the whole scene repre- 
sented, to my mind, the picture of a hippopota- 
mus crushing a shark. By Jove! how very 
white Israel did look about the gills !" 

"Why then, after all," observed Sir James 
Inglewood, after a moment's pause, "old Goldey 
must know how to play." 

Mr. Marlowe stole an unseen and singular 
glance at his companion. 

" Perhaps 1" said be, in a tone the meaning 
of which the other did not understand. 

A great many persons said how very ill Heil- 
bronn must have played, and his partner declar- 
ed him an utter idiot at cards, but, somehow or 
other, no one seemed struck with his adversary's 
skill ; it was, by common consent, denominated 
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linckj and " Goldey" went on losing hii money, 
as he had been used to do before. 

" Two can^t play at that game," was old 
Goldey 's observation to "Mrs. G.," when he re- 
lated the circumstance, but she never clearly 
arrived at understanding what he meant; and 
there the incident ended. 

Monsieur de Falkenburg and Helen had been 
dancing together, and he was conducting her 
through the conservatory ; rumors had been au- 
dible concerning supper, and the flowery Para- 
dise was empty. 

"Am I to go to Effingham?" asked he, 
abruptly stopping short. 

" If it really gives you pleasure," said Helen, 
in as steady a voice as she could command, " you 
must not dfeprive yourself of it." ' 

" Oh !" he resumed, " as you are so perfectly 
indiflerent about it — " 

" Indiflerent !" echoed poor Helen, and it was 
all she said ; but she raised to his face her eyes 
swimming in tears, and every feature told of 
such undisguised sufliering, that there is no know- 
ing what Waldemar would have answered, had 
not Charlie Mordaunt, emermne from an inner 
room, at that very moment joined them. 

" Capital champagne !" said he, with his 
mouth lull of truffles. 

After supper, a party of very fashionable ladies, 
in one of the smaller drawing-rooms, had gather- 
ed round Wilhelm Norberg, and were trying to 
induce him to approach a grand piano which 
stood in one corner of the apartment. For an 
instant the young musician did touch the keys 
of the instrument, but it was to make his fair au- 
ditresscs retire in sudden dismay, for he com- 
menced playing with the right hand a waltz in 
E flat, and accompanying it with the left one in 
G natural. Then they daintily called him " tire- 
some creature," and. he laughed ; and one of 
the loveliest and highest born of England's 
daughters, a duchess, said she would give her 
richest diamond if she could but hear, before 
every one else, the simplest melody from tike 
new opera the celebrated artist had composed 
for the next season in London. Wilhelm smil- 
ingly resisted. 

. " If your Grace is so very anxious for this mu- 
sical treat," said Lady Inglewood, with a laugh. 
" I think I can procure it Tor you. Lilian, dear," 
she exclaimed, addressing Miss Cameron, who 
was seated at a window looking out upon Hyde 
Park, "do try your power over this rebellious 
subject, and see whether he have forsw^orn his 
old allegiance." 

Wilhelm's brow grew red as Lilian, graceful 
as a swan, rose from her seat and advanced. 

" Oh I what can / hope to obtain ?" she said ; 
" 5lonsi6dr Norberg has long ago forgotten our 
old acquaintance." 

Wilhelm seated himself at the piano. 
^ " What do you wish me to play ?" he asked, 
with a look that distinctlv said, " how cruel you 
are I" 

Lilian could not prevent a flush of satisfied 
pride (women regard such small things as tri- 
umphs I) from suflusing her cheek; and she was, 
it must be confessed, bewitching enough to turn 
any head, as she languishingly leaned upon the 
piano, and, looking at Norberg, 

" Something from your new opera," said she. 

"X«r/eya.?'" murmured he, half unoonsoiouslr. 
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at which annouiicement the fair listeners all 
caught eagerly, and he was obliged to sketch for 
their benefit the outlines of the siren's story. 

Artists are privileged beings ; on the one hand, 
tatu consequence ; on the other, permitted to have 
all sorts of caprices. No one, therefore, thought 
it odd that Miss Cameron should exercise this 
sovereignty over Norberg; she was a sort of 
Muse for him, voila tout, and he was to be con- 
tent with being her very humble slave, and with 
hearing himself openly jested upon his slavery, in- 
to the bargain. No one would have condescended 
to avow a jealousy of Lily for such a conquest ; 
they were content to profit by her power for their 
amusement, and to wonder at Norberg's taste, 
she beinff unquestionably '^ a very unintellectual 
person.'" »*. 

The morceau chosen by Wilhelm, was the scene 
where the fisherman first sees Lurleya combbg 
her hair upon the rocks. It was a composition 
of incomparable beauty, and soon all were van- 
quished by the magic of the touching strains, and 
hushed into breathless attention, broken only here 
and there by a few disjointed whispers. 

Lilv sat at the end of the instrument, and be- 
hind her were three young girls, who seemed 
transported with admiration at Wilhelm's melo- 
dies. 

Yon might fancy you heard the ripplmg of the 
waters round the polished masses of stone, em- 
bedded in the deep stream, and the breath of the 
wind rustling in the tall weeds upon its banks ; 
and then came a soft rhythmical strain, like the 
regularly recurring fall of the oar upon the wave, 
and in the sweet web of the delicious harmony, 
every one of nature's voices had its part. The 
song' of the fisherman was written for a tenor, 
and Wilhelm gave it with wonderful efifect. The 
cry of surprise and admiration at sight of the 
Lurley was inimitably natural. Then came the 
fear lest she should vanish, and the ever-dimin- 
ishing dread lest his own delight in her should 
be unholy ; and the fascination, the prayer to her 
ta*stay, and the hymn of adoration : all the heart 
was there at once^in both composition and voice. 
Gradually the inspiration grew, and the musician 
WCL8 that which he sang. The gay crowd around 
him disappeared, and he stood alone, on the 
banks of his own native Rhine, the waters rush- 
ing in their full tide beneath the sunlight, and the 
outpourings of his love mounting to the feet of 
the siren. — Lilian! there she sat, entwining 
listlessly her golden tresses round the ivory of 
her hand. 

" He is divine I" whispered one of the girls 
behind her. 

*' I don't wonder at Mary Dunkeith," said an- 
other, alluding to the Scotch earl's daughter.^ 

"What a voice I" 

"Rubini's is nothing like it." 
How handsome he is I" 

' What feeling !" 

* What beautiful eyes he has !" 

" And such lovely hair !" 

" I don't think I wonder either at Mary." 

Lilian was flattered; it was, perhaps, not 
, nite in woman's nature to be otherwise. 

The rapturous applause of his auditory restor- 
ed the young musician to his senses, at the close 
of the piece. 

" I really think, Lily, the least you can do after 
that, is to give Monsieu: Norberg a tour de 



va^«," suggested Catherine Inglewood, seizing 
the sounds of a waltz from a distant saloon. 

In his joy at the thought, Wilhelm lost sight 
of what, in Lady Inglewood's speech, would 
otherwise have wounded him, and he was soon 
lost in the giddy whirl. As they came to a pause, 

" I once told you," said the enraptured artist, 
" that you had three names beginning with the 
same letter — ^shall I tell you what the third one 
is?" 

" Yes ! pray do," answered Lily, with one of 
her innocent looks. 

" Lurleya 1" whispered Wilhelm ; " in other 
words, a siren." 

And then they waltjsed again. 

^' Do you remember," asked Miss Cameron, 
with an irresistible smile, " the day you found 
Helen and me in the wood, near Friedrichsbad, 
where we had lost our way?" 

"Remember!" echoed the artist, in a softly 
murmured tone, " oh ! do you think I oan ever 
forget ?" 

" Well, then," she r^oined, continuing her 
game {a.jeu innocent to her), "do you recollect 
the branch of wild honey-suckle ? See, I have 
chosen it for my coiffure to-night j" and, truly 
enough, in Lily's sunny curls were wreathed the 
lon^, pendant tendrils ofan artificial honey-suckle, 
while at her corsage she wore a natural bouquet 
of the same. The fact was, that Lilian had, from 
the expression of the young musioiaa's face at 
the moment she aUuded to, conceived that the 
said flowers became her well, and had often 
adopted them since then. 

" It was then I first thought of my Lurley," 
said he musingly, and as though wrapped in a 
dream of the- past. 

" No, really ! — was it ?" inquired Lilian, in a 
tone of indescribably dangerous sweetness. 

Luckily they did hot recommence waltzing at 
that instant, or Wilhelm could not have resisted 
the temptation to press his partner closely to his 
wildly beating heart : this time, however, she 
could not afiect utter ignorance of the language 
his looks conveyed, and she bent her eyes down- 
wanl, and began disturbing the flowers of her 
bouquet de corsage. Some Of them fell to th^ 
ground, and as they were picked up by Wilhelm, 
and carried to his Tips with reckless effusion, she 
still remained silent, and allowed her wayward 
hand to augment his. treasures. As the waltz 
ended and Lilian accepted Norberg's arm, 

" There is some more, since you are so fond 
of it," she said, pointing with her imperceptible 
foot to a sprig of honey-suekle on the floor. As 
the almost frenzied artist hid the flowers in his 
bosom, he sought Lilian's glance ; she was busy 
arranging the lace of her tucker, and her eyes' 
met his no more during that whole night. 

As Lady Trenmore was about retiring, WaU 
demar ofifered her his arm. 

" £e so good as to take charge of Helen," said 
she, pointing to Mr. Marlowe, whose escort she 
accepted for herself. 

For the aceommodation gf those who did not 
wish to re-traverse all the enfilade of rooms to 
reach their carriages, a narrow passage had beeu 
constructed, which led from the chief dancing 
saloon to the landing-place of the grand stair- 
case, but in the confusion of such a fete, the 
lamp which lighted this passage had gone out 
unnoticed, and when Falkenburg and Helen en- 
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tcreU it, it was quite dark. They had reached 
the middle of it, and could already discern the 
lights of the vestibule, when they saw that they 
w^ere not followed, and they heard Lady Tren- 
more's voice in oooversation with some one who 
had apparently stopped her upon the ball-room 
threshold. They sUiod still and waited ; neither 
spoke. After a pause of a second or so, daring 
which they still beard tjie same voices in the 
distance : 

"Helen," said Falkenburg, gently, "I am 
not going to Effingham;" 

"Oh! — thank you — ^thaok you, Waldemar," 
came low-murmured from her lips in accents 
'^hich went to his very heart; for they were ac- 
companied by an almost hysterical sound, an ir- 
repressible sob of joyfulness, which betrayed the 
force of the pain she had been disguising all 
along. 

His hand clasped hers, and tenderly drew it 
toward him, until his lips closed over it in an 
ardent kiss. 

" Dear, dear Helen !" murmured his voice, in 
a tone of real emotion. 

Helen let her head incline toward his should 
der, and as it rested there for one moment in 
sweet forgetfulness, she closed her eyes, as 
though to exclude reality. 

Poor Helen ! she would at that moment have 
perhaps closed them forever without regret, 
happy in the consciousness of being loved, and 
saved from the farther troubles of the world. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" My dear Lord Trenmore, I wish you would 
«peak to Sarah," said Mrs. Carston, one morn- 
ing, pretty much in the tone wherewith a school- 
girl complains of her companions. She was sort- 
ug worsted for the completion of some- tapestry 
work, and was sitting alone with Helen in the 
library, when the earl happened to come in. 

" Speak to Sarah I" repeated Lord Trenmore ; 
" and what am I to speak to her ahont ? I hope 
she. has her own way in every thing; and if not, 
why, all my talking will be devoted entirely to 
persuading her to take it more and more, till no 
one else in the house has even an opinion of .his 
own ; you may depend upon that." 

" Ah 1 there it is^" sighed Mrs. Carston. 
'^ You do spoil Sarah so !" 

" Sarah ^an't be spoilt," rejoined the old lord. 

" You humor her in all her caprices—" 

" Sarah never had a caprice," interposed the 
earl. 

"Well, she has one now, or I do not know 
what the word means," continued Mrs. Carston, 
*'and it is so tiresome of her! Only think ! I 
have been trying for the last two months to per- 
sui^ her to go- to Leamington with me, because 
I know the Waters will do me good, and — " 

"And she won't!" said Lord Trenmore. 
" Well, she has a right to— V 

"No! but just listen! it is so disagreeable of 
her, and so capricioas) because at one time, if 
you please, ^e was for living and dying in the 
place. Two years befoaroshe married, we were 
at Leamington with my poor sister, Amelia, and 
then it rather put me out, Xor. I hail some visits 
1 wanted to pay.' ' {Mrs* Carston did not phoose 



to say that Lady Fotheringham had taken charge 
of her and her daughter for more than six months, 
and that this very excursion to Leamington was 
an act of sisterly bounty, for which at the time 
she thought that she never could be grateful 
enough.) " However, poor Amelia was ill, and 
I would not leave her, so I staid on with Sarah, 
and we spent three mouths there." 

"Well?" again reiterated the earl, with a 
countenance that plainly expressed "^tt'esf-ct* 
que cela Jircuve ?" 

" Well !" echoed Mrs. Carston ; '^ Sarah used 
to go sketching about ; I think she roamed half 
the country over, and didn't leave a tree or a stile 
uncopied. / couldn't attend her ; 1 used to at- 
tend upon poor Amelia." (Mrs. Carston had 
forgotten that while her aunt was really Ul, Sarah 
passed nine nights without stirring from her side« 
and that the poor girl's long walks were taken 
at Lady Fotheringbam's express desire, as being 
indispensable to her health.) "And she would 
pass hours upon hours in the fields, and when 
we left," pursued Mrs. Carston, getting angry 
at the recollection, " if she did not actually cry, 
and say she had never been so happy before! 
and then, Leamington was every thmg ; it was 
the sweetest, the most delightful place ! I've 
no patience with such changeableness ! Here 
did I, rememberipg this, arrange all my plans 
for going lo Leamington next month, and when 
I came to speak of it to her, my lady refused ; 
absolutely refused ! and all I can say won't induce 
her to go with me. She talks some nonsense 
about the sea, and says something or other about 
Southampton." (Helen smiled, and thought of 
the vicinity to her New Forest home.) " Now 
this is downright caprice, and I do wish you 
would speak to her, and tell her so." 

" Bless her !" said the aged earl, tenderly, " it 
gives me gr$at delight, for it proves that if dar- 
ling Sarah had never been so happy before she 
went to Leamington three years ago^ she has 
been happier since — thank God !" he added in ft 
fervent whisper. 

" Then you won't speak toafcer ?" persevered 
Mrs. Carston, discontentedly^ 

" No ! I wqn't," replied Lord Trenmore, "ex- 
cept to tell her that she must always do whateyer 
she likes, whenever she likes it, and just in the 
way in which she likes it best. I am readv to 
tell her this, if you choose, at an^ moment !" 

" Oh ! you really are as provoking a^she is !" 

{>outed Mrs. Carston with a sort of spoilt-fine^ 
ady air. (A dead failure.) 

" But you know, mamma fnta," rejoined tha 
earl, with a peculiarly ^y little way of his own^ 
that he could assume when he thought proper^ 
" St^'ah's determination need not influence yours^ 
and ner noticing t6 Leamington does not pr^ 
vent you frona — !' 

" Oh ! I may go to—" 

There was no saying what destination Mrs 
Carston would have thought proper to fix, if at 
that moment a servant had not entered the room 
to ask Miss Marlowe if she would have any ob^ 
jection to drive out early, as her ladyship had 
some shopping to do, and wished for her com- 
pany. 

. Lord Trenmore made his exit through one 
door, Helen e$ca|)ed through, another, and Mrs. 
Carston was left alone with her worsteds. 

A few hours after, Lady Trenmore and Helen, 
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lile engaged upon their shopping expedition, 
sre in Sanger of meeting a sudden and fright- 



while 

were in danger of meeting 
fal death. They were returning home to Pie 
cadilly, where the earl's house was situated, when 
the horses took fright in St. James's-street, just 
opposite White's, and kicked and plunged in the 
most furious manner. How the two fair inmates 
of the carriage were rescued, they themselves 
hardly knew. Luckily no one was injured, but 
the carriage itself was nearly smashed to pieces. 
Several gentlemen rushed out from the nearest 
clubs to offer their assistance, and Lady Tren- 
more and Helen, as soon as they had recovered 
from their alarm, accepted, the former the arm 
of the Duke of Pensburst, and the latter that of 
Sir James Inglewood. They agreed to walk 
home, the distance being so small, and the ex- 
ercise and air being not unlikely to calm thejr 
nerves after such an emotion. 

As they were approaching the top ' of St. 
James*s-street they were joined by Mr. Grant- 
ley, Lord Flamborough's only son, who had not 
long returned from India. 

'^ How do, Ned ?" said Sir James, shaking 
hands with his brother-in-law. 

'*• How is dear Lord Flamborough ?" inquired 
Helen, who never lost an occasion of asking 
news of her old friend. 

'' Thank you, my father is, I think, really bet- 
ter. { came up from £ath last night ; I have 
been there for the last week and precious dull 
it is l» 

Lord Flamborough had passed the whole sea- 
son out of London on account of his health. 

Lad^ Trenmore and her cavalier were some- 
what in advance, and could not possibly hear 
what was spoken by their companions. Helen 
lowered her voice. 

"Do tell me, Mr. Grantley," ^e said, 
"whether I am dreaming, or did I see Lord 
Lackhampton's face at the window at White's ? 
I can not believe it, it would be too horrible, and 
yet-" 

''You saw quite right, I am sorry to say. 
Miss Marlowe," answered Mr. Grantley, seri- 
ously. '' I could not have believed. Lackhamp- 
ton was such a brute," he added; "there he 
stood, as if he had been made of marble, his 
hands in his pockets, and his forehead stuck 
against the window-pane, as though he had been 
pasted to it ; I declare I could have knocked the 
fellow down ; there was a moment when I 
thought all was up, and that nothing could save 
the whole concern from being smashed, and there 
he stood and never moved a muscle." 

"You're wrong there, Ned," said Charley 
Mordaunt, who had come up with them a mo- 
ment before. "The muscles of his face moved 
prettily, I can tell you, and I believe, in my heart 
he was anticipating, with delight, the moment 
when he should be sure of having no longer a 
mother-in-law."- 

Helen shuddered and sickened at the idea of 
sach monstrosity. 

" In my life I never saw such an expression on 
a man's face," continued Captain Mordaunt; 
" he was just as livid as a corpse, lips and all, 
and his eye glared like a will-o'-the-wisp, and 
positively seemed gloating over what was to come. 
B-r-r-r ! I shall not forget him in a hurry; it was 
a sort of face to be luiunted by forever, if one 
had weak nerves " 



" Oh ! I hope she did not see him !" murmured 
Helen, eagerly. ^ • 

"I hope not," rejoined Mr. Mordaunt; "for 
it was no sight for a woman's eye." 

"And she his father's wife, t?o," adi^trd Sir 
James. " By George ! how he does hate ber." 

" How can any one hate such a perfect angel ?" 
exclaimed Helen, with effasion. 

"Angel, I grant you. Miss Marlowe^' said 
Sir James ; " but I must say she has a singularly 
refrigerating influence. I can understand a per 
son not been attracted by her." 

"That is just what I can not understand," re- 
torted Helen; "it seems to me as if all hearts 
must be instantly and irresistibly won by her." 

" Female hearts, perhaps," observed Charley 
Mordaunt, " but not male ones : she is a statue — " 

" Of ice !" continued Sir ^ames ; " marble is 
too warm, mon cher.^^ 

"But that is no reason why LackbamptoD 
should hate her so bitterly," remarked Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 

"It is so odd," said Ned Grantley. "Lack- 
hampton is so altered 1 He used to be so differ- 
ent. Lord ! I could tell you such a history of 
him. We were in India together, and — but here 
we are," and he stopped short, as the great 
^ates of Lackhampton House opened to admit 
Its mistress. 

"My dear Sir James," said Lady Trenmore, 
"will you try to find Mr. Marlowe, and tell him 
dearest Helen is safe, and ask him if he will come 
to see us this evening. And you, Mr. Grantley, 
if you can persuade Lady Flamborough and your 
sister to accompany you, 1 shall be most happy. 
In short,'* she added, smilingly, and addressing 
the whole group, " for all who are not afraid of 
a dull evening, I will say, after the Spanish fash- 
ion, this house is a la disposicion de iwt«cf," and 
therewith she gracefully withdrew, and the pon- 
derous gate closed upon her and Helen, but not 
before the party without had time to hear an 
anxious voice in the court-yard say : 

" For the love of mercy, Chivers, don't say a 
word to my lord, for it would kill him outright 
if he knew my lady had been in such danger." 

The evening came, and with it the few guests 
Lady Trenmore had invited ; all of whom were 
warned not to advert to the accident before the 
earl. Mr. Marlowe, to do him justice, showed 
a certain degree of feeling at the news of Helen's 
miraculous escape, and once or twice, during the 
hours he spent at Lackhampton House, he ap- 
proached his little daughter wkh more vivacity 
than he usually put into his movements, and 
either patted her upon the shoulder, or fondly 
stroked with his white hand the wavy bandeaux 
of her bright brown hair. Waldemar was absent 
for a few days. He had gone to admire the 
sooty wonders of Birmingham and Manchester. 

Lord Trenmore was in the habit of staying for 
half an hour at a time in his wife's drawing-room^ 
whenever she received; and when the excite- 
ment of conversation fatigued him, or that he 
felt the lights to be too much, he would retire to 
a small £)udoir, two rooms off, which was al- 
ways kept lighted up to suit him, and there^ 
either one after another of the visitors would 
repair to him alone, or he would enjoy the re- 
pose of solitude. The old earl, who was short, 
stout, active, and stirring, both in body and mind, 
looking in his person very like a pollard oak, 
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had been visited by age with one sole infirmity : 
weakness of sight, lor which reason he was 
sometimes obliged to cover his eyes with a green 
shade. He was a universal favorite with both 
old and young, from his unvarying kindness, and 
the still enduring liveliness and gayety of his dis- 
position. 

On the night in question Lord Trenmore had 
already retired to his little tanctumj making a 
sign to his wife that he wished to remain alone. 
Somehow or other, every one was so preoccupied 
by Lord Lackhampton's conduct of the mornin?, 
that, although of course no allusion was made 
which could en(^hten his mother-in-law upon 
the subject, his name found its way to almost 
every mouth. 

" Well, as I said before," observed Ned Grant- 
ley, ''it is very odd that he should be so wild, 
and have such strange notions about women, 
above all ; for I know a story of him that — " 

" Mr. Grantley," said Lady Trenmore, gravely, 
" reoollect that you are speaking of Lord Tren- 
more^s son, and that whatever you may say of 
him which is not praiseworthy, will be very pain- 
ful to me." 

"How tiresome you are, Sarah!" grumbled 
Mrs. Carston : " all the world knows Lord Lack- 
ham pton is not a saint, though he may be your 
son-in-law." 

" I assure you, what I happen to know of him," 
rejoined Ned, ** is so far from being in any way 
to his discredit that, on the contrary, it renders 
his present mode of life incomprehensible, and 
as we are pretty well entre nous here, I think I 
may tell it without any harm." 

" So long as it is, as you say, creditable to 
Lord Lackhampton," said Lady Trenmore : " I 
can not of course have any objection." 

"It v/as about fifteen months ago," com- 
menced Ned, " that what I allude to occurred : 
I was very ill at the time, and I saw more of 
Lackhampton than at any other peried, either 
before or since ; because the greatest friend, he 
had. — his only real, confidential friend, indeed, 
Henry Maxwell, never left me during the whole 
time of my illness, and nearly ever/ day Lack- 
hampton used to come to see him. One evening, 
I was setting a little better, and was lying asleep, 
when I was oddly enough awoke by Maxwell s, 
saying * hwsh ! hush ! j^u'll wake him !' to 
which another voice replied : 

" ' Oh ! he^s fast asleep : and how can a man 
hush, when he's so happy ?' I opened my eyes 
and recognized Lackhampton ; but I was in that 
kind of inert state of weakness, that I could not 
have lifted hand or foot, or spoken a word, if you 
had given me all Hindostan for doing so, or else 
I should have warned them that they were mis- 
taken, and that I heard all they were saying. 

" You must know," said Ned Grantley inter- 
rupting himself, "that none of us were very in- 
timate with Lackhampton, except Maxwell. 
Lackhampton was always very good-natured 
and gentle, but somehow or other he seehied to 
most of us an odd fellow, who liked more to be 
with himself than with any one else ; we thought 
him a genius^ and to be sure, whenever we could 
get him to sing or play for us, then we were all 
ready to adore him; but the next day, things 
relapsed into their former position, and there 
was no more intimacy than before. At that 
time, Lackhampton was literally given up to the 



arts — ^to poetry, and music above all ; but to go 
on with my tale : Maxwell seemed rather aston- 
ished at Lackhampton's last speech, and said to 
him : * Why, my dear fellow, I can not under- 
stand you — ^you, the heir to sixty thousand a 
year, how can you be so transported at the idea 
of an inheritance which is not more than the 
fiflh part of it?' These words applied," said 
Ned Grantley, parenthetically, "to the fortune 
his maternal uncle, the Due de Montfeuillant 
had just left him, and the news of which bad 
reached him a few hours before, 'My dear 
Harry,' said he, 'you do not know me ; I neither 
care a rush for Monsieur de Montfeuillant's for- 
tune, nor for the sixty thousand «i year, I am 
one day to be master of; but it is the present in- 
dependence, the glorious faculty of chalking out 
my own road at this identical moment ; that it 
is, which drives me nearly mad with joy ;' and 
then he began to tell Maxwell a love story, 
which—'* 

" A what J Ned ?'^' asked Mr. Marlowe throw- 
ing aside his usual apathy ; '* a love story did you 
say ? Lackhampton I a love story ! Oh ! my 
good friend, you must have been very deliri^s 
in that illness of yours, and dreamt all sorts of 
things." J 

" So I might have thought, perhaps, myself," 
replied Ned, " if I had not, some months lated 
spoken to Maxwell upon the subject ; but let mo 
go on: Lackhampton was pretty nearly three 
hours pouring into Harry's ear the details of a 
love-story, wherein he was the principal actor. 
Now, to tell you the truth, I aon't remember 
much of all he said, only here and there some- 
thing — the affair in itself seemed to me rather 
vague; but what struck me was Lackhampton 
himself — by Jove I never saw a fellow so in love ! 
you would have said he was possessed. Ht> 
raved about this belle of his in such style, that 
you would have thought he had disinherited all 
the rest of the female sex in her favor — she was 
an angel, a being not made for our earth — and I 
recollect he affirmed that, once married, he 
should make a definitive flitting for good and 
all, and go and hide himself and his treasure in 
some country where no one should disturb their 
tete-U'tete. 

"And the objet adore wias then equally in love 
with him ?" said, inquiringly, Mr. Marlowe. 

" Why," said Ned, '• there is just one of the 
points upon which I am not quite clear ; it ap- 
peared to me from all he related (though, as I 
told you, many of the details have at this dis- 
tance of time escaped me), that there was no 
positive engagement between them, and yet he 
said once, that, I perfectly recollect : ' Harry, if 
I were not sure of her, I should cease to believe 
in Heaven.' You must bear in mind," remarked 
Ned, "that at the time I speak of, there was 
nothing astonishing in the faQt of Lackhampton's 
being in love; it was the desperate hold the 
passion had taken upon him that struck me, as 
it would have done if, instead of him, any one 
else had been the lover ; you may judge, there- 
fore, from that, what my surprise was, when 1 
came over here and found Lackhampton what 
he now is." 

"Then he left India soon after," said Helen, 
who had seemed much interested in Mr. Grant- 
ley's tale. 

"Almost directly," replied Ned. "I never 
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saw him again, he waa in such a deneed hurry 
to be ofij that he left every thing he posseased 
— and he had one of* the finest collections of arms 
and cariosities in all Calcutta — ^to the care of his 
servants, and took the first homeward-bound 
vessel he could find. He had not been gone 
two months when Maxwell came to me one day 
with a great big letter in his hand, sealed with 
the Trenmore arms, and with * Trenmore' writ- 
ten in the corner (he had directed all his letters 
to be given to Harry). When we got the news- 
papers we saw the announcement of Lord Tren- 
more's marriage, and Maxwell at once hit upon 
it that the letter in question was to communicate 
to him the fact. He dispatched it after him. 
It will he ^ae la moutarde apres diner^^ says he, 
but never mind that.'* 

^'Yes," mumbled Mrs. Carston confidentially 
to Lady Flamborough, who was seated beside 
her upon a sofa at a little distance from the 
group round the tea-table, ^4hat was exactly 
how it happened ; he learnt his fatbe^^s mar- 
riage when he arrived in London, and he be- 
haved like a horrid wretch, as he is, whatever 
people may say of him j I don't believe he ever 
opened his lips to Sarah beyond asking her ^how 
her ladyship did' with a look that seemed as 
though he wished her underground. I tried all 
I could do to bring things about, but it was no 
use. I used quite to take pains to be agreeable 
^ to him, but nothing would do*, he always was, 
and always will be, a most abominable, hateful 
creature; and I should like, indeed, to know 
what the marriage could matter to him — he is 
rich enough." 

"And you never knew the name of the 
innamorata ?^^ asked Selina Grantley of her 
brother. 

"No," was the answer, "that's one reason 
why my telling you what I have done, can't be 
of the least consequence! If poor Maxwell were 
alive, perhaps he could baye told it -, but he died 
six months ago, so no one will ever be a bit the 
wiser. By George ! when I think it over again," 
said Ned, recurring to his recollections, " what 
an odd thing it was ! You would have said, to 
hear Lackhampton talk that night, that he was 
some love-sick boy of sixteen, and he was then 
past eight-and-twenty." 

" And whereabouts was this love of his ?" in- 
quired Mr. Marlowe. 

"Oh, that I don't know, even!' ■ answered Ned, 
"she was somev^bere in England, I suppose." 

"Oh, she was English?" retorted Selina, 
"well, I am glad, for the honor of my country- 
women, that we may claim the inspirer of such 
a passion." 

" Now I begin to think of it," resumed Ned, 
« as though gradually re-seizing the threads of his 
reminiscences, "I do recollect something: she 
was not rich it seems, and he appeared convinced 
his father would not consent to iheir marriage. 
Ah, yes ; that was it, by-the-by. Lackhampton 
had made her acquaintance some good while be- 
fore, when heVas over here for a short time. 
Where was it he met her? somewhere in the 
country — at Tunbridge Wells ? no, that isn't it. 
I know he mentioned the place ; where the deuce 
was it? Well, I shall remember by-and-by. 
He said something about saving her from being 
drowned, while she Vas crossing a rotten plank 
over a stream. I^m sure I forget half; but it 



was very romantic. If I were you, Ldna, I 
would take to my pen at onoe, and make a novel 
of it." 

" Itt« very romantic," remarked Helen, musing- 
ly. 

"Yes! and I had nearly forgotten the most 
romantic part of all," said Ned. "In order to 
make sure of being loved for himself, my lord, 
had, if you please, only revealed himself to his 
beloved unuer the name of Donniogton. She 
knew nothing of the future heir to the. lands and 
earldom of Trenmore, and her ideas went do far- 
ther than plain Mr. Donnington." 

" Eire aime pour $oi-mem^^ said Mr. Mar- 
lowe; "what an absurdity!" < 

"After Lackhampton was gone," resumed 
Mr. Grantley, " I told Maxwell one day what 1 
had heard, and he laushed, and said Lackhamp- 
ton was the happiest fellow he knew." 

"Well," observed Mr. Marlowe, "and yon 
never found out any thing about what happened 
when he got to England : had the lady of his 
love proved false ? had she eloped with a horse 
dragoon, or given herself in lawful marriage to 
some respectable city merchant, with a prospect 
of being Lady Mayoress some day, and receiving 
the Queen?" 
, " Or was she dead ?" added Helen. 

" People don't die," said her father. 

" Married or buried, I know no more," rejoin- 
ed Ned. " I suppose, as Byron says, ' a change,' 
had ^come over the spirit of his dream,' or 
hers — ^" 

"Ox yours," interposed Mr. Marlowe; "for 
I can not even now help thinking that you were 
dreaming all the while." 

"I tell you I should have thought so too," re^ 
peated Ned, " if I had not spoken to Harry Max- 
well." 

" Ah ! that to be sure is * confirmation strong.' 
Well, then, wonders will never cease, as the 
nursery^-maids say ;'.' and Mr» Marlowe fell to a 
most intense' examination of an invisible speck 
upon one of the flowers of his embroidered waist- 
coat. 

"Wonders!" echoed Ned; "nay, here is one 
among the number that I shall never forget. 
You know Lackhampton was proverbial for being 
the veriest dar.e-devil that ever breathed ; he was 
'called the ^ fire-chewer,' by some of the natives, 
for I forget what, but he was regularly greedy 
of any row, and always seeking ior adventures, 
and longing for military renown. Well, on the 
night I mention, I heard him with my own ears 
say to Maxwell : ' My dearest Harry, I am de- 
termined to leave India as soon as possible, for 
— don't be angry with me, or think ill of me for 
it' — (and I could see him lay his hand on Max- 
well's), 'you will have, one of these days, hot 
work in the Punjaub, and I am no longer eager 
after war ; I am stingy of my own life, Harry ; 
that girl has made a coward of me.' " 

Lady Trenmore, who had satsilent and motion- 
less from the first moment when Mr. Grantley 
had commenced his recital, and whose attention, 
was apparently engrossed by a purse she was 
netting in gold and silver thread, now rose, and 
gently laying down her work, advanced toward 
a door leading into an adjoining saloon. 

" i)ia6/c /'° murmured Mr. Marlowe, "that 
savors of witchcraft, and I should almost — " 
- " Oh ! now I have it I" remarked Ned, sudden- 
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1y : " it was at Leamington be met her : the 
name has just come back to me." 

Helen let her tapisserii escape from her fingers, 
and with an involuntary impulse fixed her eyes 
upon the retreating figure of Lady Trenmore, 
as she glided through the door- way into the next 
room. 

" Gone to dorhter her better half a little," ob- 
served Mrs. CarstoD to her neighbor, with whom, 
for the last- few minutes, she had been in such 
close conversation as to pay no further attention 
to what Ned Grantley was saying. '^ Really, 
those two do spoil one another in the most ex- 
traordinary fashion ; it was a strange taste you 
may think, but she too/tUd have him ; / could not 
help it ; she might have made ever so many good 
matches, or staid by me, a$ I toanted her to do^ 
but she would not ;" and then came over again 
the old ditty, ending with the usual burthen of 
** the old earl-king." 

Helen heard the words, and brooded over them, 
as she took up her tapisserie again. 

Lady Trenmore returi^, after the lapse of a 
short time, to the drawing-room, and resumed 
her seat. None, save Helen, noticed that her 
face was of corpse-like whiteness. 

Helen did not repair to her friend's dressing-' 
room that n'ght, neither did Lady Trenmore ask 
her to do so. When Helen was alone in her own 
room she few to her desk, and sought out the 
letter in which Sarah Carston had informed her 
of her aunt Fotheringharo's death, and of her 
own and her mother's absolute indigence. 

" We have in the whole world a twenty pound 
note," said the letter; "which my poor aunt gave 
mamma a few days ago." 

When Helen had pondered over this letter, she 
drew forth another, that in which Sarah had an- 
nounced her approaching union with Lord Tren- 
more, who had been a very old patron and friend 
cff her father^s, Captain Carston. It was short 
and full of her future husband's virtues, and in it 
TA-ere the following words: >'We are^notin this 
world for ourselves alone, but for others; we 
must first of ail do our duty, and peace of mind 
and happiness will follow." 

Now these lines in the original stood thus : be- 
tween the words " peace of miiid" and the ensuing 
ones, something had been scratched through 
with the pen ; upon a narrower examination this 
turned out to be the erasure of the two words 
**if not," so that in the first instance the phrase 
ran so : '^ Peace of mind, if not happiness, will 
follow^" and this had been changed for ^^ peace 
of mind and happiness." 

Helen laid down the letter and sat meditating, 
and ev«r as she thought over the fearful mystery 
she grew sadder, and at last a tear stole over her 
cheek, and she murmured to herself. "Poor 
Sarah !" 

A short time after, Lord Lackhampton an- 
nounced to his father that he intended joining an 
expedition, that was starting for Africa in order 
to discover the sources of the Nile. Lord Tren- 
more told bis wife, who mildly expressed a hope 
that such activity would, by winning him forcibly 
from his wild courses, give him back to his home 
and country a wiser and better man. 

The evening before Lord Lack ham pton's de- 
parture, he had been closeted with bis father and 
a man of business of the family for several hours 
after dinner, while the ladies remained quite 



alone in the drawing-room. Lady Trenmore re- 
tired early to her apartment. Helen sat with 
Mrs. Carston for some time at that lady's request, 
she having premised that she hated such early 
hours. At length they also separated, and Helen 
prepared to seek her rest. There were two 
ways by which she could gain her room ; one, 
by descending the principal stair-case, and after 
crossing the hall, ascending another smaller flight 
which kd to her door; another by crossing the 
billiard-room which adjoined the salon where 
^Mrs. Carston and herself had been sitting, and 
traversing the picture-gallery, at the end of which 
were two doors ; that to the left leading through 
other apartments to the head of the smaller stair- 
case we have mentioned, and that to the right 
opening at once into a passage, whereby Hden's 
chamberfpnight be reached. Helen chose the 
latter, antl stepped into the billiard-room, and 
from thence into the gallery. But the inside door 
of the billiard-room was covered in crimson cloth, 
and shut by the force of a spring, and as it flapped 
to upon Helen with a more rapid impulsion than 
she had anticipated, it extinguished her light. 
No matter, she knew her way. and could find it 
in the dark, and she went carefully on. Her 
hand had already found the slab of one of the 
marble chimney-pieces, about halfway down the 
gallery, when she thought she saw the glimmer- 
ing of a light from behind. She turned round, 
and through the large sheet of plate glass which 
looked from the gallery into the adjoiuinof apart- 
ment, she saw a hght moving across the billiard- 
room. An instant brought it nearer to her, and 
she could discern the features of the person hold- 
ing it — it was Lord Lackhampton ! he was coming 
toward the gallery. Helen had always had an 
aversion to the viscount, from his conduct and 
opinions; but since the day when she had per- 
ceived his face at the window of White's, and 
lieard of his behavior upon that occasion from 
those present, her dislike had turned to horror, 
not unmixed with a kind of fear ; and she avoidea 
every possible opportunity of encountering him. 
When she caught sight of him advancing toward 
her, her first impulse was to hide, and groping 
her way, she cowered down behind the half out- 
spread leaves of a Japan screen, which she knew 
to be placed beside the chimney-piece. Each 
of these leaves was surmounted by a sort of gilt 
lattice work, through which Helen could, her- 
self unseen, discover all that should pass be- 
yond. 

Lord Lackhampton closed the door behind 
him, and advanced a few steps, but toward the 
middle of the gallery he stopped suddenly. 

Near to where Helen crouched, but on the 
opposite side, there had been placed the very 
day before, a half-length portrait just finished 
of Lady Trenmore. The picture rested mo- 
mentarily upon an easel. It was a perfect like- 
ness, and as you looked upon it you could al- 
most fancy it breathed, and would come toward 
you from out its golden frame. It stood right 
in Lord Lackhampton's way, and as he proceed- 
ed, the rays of the light he carried, fell upon the 
soft, bright, beaming eyes of the picture. He 
staggered back as though a spectre had started 
up upon his path, and hastily depositing his 
candle on a mosaic table close by, he remained 
transfixed, and, as it were, spell-bound. 

Helen could not take her eyes from his face, 
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and frightened and almost appalled, she watch- 
ed the varioas emotions that swept over it like 
cload shadows over the surface of a plain. At 
^rst it was hard to say what feeling mastered 
him — it was neither all anger nor all hate, but 
»mixed with both of these was the vague terror 
even the bravest have of ghostly visions. He 
gazed at the picture as affrighted animals are 
said to gaze upon the rattlesnake. His very hair 
seemed to stand on end, and big drops of sweat 
pearled forth upon his brow. And then, even as 
he gazed, the stem abhorrence became anguish, 
the eye melted, the mouth relaxed, and over 
the whole countenance misery reigned supreme. 
The hot flush left the sunken, pallid cheek, and 
the fin^re that had •clutched convulsively at the 
fair hair, let go their hold, while the arm fell 
lifeless down. He was alooe~-night ^d silence 
only round him — ak>ne with her — ^nonfe were, by; 
andf then he looked, and looked again, looked as 
though he would impress the image on his eye- 
balls, and his lips quivered. 

^^ Mother J^^ he murmured, in a tone of mortal 
agony — bitter, reproachful, unconquerable at 
once, and letting his head drop upon his breast, 
and covering his face with his two hands, he 
gave way to a burst of grief that convulsed his 
whole frame. 

Helen felt ready to faint. All her former feel- 
ings had vanished, and were replaced by pro- 
jbund, immeasurable compassioa. She would 
have given worlds to have comforted, and com- 
fort was here forever denied I " Poor Lord 
Laekhampton !" whispered every chord in her 
heart, as previously they had whispered, *^Poor 
Sarah!" 

How long the paroxysm of suffering endured, 
Helen knew not ; but when Lord Lackhampton 
looked his last mournful farewell at Lady Tren- 
more^s picture, and resuming his light, slowly 
leil the gallery, it was striking one. 

The next morning be was gone, and his father 
was seated at the breaklast-table with Mrs. 
Carston and Helen. The old earl looked sad, 
and to all Helen's remarks that his son would 
probably not be absent much above a year, be 
merely replied : 

'' Years are longer at eighty than they are at 
eighteen." 

Mrs. Carston remarked , that ^'Sarah's head 
wa;s very bad ; that she was quite fevesrish, and 
must not be allowed to get up." 

*'Yes!'* said, mournfully. Lord Trenmore, 
with a shake of the head and a sigh ] *' she has 
not even said good-by to him, not once given 
him her hand." 

'^ Well, but indeed, my dear lord," objected Mrs. 
Carston, *^ after your son'^s strange conduct to 
Sarah, which you can not deny, I think — " 

^'Oh! I do not deny it," answered he; "nei- 
ther that nor his sinful ways; but I have always 
thought if Sarah had shown him but a very lit- 
tle indulgence, he might have been brought 
round ; he wa^ the only being to whom she ever 
was harsh." 

'^ But, then, really," again remarked Mrs. 
Carston, f* he was so very — " 

" Yes, yes ; I know it all," rejoined the aged 
father, in a subdued manner ; " but he was my 

sou, my only eon, and but I will not 

complain of Sarah, she is an angel, and what- 
ever she does 's right." r 
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Waldemar de Falkenburg to Max D^Eberstein, 

" I SAVE gone through that within the last 
few days. Max, which has threatened to trans- 
form me into what I never thought to become. 
How you would despise me if you could know 
how far my weakness went. Therein lies, alas ! 
the last remnant of my former strength, that J* 
can still stigmatize it. as weakness ; whereas & 
time may come (I fancy I foresee it already 
stealing on), when I may either gild it with 
some other name, or actually take pride in it 
even under the one it now bears. A great matt3r 
things have passed since I last wrote, and I will 
try to furnish you with a chronicle of events ; 
but I have been unhinged, and you shall have 
the details. 

"I had gone, as vou know, to Birmingham 
and Manchester, and was on my road back to 
London, when we stopped for the night at some 
place, the name of which I forget, and would 
desire never to be r^pinded of, unless, becom- 
ing absolute as Attila, I conld lay it waste with 
fire and sword, and rooting it up out of the land^ 
blot it for evermore from map and memory. 
How I suffered there ! I got bdid of a news- 
paper by some chance, and in it read the ac- 
count of an accident which had just occurred 
and terminated fatally. Lady Trenmore's horses 
had taken fright, and had dashed her carriage^ 
to pieces while she and Helen were in it, and 
both Helen and she were .... 

"Now, Max, will you believe it ? I have been 
trying to finish that line for the last half-honr, 
and I can't do it for the life of me. There are 
words I can not write ; they seem as though 
they boded evil. I know now what you call the 
passion^ the suffering ; bnt tell me. Max, had 
you ever any thing to do with these absurd 
superstitions? I verily believe that, if at this 
moment I were to bear a magpie chirp, I should 
be capable of taking it for the screech of my an- 
cestral falcon, and growing low-spirited thereat. 
It seems to roe often as thotigh I were afraid 
of something. Well, I need nist dwell upon all 
that. I was out of ray senses, or nearly so; and 
I can't, even now that it is over, recailthat night 
and the next day without a shudder. It was as 
though you bad taken the eyes out of my head, 
or the heart out of my body, or torn from me 
any portion of myself. Yes, Max, it is come to 
that I How, I can not tell you ; but it seemed 
to me wmatural that Helen and I should be 
parted ; that she should be lost to me — irrevo- 
cably, eternally lost! 

" The whole was a lie, as you muet have 
guessed, a newspaper report, based upon the 
met of an accident which had really happened 
to Lady Trenmore's horses, and by which her 
carriage had been well-nigh dashed to atoms; 
bnt not a hair was hurt upon Helen's head ; this 
I learnt upon my arrival in town. 

"I will not attempt to describe to you the sud-' 
den revulsion from grief to joy ; there are emo- 
tions so tumultuous, that they defy definition, 
like the waves of the sea. When I had ceased to 
feel only, and could tkink^ all this had left me 
one conviction : that I loved Helen beyond every 
thing, and that life would not be happiness with- 
out her. Do not ask me for any thing more ex- 
plicit. I have no plans, no projepts. I am hap- 
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py m the recovery of what I thought taken from 
me, and for the present that is sufficient. 

** There is something, too, in being the life 
oi* another j it is a wonderful feeling. I did not 
tbiok of disguising from her what I had sufler- 
ed, and I confess I was strangely moved by the 
'Way in which it affected her. In her almost 
overpowering rapture at seeing how I loved her, 
she still found means to regret the pain J had 
undergone for her sake, and I am certain that, 
if put to the test, she would scarcely have known 
for which end soonest to sacrifice her life : whe- 
ther to buy the consciousness of my affection, or 
to spare me the suffering which had proved it 
to ber. I never witnessed any thing so beanti- 
ful as this struggle, and so real, too, Max ! she 
is so true, so humble, so unselfish I those who 
lov« in this way, are very strong: and I think 
it is most likely that I shall soon not care how 
much she becomes aware of her power over me. 
As yet, no soul has taken the trouble of divining 
ixrhat is going on in our hearts, unless it may 
be Lady Trenmore ; of her I am not sure ; but 
if she has discovered any portion of our secret, 
I am convinced that it is by her own penetra- 
tion, and not through any confidence of Helen's, 
and if she has guessed, I mind it little, for no- 
thing can be ilT-placed in her hands; besides, 
L am rapidly coming to that state, in which, as 
I said before, I should not care for the whole 
world knowing I am caught. To tell you the 
truth, Max, seen from the height of the emo-^ 
tions I have latterly experienced, the every-day 
occurrences of existence, dwindle into marvel- 
ously sQoall proportions, and above all, the petty 
preoccupations of what is termed " the world, ^' 
sink into absolute nothing. I had considerably 
magnified to myself the grand monde; it is not 
what I expected, and not worth a man's troub- 
ling himself about. What surprises me most is, 
to find that it is the same every where, and that 
'*' the world" of this modern Babylon is no more 
than that of L , upon a large scale. If fash- 
ion had disdained me, I might, perhaps, still 
have gone on deeming her a goddess; but she 
has opened to me the doors of the temple, and 
unvailed, unrobed in her innermost sanctuary, I 
have recognized in her a most insignificant mor- 
tal, so patched, painted, padded, and made up, 
that I ask myself who are they whom she ^ulls 
into idolatry ? No ! this ball-room notoriety, 
this elevation upon a pincushion instead of a 
shield, this imitation renown, has in it something 
which disgusts, nay more, humiliates those who 
fancy they might have aspired to recU fame. It 
is all yery well, if the world be a camp of 
mountebanks, to cut capers in the air, and play 
ciown with the rest; but when the laughter due 
to fiuph an exhibition has subsided, one recoils 
from an approbation which seems to imply on 
the part of the audience, the persuasion that you 
your-self attached importance to your somersets, 
and that, while playing the fool, vous votes preniez 
au aerieux^ as they say in France. It is the dis- 
proportion between the merit and the applause 
(the latter so outweighing the former), and the 
want of discrimination in the applauders, that 
hurts the vanity of finer natures (we being all 
vain). I am content to be lauded for being an 
inimitable polkeur, but I tiill not have it sup- , 
posed I can be flattered by such iraise, nor will 
I un{)rotestiogly submit to be turned into a hero | 



for an act (simply that of preventing a few po)l^ 
devils from burning to death), which it would 
have been a disgrace not to perform. It dimin- 
ishes one's idea of one's fellow-men too much ; 
for, however we may. affect to despise them, we 
all like their praise, given in our own way^ and 
this destroys its value, thereby robbing us of a 
future benefit— of course, being analyzed, the 
feeling comes to this. 

" The first thought naturally enough is : * What 
must they be who for so slight a thing can raise 
me up so high ?' And here, now, is the strang- 
est part of the inconsistency : there is not one 
of all the so-called fops and dandies of this town, 
who would not liave done what I did (there 
is nothing like an Englishman for risking his 
life in the aid or defense of another ; he is the 
'most helpful animal upon earth), and yet they 
laud me for it as though they had neser heard 
of or imagined such an occurrence in their lives ; 
and all from their mad, doting worship of fash- 
ion — of la mode — ^to whom they consecrate a 
dozen individuals a day. I do believe they would 
as soon have an idol as he one ; have them they 
must; they seem incapable of living without 
raving about something ; and so, pour le quart 
d'heure, 1 share the tributes of adoration with 
Monsieur Norberg, the young artist, you re- 
member at Friedrichsbad, and a man who fitted 
out a ship to go and fetch him some giraffe's 
marrow from among the Hottentots ! Of the 
former, I will not complain, for he has de 
oidedly that which is made to command enthu 
siasm — genius ! luckily he wants, I suspect, that 
faculty of over-critical discernment, which looks 
narrowly into the quality of fame, or else he 
could scarcely be content with his fellow-idols ; 
as it is, he is delighted. Of the Knight of the 
Marrow-bone, however, I must tell you, for it is 
a curious matter. He is a little, ugly man, with 
a large head like a dwarfs, aged somewhere 
between forty and fifty. ' His naVne is Shield , 
and he is of no extraction whatever. His father 
named him Edward Coke, after a famous law- 
yer of other times ; meaning that his son should 
be also a man of law. The son, however, thought 
otherwise, and carved for himself another road 
to renown. Some few years since, an uncle of 
his died without a will, and left him an enor- 
mous fortune. Still, he was not in ' the world,' 
and nobody knew him, as they say here. Well, 
he bethought him of a speciality, which has 
suGceaded ; and he, without any figure of speech, 
ate his way into celebrity. The story of his 
struggles during four years to attain notoriety, 
is vastly amusing, but would be too. long for a 
letter ; suffice it to say, that when I m^e his 
acquaintance, he had just achieved renown by 
the fact I mention. For. a whole twelvemonth, 
people were kept in suspense, through news- 
paper paragrapl^, upon the fate of the ^ expedi- 
tion ;' and when the marrow arrived, and a din- 
ner had been given — to be invited to which, all 
the gourmands in London were ready to go 
down upon their knees — ^so laudable a persever- 
ance met its reward; and the man whom * no- 
body knew,' is now familiar throughout town as 
^ Cokey' Shield, and governs despotically the 
tables of all who wish for the reputation of know- 
ing how to dine. Cokey is an oracle, as mys- 
terious as that of Delphi : he is usually silent, 
(\n(^ certainly 4^a nothing to enliven a repast ; 
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3 finical to observe with what anxtety 
led by the master of the house and 
how the dishes he overlooks disap- 
ed ; and what gloom overhangs those, 
table, at the close of the feast, Cokey 
rises wiinout having propounded a favorable sen- 
tence. 

^^ Now here is the point which I can not un- 
derstand . 1 1 bought this Britannic race so ^rave, 
and I am at every instant taken aback l^ its fri- 
volity. They have a capacity for runnmg after 
every thing, from a doctor to a dancer, from a 
new religion to a new head-dress, from an in- 
vention for blowing up a whole fleet in a quar- 
ter of an hour to a miraculous powder for chil- 
blains, such as I do not believe to exist in any 
other portion of the habitable globe. They, who 
ijtre so active in what they consider as the bun- 
nets of Ufe, are insuperably lazy in their pleas- 
ures«^hence their want of fine taste generally — 
they will not give themselves the trouble to be 
severe, and by criticism induce excellence in art, 
but will rather take their intellectual amusements 
ready made to their hand, nor give themselves 
the pains of correction. Herein it is that they 
so materially differ from their neighbors the 
French, who are careless only in matters of seri- 
ous import, but graver than a whole tribe of 
Solons and Socrates where the interests of art 
or the laws of diversion are involved. In things 
which are serious in themselves — in politics, 
commerce, industry, in whatever can augment 
the glory or well-being of the country abroad or 
at home — here is the field wherein blooms forth 
all the greatness of these English people, here 
they rise superior to all others. They must be 
seen at toork and not at play. Work is their 
element. In their dock-yards and banks, in their 
wharves and counttngi-houses, in their Parlia- 
ment and in their variqus institutions, in every sin- 
gle spot where business is being done, they inspire 
you with an admiration without bounds, whereas 
m their drawing-rooms they disappoint you. 
Ah I Max, if I could take any active part in the 
labors of this great nation, if I could even be the 
smallest hinge or spring in its vast machinery, 
^faen indeed it would be worth putting forth every 
energy in order to teork well, and, with such aims 
for their ambition as' may propose to themselves 
the toilers of this state, I can comprehend the 
sacrifice of every passion, of every desire — ^but 
to be one, were it even the first, among its crowd 
of idlers does not tempt me. 

" I am going next week into the country with 
Mr. Marlowe to his own home, where Helen is 
already. He resides there as little as he can, 
but still sometimes he is forced to honor it and 
his wife with his gracious presence, and upon 
this occasion I have contrived to inspire him 
with the wish to take me with him. I am sick 
of all that surrounds me here, and absolutely 
long to be alone with myself — or with Helen, 
which I feel to be almost the same thing. What 
will come of all this I know not, but I feel quite 
hap{^ at this rustic prospect of a few days in 
her society. 

"Will you believe that, since the moment 
when fashion adopted me as a decided, undis- 
puted /ton, that very lovely and empty-headed 
cousin of Helen's, whom you remember, has 
actually undertaken my conquest. She would 
be a firebrand in our univers^^* she had but 



more wit^ fur her beauty is really somethmg 
marvelous; as it is, she is dangerous enough, 
and with all her silliness she does incalculable 
mischief. It will be mueh if she do not cause 
the death of Wilhelm Norberg ; the game of 
child and cockchafer still goes on between them 
as of old, only that he spins round more violently 
than ever, and that she so contrives to stick the 
needle in, that while it is drawing his life's blood, 
it actually for the moment feels pleasant to him ! 
Oh ! the sad farce ! and the eternal game of 
cross-purposes ! Here is Norberg consuming 
his very existence like a taper, by being con- 
stantly lighted at Lilian's shrine, while, alto- 
gether unheeded by him, almost the same sum 
of adoration be is wasting upon her, is by an 
other expended uselessly upon himself. This is 
a palej delicate, sickly creature, all intellect, and 
who is nearly as great an artist as he is ; this it 
is which makes me pity Norberg, for he evident- 
ly loves Lilian beyond his art even, and this is 
fatal for both the artist and the man. I fear 
evil will come of that history, and I am sorry for 
him, poor fellow I The other is an earl's daugh- 
ter, a most extraordinary musical genius. 

" Did I tell you my friend, Lord Lackhamp- 
ton, was gone ? Gone to discover the sources 
of the Nile, having, I presume, nothing left to 
discover in our quarter of the globe. That is a 
strange being ! So uncompromising a libertine 
I never yet heard of, and still I could almost 
^wear corruption was not natural to him. Whv 
lie so liked me I declare I know not, unless ft 
might be that I alone, in all London, held the 
opinion that his mother-in-law, Lady Trenmore, 
had some inward grief. I have been laughed at 
a thousand times for the idea, and yet I have it 
still, and I would lay almost any wager that, 
under the mild, still serenity of her outward 
aspect, she hides some tremendous suffering- 
Lackhampton hated her sufficiently to like any 
one who should persuade him she was unhappy, 
and I- have always fancied this was bis reason 
for liking me. You should hear how Lady Tren- 
more is abused for his departure; it is all laid 
upon her, and the mammas, with unmarried 
girls, and the unmarried misses themselves a(> 
firm, in all keys and tones, that she was very 
wrong, and that if she had not made his homa 
disagreeable to her husband's son, he would not 
h^tve expatriated himself to the deserts of Africa. 
Oh! the women of le grand mondel why, rft- 
bauchi as he was, there were few girls but 
would have married him, few mothers but would 
have given him their daughters. Money 1 mo- 
ney 1 verily like time thou art a great master. 

"Do you remember the noble matron of 
Flamborough at Fredrichsbad? Well, she hath 
a son, Edward Grantley by name, as times go, 
a|[reeable and amiable enough, and infinitely 
preferable to the two sisters we knew. Him 
they are marrying to a young lady of many 
millions, and some of the wicked add thereto, 
^ as many fathers.' Her mother, now Lady 
Stainforth, was a straw-bonnet maker in some 
country town, where her stuces were proverbial, 
and where among others her colors were worn 
by a certain Mr. Merrington, an immensely rich 
roan, who broke his neck out hunting, disposing 
of ail his wealth in favor of his fair enslaver, 
and of a child whom he believed to be his. 
Since then ^ Legion' has been the name of tbu 
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countless votaries of the straw-plaiting divinity, 
\rho, in. the ertd^ gave her band to an utterly 
penniless marouis, who died of a liver oomplaint. 
Xrady StainfoKii was banished by the dragons 
who guard society, and kept at a most virtuous 
distance, till Miss Merrington had grown up ; 
•and then came a sadden relaxation. The thaw 
-was general, and the more sharp-sighted pretend 
that Lady Stainforth should have shut up her 
daughter in a box, and carried her about like a 
cnriosity, demanding so many invitations for a 
peep. 'There is no telling,' say they, * where 
she might not have got to in this way.' Where- 
as now, as soon as the girl is gone, she will 
have lost her talisman, and will be dropped,' 
as they call it, 'cut,' by the righteous in a body. 
Grantley is styled a lucky fellow for having 
gained this prize! and this again is odd, for I 
confess I imagined they were sterner in their 
morality. When they come among us they talk 
so very big, and anathematize so direly the evil 
deeds of the Continent, that I really did expect to 
find ihem somewhat more rigid at home. Never- 
theless, there is a good deal to be said upon this 
point, too. Socially as well as politically, they 
have a system, which is entirely their own, and 
which, perhaps, after all succeeds : the system 
of absorption. They suck up whatever is toorth 
having^ a.nd mere wealth is not disdained any 
more than talent. K to-morrow Isabella Mer- 
rington is the Honorable Mrs. Grantley, she will 
be, to all intents and purposes, the equal of every 
one around, and will have a ' fair start' in life 
with the first duchess of the land. This, we can 
not comprehend, but, perhaps, it is right that it 
should be so^ They are a strange race, but 
altogether the greatest nation in the world. A 
famous orator of their House of Lords, of very 
ancient name, but recently made a peer, once 
said to them, upon I know not what question: 
* I feel for you, my l<Mrds, for / am one of ypu.' 
T%at is the great point; whoever is absorbed in 
them, whoever is 'one of them,' hels nothing to 
fear. 

" I wish I were ' one of them,' it might be 
better ; and if instead of having seen the light 

in such a taupiniere as L , I had opened into 

existence in tCa atmosphere like this, so favora- 
ble to expansiim of every kind, who knows what 
I might have been. Who knows, when they 
praise or condemn, what portion* of merit, or 
dem'erit appertlUns to extraneous causes, or how 
much of a man belongs to the circumstances 
around him ? I shall probably, on my return, be 
more pecked at than ever for my Britannomania, 
for most assuredly, when I come to witness our 
defects anew, I shall not then be in a humor to 
recollect any thing which may diminish this peo- 
ple's real greatness. And yet (now that they 
can not rejoice at home over the admission), it 
must be admitted, we have that within us, which 
might lead to greatness too — to political great- 
ness, I mean. But this is a grave subject, and 
one we will taUc upon when we ard alone. I 
suppose I shall be at L^— in about a month. 
Comme cUst gai I — ^Adieu. 

" Pottcriptum : As to what you say of Lyulph 
in your last, it is difficult to answer. I know as 
well as you that the boy must be brought up ; 
but how is it to be done ? I can have no objec- 
ts to your having him with you, ii yon like 



such a %huge ; but I warn yon, you will make 
nothing out of him. He is wayward and willful 
as an elf; and by all accounts worse even than 
what my grandfather Sigismond was in bis youth. 
Du rette ) I can not at this moment answer the 
other parts of your letter more precisely ; for to 
tell you the honest truth, I have mislaid it some- 
where, and have been unable to find it again. 
I received it just at the very moment of hearing 
that the accident to Lady Trenmore's carriage 
was not what had been reported ; and in my 
confusion (think of that, Max 1) I do not know 
where I put it. So long -as no one reads it, I 
will fenkly avow to you that I shall not much 
regiflks loss, for you spoke of Helen in it, in a 
way^lo not now like."- 



CHAPTER XXm. 

The place inhabited by Mrs. Marlowe in 
Hampshire, was the very ideal of an English 
cottage residence, and equally remarkable for 
irregularity and neatness. It had been a pos- 
session of the family for some two hundred 
years, and bad been added to by each proprietor 
according to his own particular taste. Mr. 
Marlowe's father willed it. away to his wife, 
who, when her second son Charles, had succeed- 
ed to the baronetcy, disposed of it in favor of the 
younger. This said Lady Marlowe had mar- 
ried twice, and three years after Sir Richard's 
death, had espoused the Honorable Mr. Castle- 
mere, a poor man of fashion, but a universal 
favorite. This gentleman, although in fact no 
relation at all, was the '* grandpapa Castlemere" 
of whom Helen spoke to Lord Flamborougb, for 
such had always been his name among the Mar- 
lowe children. After the death &f Sir William, 
whom he much loved, and who loved him, Mr. 
Castlemere retired almost entirely ^athe ^' Wil- 
low Barn," as it was commonly called, the name 
hanging traditionally to the spot from the fact 
of the first building, thereon having centuries 
ago, been a barn surrounded by an unusual 
number of willows. Here, from the moment 
when her life of loneliness commenced for Helen's 
mother, and when throughout the family she 
began to be designated as ^'poor Mrs. George" 
(a title which remained to her ever after), did 
"grandpapa Castlemere" establish his abode;, 
and though far advanced in years and ailing in 
health, it is impossible to enumerate the various ^ 
ways in which he found means of assisting Mrs. 
Marlowe in the management and education of 
her children, and ingratiating himself in the 
favor of the later. He had died some four years 
before ; and we have heard from Helen herself 
how very sincerely he was regretted. 

"Poor Mrs. George" had at eighteen made a 
"love-matdi," with a husband of four-and-twen- 
ty. For m years she was perfectly happy, and 
her spouse believed himself to be so too ; but 
after the birth of four enormous boys their limit- 
ed means began to be looked upon, by the father 
and mother, with affright, and it was decided 
that Mr. Marlowe should go toXondon, and try 
to make interest with those in power, in order 
to obtain some employment, some "place." 
Thence dated all the troubles of the poor woman's 
life > neither "place nor employment got Mr. 
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Marlowe, but, handsome and charming as he 
was, and wes^, vain, and fond of pleasure added 
theretO) he began by foreetting very soon what 
had brought him to London, and ended by wish- 
ing he could forget why he had such objects in 
view. During the first two years he paid some 
few visits to the Willow Barn, and then these 
"few" became fewer still, and still more *^far 
between." . 

Between five and six years elapsed, and Mr. 
Marlowe's health now showed signs of suffering, 
and country air and quiet were recommended for 
a cough, which the doctors did not attempt to 
disguise was a very unpleasant one. Here the 
wife regained her own, and night and mbf the 
patient was watched over, nursed, pettec^poii- 
ed. as an only child that is sick — and he was, in 
fact, her only one. When the malady was cured, 
domestic bliss seemed once more about to dawn 
upon the minage at Willow Barn, and Mr. Mar- 
lowe, far more deceived therein than his wife, 
thought his wild oats were sown for evermore, 
and that he had become, as he himself expressed 
it, a "steady fellow." Upon the strength of his 
• newly-acquired steadiness and superiority over 
temptation, he took his youngest boy, Jem, a 
child of six years old, to Boulogne, to place him 
at school there, and joined a party of old friends, 
who were going further "just," as he said, "to 
take a peep at Paris." About a year after, he 
reappeared in Hampshire, having been absent at 
Utile Helen's birth, and staying onlyju^he time 
necessary to be present at her christening. From 
this period to that at which the incidents I am 
relating took place, Mr. Marlowe hardly did 
more than run down for a few days once or 
twice in a twelvemonth to his home. 

It was a beautiful evening in Augnst when 
the two travelers took the road from Lyndhurst, 
across the forest, to Willow Barn. They had 
found at the former place a gig, borrowed from 
one of her neighbors by Mrs. Marlowe, at the 
inelegance of which, Mr. Marlowe seemed great- 
Jy shocked, but in which he condescended to 
drive his companion to his own abode. 

The appearance of Willow Barn itself pleased 
Waklemar extremely. It was, as we have said, 
perfectly irregular, and bore ample testimony to 
the various tastes and habits of those who had 
contributed to bring it to its present state. The 
oMest portion of it was a small square building 
. in red brick, overgrown with ivy, now little more 
than a porch with one room above it, called the 
^ "porch room," but which in Cromwell's time 
had been a lodge built by Sir Ralph Marlowe 
for hunting purposes. A " bit" of Gothic had 
been added on by a more modern possessor who, 
in the days of George II., had the misfortune not 
to be a man of taste himself, and to see a great 
deal of Horace Walpole who was. * It was lucky 
that he died young, or he might have flanked 
his small attempt at mediaeval architecture by 
some minature monstrosity in imitalftn of a Pal- 
ladian portico. To his successor was owing the 
more useful part of the edifice, namely, the prin- 
cipal corps de logis, which, though perfectly un- 
pretending, was as little in harmony with the 
rest as though it had been a Chinese pagoda, or 
Hindoo ghaut. It presented outside a plain, flat 
front stuccoed over, and colored with what dress- 
makers call " a good white for candlelight," being, 
namely, very yellow by day. Three or four 



sash windows, cased in very dark green framing's^ 
gave to the upper story (there was in the entire 
residence nothing higher than one itage) a de- 
cidedly staid and " respectable" air, and you sa-w 
clearly enough that this exterior simplicity boded 
undeniable comfort within. But this was not all ; 
the late Lady Marlowe had found means of edgf. 
ing in, between the gothique fieuri of Sir Ha^h, 
and the matter-of-fact brick and mortar of Sir 
Harry, a certain thatched discrepancv, with a 
veranda, the whole under pretense of her love 
for " Swiss cottages" (which are totally ignorant 
of either veranda or thatch). All Mr. Castle- 
mere's arguments were in vain, she would thatch, 
and thatch she did, and her exit from this world 
alone prevented her from going to considerable 
expense in throwing out a conservatory, of 
which, luckily for the pecuniary means of the 
present inhabitants, the plan went no farther than 
a sheet of writing paper. 

Such as it was, red brick porch, stuccoed front, 
Gothic arches, thatch and all, by dint of age, 
cleanliness and creepers. Willow Barn was a 
pretty and very picturesque little place, and 
looked a nice pleasant home for our Helen. To 
the right hand the garden, which had, little bj 
little, been reduced to proportions very far short 
of its original ones, was bounded by a tolerably 
thick shrubbery; the part nearest the house 
being almost entirely planted with those darkly 
dismal broad-leaved laurel-bushes, which render 
gloomy the approach to so many rustic dwell- 
ings in England, while to the left a pretty lawn 
stretched out its verdant velvet to the fields be- 
yond, whence it was separated only by a light 
palisade. Beside this artificial boundary, it had 
a natural one in an ever-babbling crystal trout 
stream, upon whose banks one gigantic willow 
alone remained in memory of the many, whence 
the place had originally derived its name. At 
right angles with the broad gravel path that led 
from the gate to the house door, a long narrow 
walk, overshadowed on both sides by unusually 
tall filbert-trees, led down to the end of the lawn, 
and was terminated by a rustic seat on the edge 
of the stream, a favorite resort of Helen's. 

The thing which first struck you at Willow 
Barn was the absence of flowers.' ^^ Poor Mrs. 
George !" she was so fond of them, but they 
were a luxury. In early years three large beau- 
tiful basket-beds varied the uniformity of the 
lawn, and in front even of the r^d porch a huge 
mound of mould was. enameled with every flow- 
er that could be thought of, but by degrees, as 
more hands were wanted in the nursery, fewer 
could be afiforded in the garden, and Joe Hazel, 
the head of the out-door department, was soon 
reduced to the position of a " man-of>all-work," 
at whose earnest representations the flower-beds 
one after another disappeared. "I have other 
blossoms," wouldsay "poor Mrs. George," point- 
ing to the blooming faces of her four boys, and, 
to say the truth, she cared for little or nothing 
so long as' her husband was by her side. I will 
not affirm that the lawns, grass-plots, and gravel 
walks at Willow Barn were as trimly kept as 
they should have been, but it could not be other- 
wise. Joe Hazel, who entered Mrs. Marlowe's 
service a hale man of thirty-five, was now sixty- 
four, a red-cheeked, white-haired veteran, afflict- 
ed with a degree of embonpoint that rendered 
any " stooping work" difficult. But there c^e 
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a tnne when tl^e.n^istress of Willow Barn, bereft 
of her school-spfid sons, widowed of her incon- 
stant mate, was so very lonely between the easy 
chair of her decaying friend, Mr. Castlemere, 
and the cradle of her scarcely yet prattling 
daughter, that those around her sought by every 
means to enliven her existence. Joe was the 
most active, and notwithstanding all the cares 
necessitated by "Peggy" and the cow, by the 
pigs and , l"he poultry-yard, by the kitchen-gar- 
den, and by the indispensable w^eeding, rolling, 
pruning and mowing of the rest, Joe contrived 
to devise a tolerably wide box-edged border im- 
mediately round three-fourths of the house, where- 
.n he planted and tended a "garden for Miss 
Helen,'' as he said, having too much native del- 
icacy to let it appear that he was aware the 
mother needed' it most. Insignificant as they 
niight seem, great was the comfort of these little 
plate-bandes to Mrs. ^larlowe, and the soft per- 
fumes of her sweet-peas, her pinks, and her mign- 
onnette had more than once shed balm upon her 
thoughts as she sat on summer evenings at her 
window all alone. After her boys were all 
" placed," times, as I said, bettered somewhat 
in a material point of view for "poor Mrs. 
George," and the first person who perceived this 
was Joe, now^ known by the name of " Old Hazel," 
or as the country people familiarly termed him, 
" Dad Hazzle." Joe had a helper awarded to 
him in the shape of his own nephew, and he now, 
relaxing somewhat from his former labors, di- 
rected and presided over the exertions of this 
youngster. The consequence was a consider- 
able increase of neatness in the outward appear- 
ance of Willow Barn, which at the period I al- 
lude to might really be said to be tout-a-fait soigni. 
As Mr. Marlowe and Waldemar drove through 
the gate, the sun was just setting behind them, 
and the mossy lawn in front of " old madam^s 
ihatch," as it was irreverently called by the 
peasantry, was bathed in a soft, bright glow. 
The birds -were twittering among the boug^hs,. 
and a disorderly thrush was protesting with all 
the liquid music of his voice against such. early 
hours, while at a little distance* came from the 
homeward-driven cow, a low and gentle ^^mooj^^ 
as little children love to call it. The pendent 
branches of the willow upon the border of the 
stream full in the sunlight looked, as the vagrant 
breeze swayed them to and fro, as though they 
were dropping threads of gold into the water, and 
here and thet-e a bee buzzed forth his evening 
song, attracted by the fragrance of the flowers 
in *• Helen's garden." It was altogether a scene 
of peacefulness, and this first view of that unri- 
valed thing — unrivaled and unique even with- 
out the aid of riches to adorn it — an English 
home, struck Waldemar in a way he was not 
prepared for. 

They were received at the door by Helen and 
her mother ; and the irrepressible delight with 
which the latter welcomed her husband, had in 
it something so very womanly, so genuinely, 
helplessly feminine, that Monsieur de Falkenburg 
could not avoid being touched by it. 

Mrs. Marlowe was now seven and forty, and 
still, in spite of advancing years, of an eminently 
interesting appearance. Her tall, slender figure 
was youthful yet \ and, however faded, the traces 
of former beauty were unmistakable even now 
upon her face. You saw how very lovely she 



must have been, and how strong was the like- 
ness borne to her by her n ece. Lilian's fault- 
less features were her aunt's ; but although, per- 
haps, there might not be much more evidence of 
brilliant intellect in one countenance than in the 
other, there was a something in the expression 
of Mrs. Marlowe's face, that you might have 
sought for vainly in Miss Cameron's. Walde. 
mar had not been an hour at Willow Barn, be- 
fore the mother had taught him to understand 
the daughter better, and many little mysteries in 
Helen's character were explained to him by the 
easily deciphered amiabilities of her parent. 

For several days before Mr. Marlowe's arri- 
val, Helen had been occupied in " revising and 
correcting" her mother's wardrobe, and in giv- 
ing, above all, especial attention to the import- 
ant matter of head-gear. " Poor Mrs. George" 
in her desire to appear to the greatest possible 
advantage in her husband's eyes (more particu- 
larly, too, as he was accompanied by a stranger), 
had ransacked drawers, presses, and band-boxes^ 
without end, for things which were the fashion 
some twenty years before ; and beyond all others, 
certain winged caps manufactured by the famous 
Madame Maradan Carson herself, and presented 
to his wife by the " reformed rake" a few months 
before Helen's birth, seemed to be the object of 
her most decided approbation. Did Helen guess 
what was passing in her mother's mind at this 
moment, and, all difference of age and relative 
position dllsappearing, did one woman divine the 
secrets of the other ? I know not *, but Helen, 
newer from fashion's school than her long-se-> 
eluded parent, watched over the latter's adorn- 
ment3 as though the ties connecting them had 
been exactly reversed; and beneath Helen's 
tasteful fingers Madame Maradan's caps were 
transformed, and their bows, laces, and flowers 
so twisted and pulled, that at last they consti- 
tuted very graceful Coiffures, and really harmo- 
nized becomingly with the faded remains of Mrs. 
Marlowe's once delicate beauty. But Helen 
could not watch so narrowly as to prevent every 
little mistake born .of her mother's anxious wish 
to please. Hardly had Mr. Ma.rlowe (the busi- 
ness of his toilet rigorously attended to), been 
seated in the drawing-room waiting for dinner 
to be announced, than aXter one or two prelimin- 
ary sniffings, indicative of une^tiivocal irritation 
on the part of his olfactory organs : 

"Good God I Mrs. Marlowe I" exclaimed he 
with elegant disgust, " wnat is that very dread- 
ful smell?" 

"Smell, George? indeed I smell nothing; 
perhaps the dinner : just see, Helen, dear, whether 
the passage door is shut." 

"That is not it," rejoined, peevishly, Mr. 
Marlowe ; " the boiling of cabbage, or frying of 
onions, would be more tolerable * it is a posi- 
tively nasty smell, and makes one feel quite 
faint. I wish you would open the other window, 
Helen." 

His wife flew* to do so at once, and in passing 
dropped a handkerchief, bordered with very 
broad imitation lace, upon her husband's knees. 

He started. 

"Why, this is the very thing itself," he sud 
denly cried, pointing to the innocent cambric 
with abhorrence; "take it, hide it, throw it 
away, for heaven's sake. Faugh ! quelle hor 
reur J where did you get such an atrocity ?" 
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*"Poor Mrs. George" indeed ! it was a bottle 
of muguet he had sent her down, as he passed 
through London, eighteen years ago, when he 
escorted his son Jem to school ; she had treas- 
ured it up ever since. When she blushingly con- 
fessed its name : 

"Muguet!" echoed "dear George" (she 
would always call him so, though he rarely ever 
now called her " Mary") " never heard of such 
a thing in my life, you should really turn away 
your maid (as if she had one !) depend upon it 
she has been scenting your handkerchief with 
tuberose-oil, or huile au jasmin, or some such 
infernal concoction. No, really, my dear Mrs. 
Marlowe, it is too horrid ;" and unnoticing the 
real pain his wife was suffering all the while, 
the exquisite personage soothed his offended nos- 
trils by the application of his own handkerchief, 
redolent of Ess-bouquet. 

Dinner was announced, and in the manner in 
which Falkenburg offered his arm to Mrs. Mar- 
l9we, there was a shade of almost tender re- 
»pect. 

"Who is your *page?* " inquired Mr. Mar- 
lowe when they were seated round the neatly- 
spread, comfoitable dining-table, and as be 
utterea the wol-ds he, with languid supercilious- 
ness, glanced through his lorgnon at the retreat- 
ing figure of a rustic youth, specially attired 
"lor this occasion," in a very decidedly incohe- 
rent suit of livery. 

" Oh, dear George," said, deprecatingly Mrs. 
Marlowe, " he can hear you : he is such a good 
boy ! it is young Lucas, Joe Hazel's nephew." 

Strenuously had Helen begged, with the good 
sense which characterized her, that her mother 
should not transmogrify ** young Lucas" into a 
Hveried henchman,l)ut her counsel and request 
had in this instance been unheeded ; Mrs. Mar- 
lowe was so afraid lest her husband should be 
annoyed at being served at table, before a stran- 
ger, by Susan, the housemaid, that she insisted 
upon " surprising" him by a footboy, and would 
have both Lucas and the livery. 

Now Mr. Marlowe looked upon himself as so 
Uttle belonging to the community bearing his 
name, that no esprit de corps prompted him to 
throw a vail over what struck him as absurdities 
at Willow Barn J on the contrary, he wished 
every body to feel he was not " one of them," 
and thought his proved this best by laughing the 
.\oudest at any little domestic disaster. Mr. 
Marlowe was neither a cruel nor even an ill- 
natured man, but he was a very fine gentleman, 
and became unmerciful from vanity. 

It is astonishing how very far the fact of be- 
ing difine gentleman may lead a man, especially 
if he bo poor, toward forgetting tbat he is a gen- 
tleman at all. Mr. Marlowe proved the truth 
of this, by his*comments upon the repast it had 
eost his wife no small pains and expense (com- 
pared with her means) to set before him. The 
only fault the poor woman had been guilty of 
(and this Helen tried all along to prevent), was 
the attempt to minister to her husband's acquir- 
ed tastes, to go out of her way into his. If she 
had let Jane Miller, the cook, who for so many 
years had ruled over her little kitchen in peace, 
stick to her "plain roast and boil," and fruit 
pies, Mrs. Marlowe vvould have been sure of 
excellence in simplicity, and have escaped the 
countless " hlts^' so hard to bear at her preten^ 



tions. As it was, the ragouts and would-be 
French dishes (which were. a decided "miss"), 
drew down upon her the redoubted authority of 
Cokey Shield himself, invoked at each moment 
with as little taste as feeling by her lord. 

" What are those mahogany -colored confec- 
tions ?" lisped Mr. Marlowe, as the dessert was 
put upon the table. 

" Cheese-cakes !" rejoined "poor Mrs. George" 
becoming suddenly radiant, for this time, at 
least, she felt sure desonfait; "orange cheese- 
cakes!" (Mr. Marlowe had been, when they 
married, so ludicrously fond of orange cheese- 
cakes, that he rarely was content to dine without 
them.) 

The plate was passed to the master of the 
house. 

"Not II" said he, with delicftte disdain, aild 
an expostulating gesture of his white hand. 

" Oh, George !" murmured his wife, " you 
were so fond of them once !"^ . 

Helen, who had, during the whole dinner- 
time, tried to turn off the edge of her father's 
keen jests, was really hurt by this last stroke, 
for she had witnessea the almost child-like joy 
of her poor mother, as with her own hands she 
had that very morning made the now so-despised 
cheese-cakes. 

Waldemar might have a great many defects , 
he might be proud, haughty, arrogant, quarrel- 
some even, and wayward : very disagreeable 
indeed at times, but never upon any occasion 
was he fine,- never had he known what "finery" 
meant. He caught Helen's look, and felt quite 
angry with her father. 

"You will leave the more for me," said he, 
laughing, as he boldly transferred two cheese- 
cakes to his plate. " I adore cheese-cakes." 

Mr. Marlowe's aristocratical features wore 
that peculiar expression with which some people 
know how to accompany the simple words, 
"tastes differ ;" and which seems to add thereto, 
" You may like acorns !" 

Waldemar was determined to have the best 
of it now, and, accordingly, firing off a good 
solid twelve-pounder of a lie at once, ho com* 
pletely floored his opponent with a — 

"Sorry for you, my dear sir; but I should 
have thought you mieiuc inform^. Why, are you 

not aware that Prince M (naming' the most 

renowned of Parisian gourmands) has declared 
the man unfit to dine with Christians, who should 
not be able at once to distinguish a cheese-cake 
made of biscuit-powder, from one made with 
potato-meal. Ah! mon cher Monsieur Mar* 
lowe, I did not think you so arrieri;^^ and he 
helped himself to some more. 

"No! Really?'* said Mr. Marlowe, "very 
strange ! Well, I'll try one : biscuit-powder, of 
course?" he added, as the first morsel disap- 
peared down his throat. " Rather nice, I think; 
decidedly nice ; I'll take another, Helen." 

The look Waldemar got from Helen was such 
as would have more than repaid any service j 
and the remainder of the evening passed ofi 
pleasantly enough. 

The next morning, between ten and eleven, 
sounds were audible of Mr. Marlowe^ rising. 
(He hated early hours.) He opened his dressing- 
room door, and the following short dialogue took 
place between Susan and her master : 

" Who did it ?" 
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** 'Twns Xiucas, sir.' 

" D—n Lucas !" 

Then followed a noise as of something thrown 
down, and the words, ^^ Odious little rascal !'^ 
half engulfed in. the elosing clap of a door. 

Mrs. Marlowe was, as ever, on the watch; 
and as Susan came down the stairs into the hall, 
she found her mistress tremblingly anxious to 
discover the cause of the discontent. 

Lucas had been putting blacking over Mr. 
Marlowe's varnished boots ! 

As Waldemar came in from a witlk he had 
takea before breakfast, not knowing his way 
exactly, he passed by the kitchen door. Mrs. 
Marlowe was at that instant emerging from it 
hurriedly, and without perceiving her guest, who 
was behind her, she called Susan in a low voice, 
and at the foot of the stairs, put something she 
was holding in her own hand under the house- 
maid's apron. 

** Say you did them, Susan,' ^ whispered she ; 
" and that you will mind nothing ever happens 
to them again." 

" But a propoi de quoi did you so immediately 
discover the devotion of Mrs. Marlowe to her 
husband?" asked, one day (years after). Max 
Eberstein of his friend, when they were talking 
over the Visit of the latter to Willow Barn. 

*' ^ piropoi de boUety^^ said Waldemar. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" But don't you think, dear George, that it 
may be imprudent to let such a very handsome 
young man be so much with our Helen?" asked 
Mrs. Marlowe of her spouse, a day or two after 
the arrival of the latter at Willow Barn. 

'*Not the least in tb6 world," vras the reply; 
*< he is not thinking of her, and I can answer for 
her not thinking oi him. You don't know what 
Helen is ; she will commit no imprudence, de* 
pend upon it. You should hear your sister speak 
of her : almost the last time I saw her she said 
to me, ' You need never be alarmed for Helenr- 
she will never d6.any thing foolish.' " 

"And did Eliza sajrthat?" asked Mrs. Mar. 
lowe ; '* w6U, it is odd, to he sui^ ; and I should 
have thought — ^hut, if Eliza said so^" 

**Ah, no fear for Helen!" interrupted Mr. 

Marlowe, witha smile, ^^ Falkenburg is not rich." 

" Well, of course, you know best, dear 

George," said his wife, completely tranquilized ; 

*^ and Eliza can't be mistaken." 

Like most women of such an eminently affec- 
tionate nature, Mrs. Marlowe was humble to an 
extraordinary degree, and there ^ere in the 
world two persons to whom she invariably sacri- 
ficed all her own opinion»-^her husband and her 
sister. Lady Marlowe. " Eliza," in every thing 
connected with the science of the wcnrld, had al- 
ways appeared to her perfeotlv infjedlible, and she 
would as little have dreamt of combating one of 
her sentences, unless backed therein 1^ ** dear 
George," as she would have ventured upon high 
treason, openly and at onoe. 

" U you are so anxious to learn all about the 
breed .of Forest ponies," said Mr. Marlowe to 
Waldemar, when the whole party were assem* 
bled round the breakfast-table, "yon had better 
ride over to Wilmflrton; the man at the farm 



there passes for having the finest breed in all the 
country." 

" Ride !" said Helen, laughingly, as she put 
some green tea into a small teapot for her father's 
sole and express use : " but what on, papa ?'' 

"Why, Helen, dear," observed her mother, 
" I have been thinking of Tom Biggins's mare — 
you know Tom never uses her since his acci- 
dent ; they say, indeed, he won't be able to get 
on her for the next fortnight, and I dare say if 
Joe Hazel was to go to him with my compli- 
ments, that, for such an experienced rider as tlie 
baron, he would — " 

"Oh! he, like every body else, will do any 
thing for 'your compliments,' mamma ; so I will 
go and tell Joe at once," and Helen tripped off, 
and came back a moment after to superintend 
the business of the breakfast. 

And very nice it was to see her at her work as 
presiding divinity over tea and toast. All was 
so neat about her : the wavy bandeanx of her 
braided hair shone* lustrously ; her redingote of 
pale -grey mousseline laine fitted her like a uni- 
form, and upon it the flat-stiffened cambric col- 
lar and manckettes lay in spotless brilliancy, 
while her Parisian apron of black-watered silk, 
trimmed with lace (a gift of Lady Trenmore's) 
was coG^uettish in the extreme. Seated behind 
the hissmg urn, her fair fingers wandering dain- 
tily from cup to cup, or her pretty neck advanced 
so as to peer inquisitively into the steamy depths 
of the tea-pot and see whether it were siiffieient- 
ly full, Helen looked about as enviable a little 
wife as a man might desire. 

Falkenburg, apparently taken up with the study 
of the Marlowe crest upon his tea-spoon, watch- 
ed Helen with feelings that were daily becoming 
more imperious, and more unaccountable to him- 
self. The whole scene, too, was new to him, 
nor could he understand how the thousand little 
" appliances" of homely comfort around should 
afford him such pleasing solace, such repose. 
Repose I why he neither liked nor needed it, and 
yet, it had visited him unasked, and he was con- 
tent. 

From the dining-room you could step out upon 
the lawn, and through the open window there 
came all manner of sweet scents, wafted frum 
hedge and meadow, while the low hum of the 
insect tribe animated the still air with its soft 
monotonous melody. Whatever might be the 
season, the temperature, or the hour, nothing 
could ever induce Mr. Marlowe to breakfast 
without a fire. He did not like dining without 
one ; but, as to the morning's meal, he alleged 
that he was never warm until he had taken " kit 
teOy" and that the process of internal warming 
was never complete unless accompanied at the 
same time by the sight of external heat. Besides 
this (unknown to Cokey Shield !) he must have 
crumpets all the year round ; it was an eccen- 
tricity of his, perhaps his only one. Jane Miller, 
luckily, knew how to make them very well, but 
they had to be kept hot and moist during break- 
fast time, and Mr. Marlowe {par parenthese) 
never allowed any one but himself to offer them 
to the persons present, because by this means he 
was secure of the " middle ones," the very hot- 
test, and most moist. 

White as snow, and slippery as a '^ slide," was 
the well-calendered damask cloth upon the table, 
^nd you might have seen yourself in the polished 
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surface of the WedgewODd china, sprinkled over 
vith sprigs of green. Some pieces of old family 
plate were still in existence at Willow Bam ; 
and the urn, whence cloud after cloud of vapor' 
came noisily puffing, and the principal tea-pot 
(called familiarly the '* black tea-poL'' on ac- 
count of the color of the leaf it contamed), the 
uplifting of which seemed somewhat trying to 
Helen's wrist, were both, as were also-cream- 
jug and sugar-basin, of massy silver, and of shape 
and ornament most old-fashioned. 

Every thing had such a cheerful aspect round 
the little breakfast board! The clear water, 
wherein were lying the fat butter pats, seemed 
sparkling with joy, and the very dew upon the 
freshly-gathered mustard and cress looked gay. 
The honey lay like gold on the bright bosom of 
its crystal dish ; and home's own special perfume, 
the true incense of the domestic hearth', breath- 
ed forth from the new-made bread. The rays 
of the warm summer son came dancing in at 
every second, passing through the steam from 
the urn till it looked like sold-dust, making the 
dew upon the mustard and cress prismatic, bo- 
thering the flies upon the honey, tracing ara- 
besques upon the crust of a pigeon pie, and 
causing a large gray eat upon the rug to blink 
and roll itseli round, burying its nose between 
its fore-paws. 

Susan came to say that Tom Biggins was very 
happy to oblige her mistress in any way, and 
that Joe Hazel had brought the mare. 

^^ But who is to show the baron the road to 
Wllmerton ?" inquired Mrs. Marlowe. 

" Why, Helen, to be sure," said her husband. 

" Upon what, papa ?" asked Helen, laughing, 
" upon a broomstick ?" 

" There's Peggy.". 

" Oh, Peggy ! to keep up with the great gaunt 
legs of Tom JBiggins's mare !" exclaimed she. 

*^ Well, (or that matter," suggested her father, 
** I have no doubt Waller Fotheringham would 
lend you one of his horses — he has plenty of 
them."^' 

" Walter Fotheringham I" repeated Helen, in 
a displeased tone, ^* I should think none of us can 
accept any thing from him, after his shocking be- 
havior to the Carstons!" 

'' What nonsense you talk !" remarked Mr. 
Marlowe, '' I am going over to dine with him 
to-day. *■ Behavior to the Carstons' indeed ! 
why, it was all a misunderstanding ; and since 
her marriage no one speaks more highly of Lady 
Trenmore than her cousin Walter." 

" Since her marriage I" murmured Helen, 
with scornfully curling lip. 

" Oh, yes ! indeed, Helen dear," whispered 
Mrs. Marlowe, *' it was only a mere misunder- 
standing—quite a mistake." • 

" A little more this way, if you please, Mrs. 
Marlowe," said, parenthetically, her husband, 
slightly altering the position of his wife's chair. 

Mrs*. Marlowe was always seated so as to throw 
her shadow over the grate, as "dear George" 
could not bear that the sunbeams should put out 
the jire, and would not tolerate a screen. 

" Mistake or not," added Helen, continuing 
the former subject of conversation, " I will have 
no horse of Walter Fotheringham's. Peggy is 
a frisky old soul, and I dare say will yet nelp 
at a pinch." 

here, in her own home, was a very 




different person from Helen in the mid^ of the 
whirlpool of fashionable life ; the same causes 
for anxiety, the same pin-pricks were not con- 
stantly recurring, and a certain portion of her 
former gayety tinged Helen's manner and ccs- 
versation. 

" And pray. Monsieur le Baron," said she with 
a smile, as she handed him a cup of coffee, ^ are 
you, too, going to honor the lordly halls of Fother- 
ingham with your presence ?" 

" He pretends he is not personally known to 
Walter, arfd can't go," said Mr. Marlowe, com- 
menting upon Waldemar's negative reply. 
"Walter came here yesterday while you hatt 
gene to show the baron I don't know what, and 
so the acquaintance is not made.'^ 

Helen'had for the last few seconds been look- 
ing alternately from her mother to Falkenburg, 
and at length, turning to the latter — " If you did 
but know,"' said she, with her own old merry 
laugh, " in what a state of anxiety is ray dear 
mother — " (At this moment, Mrs. Marlowe 
frowned, fretted, fussed, and murmured, ''Helen! 
how can you ?"i " all from thoughts of the ennui 
which is impenuing over you, and of your forlorn 
situation between us two ; but I, you know, am 
not easily frightened, and therefore I have al- 
ready carved out an occupation for youf evening 
Mamma, do let us dine early and take him to see 
Aaron Burton," 

" A pretty amusement to be sure J" said Mr 
Marlowe. " I wish you joy, mon cher.^^ 

"There; you see, Helen!" whispered Mrs 
Marlowe, quite discouraged. 

"Never mind papa," rejoined the laughing 
girl. 

" Helen !" cried her mother, as if shocked at 
such an enormity. 

" She wants to show you an old uncle of a 
farmer," pursued Mr. Marlowe; "a modern 
peasant of the Danube." 

"I want to show Monsieur de Falkenburg 
what he will see in no other country,", retorted 
Helen. 

" And you will permit me," said Waldcroar, 
"to rely implicitly on Mademoiselle H61ene'v 
judgment — we are old friends, you know, and I 
will readily take her for my guide." 

Something not in the words, but in the tone, 
made Helen glad, and to hide the color she felt 
mounting to her cheek, sHe scrutinized the depths 
of the "black tea-pot," which, as she lifted up 
its lid, puffed all its steam into her face. 

The ride to Wilmerton was achieved, but in 
company with the 'Rev. Mr. Collins, a young 
curate, who called at Willow Bam after break- 
fast, and offered to show a " short cut," by which 
the demand upon Peggy's energies would be 
considerably diminished. To say the truth, the 
Reverend Nicholas ("young Nick," as Helen had 
been used sometimes saucily to entitle him) was 
glad of any pretext for passing a few hours in 
Miss Marlowe's company, and doubly desirous 
of preventing her from passing them alone in the 
society of any one else. 

When they returned, Mr. Marlowe had gone 
to Fotheringham in a phaeton Sir Walter had 
dispatched to fetch his guest. After dinner, the 
little party set out upon their visit, Mrs. Mar- 
lowe leaning upon Waldemar's arm, and Helen, 
pursuing the independent and erratic course sng< 
gested by her own ideas, or the little incidents of 
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the route, now stopping to gather wild-flowers 
along, the hedges, or poke her nose into :heir 
thorny recesses to ascertain the existence of old 
birds'^ nests; nibbling, from time to time, at 
*'hips and haws," she tore from their parent 
branches, or following for a few paces the lazy 
flight of a tiger-moth ; hamming thereby all the 
while snatches of uncc^nected melodies. In the 
familiar haunts of her childhood's home, Helen 
Marlowe had become once more a child, and 
childishly happy did she feel, she scarce knew 
why. Then would she stand still ; and, grow- 
ing more serious, watch the two figures before 
her, as they trod leisurely across the fields, sunny 
with the sun's last lingering light; but even this 
seriousness was pleasant. It was so delightful 
to see her own dear mother restins on his arm ! 

Her mother and her . She did not yet quite 

syllable the word, but she felt instinctively sure 
tnat it would be so. 

Their way, on quitting Willow Barn lay across 
the meadows at the end of the lawn, which were 
reached by a little bridge thrown across the 
trout stream, at the side opposite to the filbert 
walk. Thence, they proceeded through a track 
of forest land, and after climbing up a gentle 
eminence, all three seated themselves upon the 
trunk of a felled tree to enjoy the beauty of the 
distant scene, illuminated by the pale gold of the 
sinking sun. 

"Do you remember the view from the hill 
above the Karlsburg?'* asked Falkenburg, ad- 
dressing Helen. 

" I should think so, indeed," was the reply — 
*< never was any thing half so magnificent I" 

" I was thinking that this resembled it a lit- 
tle — " Helen's look interrupted him. 

^'Thisl" she exclaimed, '*you are dreaming 
— I am fond enough of my home scenery, but I 
can not go the length of comparing it with cer- 
tain spots upon the banks of the Rhine, with — " 
Helen hesitated, for her heart said, *'with the 
terrace at the Falcon's Nest," and, at the end 
of a second ; *^ with the view you mention from 
the hill behind the Earlsburg, for instance. 
Oh ! dearest mammal" she added, with sudden 
enthusiasm, " what would I give that you could 
see that — it is so splendid I There can be no- 
thing like it in the whole world !" 

** There's Fotheringham !" said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, half abstractedly, pointing to the dim out- 
line of a building scarcely visible in the distance. 

The eyes of Waldemar and Helen met. Both 
had alike comprel;iended ^^poor Mrs. George." 
A few moments after all three rose, and con- 
tinued their walk. After emerging from the 
shadow of the wood, they traversed a heath, and 
as they entered a long, narrow lane, the broad 
fair face of an August moon was shining through 
the branches of the 'tall trees at each side and 
silvering over the pebbles on the road. Mrs. 
Marlowe was deeply engaged in conversation 
with Waldemar, who was descanting upon the 
false judgments of people generally m regard to 
individuS character, and ingeniously framing 
paradoxical propositions concerning "worldly 
men," "egotists,^' and "rakes," which captured 
his listener's very heart. Mrs. Marlowe had 
never quite made up her mind, since the adven- 
ture of the cheese-cakes, as to whether she was 
not a little bit annoyed with Monsieur de Falk- 
enburg for having, upon that occasion, so pal- 



pably proved " dear George " to be in the wrong, 
but the development of his present opinions and 
ideas quite put her at her ease, and she was 
positively sure now that he was a very delight- 
ful person. 

Toward its lower extremity, the lane opened 
upon a common, and gave to view a large pond 
which seemed, as it lay in the moonlight, to be 
seeking repose from the torments inflicted upon 
it during the day hours by wallowing ducks, 
cackling geese, and children with cock-boats. 

"Oh, the old pond!" said Helen, joyously. 
"How often I have sat there for hours, while 
Ned was watching the evolutions of that eternal 
ship poor dear Grandpapa Castlemere had given 
him.'^ 

"Do you remember having once fallen in?" 
rejoined her mother. 

" To be sure I do," answered she ; " that wa» 
the origin of my acquaintance with Aaron Bur- 
ton, by whose kitchen fire my clothes were dried, 
while I was wrapped up in the blankets of Lucy 
Burton's bed, and forced, I remembor well, by 
Aaron himself, to swallow a great glassful of 
hot spiced ale." 

Thus conversing, the three reached a gate 
leading through a small garden to a cottage, 
behina which rose loftily the shadow of barn, 
dove-cot, and towering ricks. 

" Down, Neptune !" said Helen, to a huge dog 
who sprang forward with a loud bark. " Don't 
you know me, sir? Why, Lucy Barton," she 
added, as, attracted by the sound of voices, a 
female figure opened the cottage door and stood 
in the broad, bright glare sent forth by the well- 
fed fire within. " Lucy Burton, here is Nep- 
tune taking me for a thief 1" * 

" Oh, father, father !" cried the girl, jbyfully, 
before even welcoming the new comers ; " here 
be the ladies from Willow Barn !" 

But I will now rather let Waldemar himself 
describe to you Aaron Burton, as he did in a 
letter written two days later to Max Eberstein. 
It may at the same time serve also to explain 
the changes worked in him upon certain points. 
After relating many details we are acquainted 
with, the letter ran thus : 

"I was struck with the appearance of all 
around me, but most of all with the man himself. 
Signs of order were every where, and labor, with 
plenty, the fruit and consequence of both. When 
we entered, the evening meal was just ended, 
and the farmer had opened his Bible to read, as 
I found, a chapter to his grand-daughter before 
retiring to rest. The book was lying open upon 
his knee ; and before he rose he closed and de- 
posited it reverentially upon a table beside him, 
then rising, he advanced to welcome us. I wish 
I could describe to you this man. Max. He 
was tall and portly, as some of those patriarchs 
we see represented in the pictures of the early 
German school; erect and free in his move- 
ments as a Swiss mountaineer, but with a cer- 
tain expression of severity and kindness mixed, 
that I have seen nowhere else. You might swear 
that, in his whole existence, he had never taken 
any thing lightly, and that all his life had been 
serious. 

" He was very well pleased to see a foreigner, 
and talked to me of Germany and Holland, in an 
agricultural point of view, with remarkable good 
sense. He had had a son, as I discovered, wLo 
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was something on board a merchant vessel, and 
had several times been at Hamburg and Bre- 
men ; and from this son's letters, and from books, 
he had acquired a good many notions of matters 
as they really are in Northern Germany. I 
found considerable difficulty in making him un- 
derstand that I neither knew nor cared for what 
might pass in those parts, nor could in any way 
consent to regard a Prussian, Saxon, or Hano- 
^. verian as my fellow-countryman. He shook his 
head, as though he thought that but a sorry 
state of things ; and we got upon English poli- 
tics, where, I confess, he astonished me, by the 
extent of bis information, the clearness of his 
reasoning, and the force of his practical good 
sense. What a country. Max, where such men 
as this form a vast proportion of the population ! 
I have admired this race, as I told you, in their 
commercial and political activity; but I think 
I see now what uiey mean by ^'Old England.' 
The Austrians alone, among all the continental 
tribes, have something analogous to this; and 
H have seen in the provinces, along the Enns, 
peasant-farmers and yeomen, whom I could com- 
pare to Aaron Burton. For three hundred years 
Jiis family have farmed the same land, from the 
«ame race of landlords. The present descend- 
ant and proprietor of the estate, a certain Mr. 
Thornton, is, like his ancestors, untitled (this is 
what toe can not understand) ; yet few peers of 
the realm can boast of nobler extraction. When 
Aaron speaks of his landlord, it is with a species 
of respect that is worth analyzing : it is not the 
servile acknowledgment of superiority resident 
in mere birth or wealth ; it is a wise sense of 
the proper order of things j a deference to the 
constitution of society, which, largely paid to 
others, enables him, in his own sphere, to assert 
a dignified independence, whereof we can form 
no notion. You see that, with him, respect, 
manifested in one individual instance, is merelv 
a particular form of the respect he pays to all 
things repectable — ^beginning by a most pious 
devotion to the great and universal Ordainer. 

''' Helen was right (she always is) : she said 
she would show me what no other country could 
produce ; and she has done so. 

*^I can not tell you the impression this man 
has made upon me. Max. I have never yet 
seen among the great ones of this earth, the 
being who should dare inspire me with a feeling 
of shame j yet, as I looked at this venerable old 
man, and thought of his long life of honest toil 
and purity, of me number of well-trained, duti- 
ful sons and grandsons he had given to the serv- 
ice of his country and his God: of the many 
blessings breathed upon his gray hairs, by rising 
generations, whom he had kept free from wrong ; 
of the untroubled conscience, and untainted mind ; 
as I reflected upon all this, I thought I should 
be sorry, nay, more, (uhamedl that he should 
know certain passages in the lives o£ such as 
you and I ! 

" Aaron is now seventy-six^ and his firm step, 
and the bright glance of his clear blue eye, 
speak to nothing beyond the prime of life. What 
shall we be at his age ? Never tell me that his 
unswerving adherence to the Right, the uncom- 
promisinglv, absolutely Right, has not mainly 
contributed to this strong health of body and 
spirits. Call me precLcher, if you will, Max ] but 
this peasant has much moved me. 



"I wish you could have heard the reverential 
way in which he alluded to his wife, whom he 
lost some ten years since. It honors women to 
be so spoken of, and, to say the truth, some wo- 
men in this country, if well studied, might con- 
vert many a heathen in the matter of feminine 
worth. Two women, neither of whom is Helen, 
have done that work for me. I love Helen, and 
Helen loves me, theretore, cela ne prouve rien, 
the woman one really loves is always a creature 
apartj and can not serve as a point wherefrom 
to draw any conclusions. No I tier mother it is, 
and Lady Trenmore, who have destroyed all my 
former wisdom. Oh, Max ! if you could but see 
the unflinching, untiring devotion of this poor 
simple Mrs. Marlowe to her husband ! I told 
you once how anxious I was to see her, and spoke 
then, jestingly, of her * perfections.' It was in 
sober earnest I should have uttered the word. 
There is much of her mother in Helen, though 
Helen has a far firmer and less humble spirit — 
but she has not been tried and chastened, where- 
as her mother's life has been one of suffering, 
and all the sweetness of her disposition has come 
out, violet-like, more and more from being crush- 
ed. And the weak, vain, selfish fop upon whom 
all this affection is spent does not even perceive 
it, or care to discover that his wife is an angel ! 
I don't know how it is, but Mr. Marlowe, with 
his lazy elegance and languishing wit, did not 
strike me disagreeably, but, on the contrary, ir. 
London — he was not out of place there — and I 
found him amusing, whereas nere, he thorough- 
ly disgusts me. 

"Many things appear before me here in a 
very different shape to that which they assumed 
dans le grande monde ; and now. Max, I am 
coming to what, if I had begun my letter by it, 
you would probably have read no further, but 
have thrown the whole packet in the fire: I 
have made up my mind ; I have chosen my lot, 
and, bidding adieu to ambition, which, in the 
torpid state of our hemisphere, could lead to no 
end worthy of me, or of a sacrifice on my part, 
I have decided upon happiness instead — Helen 
Marlowe shall be my wife ! How, or when we 
may marry, I know not; but I believe every 
thing possible to a strong will, and my positive 
will and determination is to become Helen's 
husband. 

" How this has been brought about is more 
than I can tell you, Max; this much I fancy I 
do know : that, if I had never seen Helen out 
of the London atmosphere of great-world gaye* 
ties, I might have continued to be (as I was at 
Friedrichsbad) very much in love with her (my 
love for her would have lasted my life), but I 
should probably not haVe resolved upon marry- 
ing her, and giving up my independence, and 
the research and chances of the Unknown. Un- 
less it were fatality, I know not what else brought 
me down to this rustic home of hers — some- 
thing forced me to it, and, as I told you, under the 
pretense of learning more about the breed of 
Forest ponies, I induced her father to bring me 
here with him. Do not suppose that I regret 
this, Max. No ! I am altered more than you 
can conceive. I am far from the Waldemar 
yon once knew, and can not yet quite tell yon 
what is the Waldemar I have become. This 
home-life has crept round me like ivy round a 
tree, and I feel as though, if I got rid of it, I 
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should be cold and oomfortless-*do you under- 
stand that, Max ? No ! you do not ; it is im- 
possible that you should ; but I \visl\ you could 
see Helen in her home — she is a diflferent being; 
and her, and her home, too, have such a charm 
about them ! 

" I repeat it^^I wish I could be something in 
this country. I will none of that by which it 
thinks to flatter vanity, for my vanity stands 
therein beyond the reach of its allurements; but 
what is best in mv nature is attracted by other 
things, and I could be glad to share, as a son of 
the soil, the usefulness of its activity, or the dig- 
nity of its repose. As it is, expect me at L 

within a month, and learn to look upon me in 
future as the husband of Helen Marlowe." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It was true that Waldemar was changed in 
many respects, he himself scarcely knew how or 
why. His restlessness was gone, and he had no 
longer the' mischievous desire to torment, and, 
as it were, make others pay for any uncontroll- 
able symptom of what he denominated weakness 
in himself. With such overbearing spirits, who 
revolt at the idea not only of being forced, but 
even of being ever led, to any alteration of con- 
duct or opinion, the action of contraries is gen- 
erally the most efficacious of all, and so it was 
with Waldemar. During his stay in London, he 
vrtis at perfect liberty to do what he pleased ; it 

was not as at L , where the whole mass of 

so-called "society" watched and sat in judg- 
ment on all his outgoings and incomings ; Helen 
refrained scrupulously from any observation or 
question that might rouse his ever-ready spirit 
of opposition; no one sermonized him, but he 
saw, as we know, a good deal of Lord Lack- 
hampton, and he, of his own free will, decided 
not to resemble him, and began to feel an in- 
creased contempt (he had always, as I have 
said, been far superior to his own vices) for his 
hitherto Bon Juan-like career. Mr. Marlowe 
was his next teacher. Every better sentiment 
within him took part with the unjpresuming wife 
who so unvaryingly bore toith all her husband's 
defects, without ever allowing herself to stig- 
matize ^em as such. If he, Waldemar, were 
loved in this way, he should know better how to 
appreciate it; with all his exquisite elegance, 
Mr. Marlowe's perceptions were not refined 
enough to enable him to read his wife aright, 
and estimate her real value; crgd, Waldemar 
was vastly superior to Mr. Marlowe, and to 
prove this, he was chivalrously gentle to "poor 
Mrs. George,'' and took her, so to sav, under 
his immediate and special protection, feeling a 
sort of fostering fondness for a person so amiable, 
and whom he was clever enough to understand 
so well. 

All this while, too^ the love of Helen was 
growing giant-strong within him, and was, with- 
out his knowledge, coloring all his thoughts with 
its own hues. It was a true and genume affeo- 
tion, the more real, that he did not trace its 
hourly development, and that often, while it was 
striking deep roots, or putting forth fresh leaves, 
he halffanoied it was lying 4k>rmant within him. 
Even the incident of the false report of Helen's 



death in the newspapers, and the violence of his 
feelings on that occasion had only given Falken. 
burg a partial insi^rht into his own heart. He 
knew that he passionately loved her, and that, 
had she been really lost to him, he might, per- 
haps, have shot himself upon positively ascer- 
taining the fact ; but impressions, violent ones 
particularly, are fleeting at Waldemar's age, 
and when be had exhausted all the emotions the 
circumstance could* afford, he relapsed into the 
more quietly-pleasurable conviction of Helen's 
safety and Helen's love, but the future did not, 
as yet, assume a more definite shape or form. 

It is one thing not to be able to live without a 
^oman, and another to be able forever to live 
with her. Upon the first of these two contin- 
gencies, Waldemar's opinion was formed, but 
upon the second, he bad, as yet, settled nothing 
until he came to Willow Bam. Here it was 
that the every-day realities of domestic life 
twined about him, and so pleased him, that he 
Quickly made up his nrind.- He had had very 
diflerent ideas otti family life where people are 
not rich, and had pictured to himself the disorder 
and the inconveniences of the constantly-com* 
pelled dose-quarters which such a position must, 
he thought, necessarily entail, in veiy dingy and 
uninviting tints. But the general aspect of things 
at Willow Barn overturned all his theories, and 
he decided that such a home as that he could be 
contented to share with Helen. 

Such a home ! but how was it to be obtained ? 

Here Falkenburg bad recourse to his wonted 
presumptuousness, and, relying as usual upon 
his own determination — his inflexible wiUj wmch 
nothing, be thought, could withstand— *he forgot 
that as yet that will had only triumphed over the 
vacillating force of human resolves, whereas it 
vras now called upon to combat against the 
stubborn force of things. Sbw stubborn this 
force was, Waldemar had yet to learn ^ for the 
moment, he considered every thing as irrevoca- 
bly fixed, and every diflSoalty as overeome, by 
the mere fact of difficulties being overcome, and 
things irrevocably fixed in bis own mind. Falk* 
enburg was possessed of an obstinate energy 
and force of will, which destroyed within him 
the faculty of eonceiving insuperable resistance^ 
and which, had the task been merely that or 
conquering or governing an empire, might per- 
haps have insured to aim complete success. 

Alas, that was not it ! and but let us not 

anticipate. 

Helen had perceived a ehange in Waldemar 
sinoe his arriviU at Willow Barn — an alteration 
which she felt rather than saw, and she now, 
with love's own instinct, knew that her lover 
was gradually advancing toward the point where 
she had taken her stand from the first. Not a 
look, not a tone, but told her of an onward step 
upon the path whereon she had waited for \am. 
so long, and Helen's gladness grew brighter 
with each day. 

Yet was nothing send; on the contrary, eve* 
when they were sometimes alone, Falkenburg 
would either remain sil«nt, or talk upon gen^rtS 
subjects; yet Helen felt he was nearer to her 
than ever. He seemed, ab.ove all, to take par- 
ticular delight to associating himself with her in 
anv domestic occupation, and more than once he 
followed her to the hen-roost, and very graveli*' 
deposited the > eggs in a basket, without e- 
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pressing her fingers if they happened to meet 
nis in the same nest. 

Little bj little, nearly all the outward signs 
of affection to which Helen had become accus- 
tomed from Waldemar, and which, imperceptible 
to every other eye, were clearly discernible to 
hers, disappeared, and, to those whose divining 
sense was less delicate than Helen's it might 
almost have seemed as though Falkenburg were 
growing indifferent. She wi^ not deceived} but 
ceasing now even to watch, she waited, patient- 
ly and assured. 

Waldemar had staid nearly three weeks at 
Willow Barn, and the time was approaching 
when he must think of returning to Germany. 
Still was no word spoken between Helen and 
him, whether of their projects or of his depart- 
ure. Something too serious for words seemed 
to be between tnem now, and silence appeared 
best to befit the great crisis in their attachment, 
which was evidently approaching fast. 

Mr. Marlowe had gone to spend a couple of 
days at Fotheringham. Sir Walter had come 
over once or twice to Willow Barn, and far from 
seeming annoyed at Helen's marked coldness of 
manner, had, on the contrary, appeared bent 
upon makinff himself agreeable to her. Mon- 
sieur de Falkenburg haabeen requested to join 
his host in the short visit just mentioned, but he 
had contrived to find some plausible pretext for 
refusing the invitation. 

On the second day of Mr. Marlowe's absence, 
as the three inmates of Willow Barn were sit- 
ting together after dinner, the conversation fell 
upon Lady Trenmore, and upon the way in which 
her cousin Walter had behaved to her. Mrs. 
Marlowe smiled. 

^' Now, missy," said she, looking with a cer- 
tain degree of archness at Helen, ^^pray don't 
abuse Walter Fotheringham so terribly — I won- 
der what you would say if I yrere to tell you the 
remark Mrs. Thornton made the other day when 
she called and found him here." 

"Oh! I think I can guess, mamma," replied 
Helen, with a disdainful air — " I half-fancied at 
the time, that I could see what nonsense was 
busy in her brain." 

"Nonsense 1" echoed gently Mrs. Marlowe — 
" Well, that is not what your aunt Eliza would 
call it, considering that Walter has several thou- 
sands a year," and in this strain the conversation 
eontinued for some minutes, Mrs. Marlowe every 
now and then appealing to Waldemar to corrob- 
orate her statements touching the mundane ideas 
of " Aunt Eliza," of whom she said he had form- 
ed a wonderfully accurate opinion. At length 
rising, and patting her arm round her daughter's 
neck. 

" Don't be angry," added she ; " nobody wants 
you to marry Walter Fotheringham, only they 
do say, missy, that you have a great leaning to- 
ward the coach-and-six system that our grand- 
mothers used to talk of. Well !" she, in a mus- 
ing tone, pursued, " who knows ? perhaps, after 
all, repentance in a coach-and-six is better 
than—" 

She stopped, and after playins for an instant 
with the little downy curls at the oack of Helen's 
neck, glided from the room to fetch her bonnet 
and shawl for an evening stroll. 

Falkenburg sallied forth to the stable to fetch 
Tom Biggins's mare, which was often left ati 



Willow Barn by her master for three or fear 
days at a time. 

Once mounted, he took the "back path," as 
it was called, toward the bridge over the trout* 
stream: at the gate, opening into the fields, 
stood Helen, waiting for her mother, who, at a 
little distance, was giving some directions to 
Joe Hazel. Waldemar slackened his pace as 
he crossed the bridge ; and when he had come 
up with Helen, he mechanically stood still. Thej 
looked into each other's faces with a look it 
would be hard to define — a look both vague and 
inquisitive at once, but which seemed to ques- 
tion something beyond themselves. At the end 
of a few seconds, Helen opened the gate, and as 
Falkenburg passed throup^h it, she held out to 
him her hana. He took it in silence, and, fold- 
ing it within his own, gazed intently'at the small, 
white fingers, but as though his thoughts were 
elsewhere, then resigning it abstractedly, rode 
slowly on, and in a snort time was lost to view. 

Waldemar did not return to tea, and it was 
supposed he was spending the evening at Mr. 
Thornton's, with whose son, who had been edu- 
cated in Germany, he had formed a slight ao- 
quaintanoe. As this had once happened before, 
it occasioned no surprise; and Mrs. Marlowe, 
to whom one of her neighbors had that morning 
lent a new novel, plunged, as soon as the tea- 
things were cleared away, into her book, while 
Helen, as she was often used to do on summer 
evenings, wandered out upon the lawn, and down 
to her favorite seat by the stream. All was still 
around; and wooed by the calmness of the hour, 
Helen fell gradually into a reverie, that was not 
without its charm. Many were the shadows of 
events, long past, that flitted across her meoaory, 
and many the sounds heard in by-gone days, that 
awakened fond echoes in her heart. She thought 
over her first meeting with Waldemar, and the 
thousand nothings that had made up the sum of 
her existence during the commencement of bev 
stay at Friedrichsbad ; and then the soft seese 
before her recalled forcibly her childish years, 
and she remembered the noonday gambols witb 
her brothers on the grass-plot, the evening frol- 
ics by the nurseij-fire, ana the sweet sameness 
of the tranquil times spent between her gentle 
mother and Grandpapa Gastlemere. 

The pure beams of the moon lay broad aud 
untraversed by any shadow upon the fields ; and 
at Helen's feet, one bright ra^ was struggling 
to preserve itself unbroken against the capricious 
turbulence of the stream. No sound was audi- 
ble, save the monotonous barking of dogs in dis- 
tant farms, or the heavy creak of wagon-wheels 
in the deep ruts of lonely roads. 

In the midst of her dreaming, Helen distin- 
guished the angry howl of a mastiff belonging 
to a cottage not far off; and then, that whieh 
had probably called it forth, the tread of a horse 
along the lane. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer, and then stopped close to where Helen 
was seated, and she presently heard the opening 
of a little gate behind her, which led into the 
filbert avenue. She hastily rose, but, as she 
turned round, was met by Waldemar, with the 
bridle of Tom Biggins's mare slung over his 

arm* 

"Do not go in yet," said he; and, when he 
had secured the animal to the bolt of the gate, 
which he locked inside, "I thought I might fin** 
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you here this fine, wardHiight," he added ; "and 
that is why I came round this way. Helen 1" 
he murmared, with a tenderness quite unusual, 
and at the same time taking her hand, " I hare 
so much to say to you ! do come back to your 
old place." 

She let herself sink down upon the bench, with 
beating heart and flushing cheek. For an in- 
stant, Falkenburg stood before her, erect, immov- 
able, and apparently absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions; then, holding out both his hands, into 
which she silently put hers, he drew Helen 
slowly toward him, and folding her to his bosom, 
in a mute embrace, pressed his lips upon the 
glossy braids of her dark hair. 

" My Helen V murmured he, in a low tone. 
" My loife /'' and the latter words fell whispered 
from his lips with an expression of solemn fervor. 

This it was for which she had waited — this, 
which she knew must come, and yet, now that 
the words were uttered, she felt giddy, and as 
though not less overpowered by surprise than joy. 

" Helen," said Waldemar, after a mementos 
pause, " 1 never thought to come to this, and I 
have often and often pained you because I re- 
sisted the poiver I felt you were gaining over 
me. I have been wayward, rude, unjust ; can 
you forgive me, my little wife ?" 

Helen looked at him, and tried to answer, but 
her agitation was too ereBX; covering her face 
with Iwr hands, she hid her head upon her lover's 
bosom, and burst into tears. 

Falkenburg bent fondly over her, and a purity 
of tenderness beamed forth in his countenance, 
which it would have baffled most of his former 
associates to understand. 

*' How silly ! how foolish !" stammered Helen, 
when she had somewhat recovered herself; "but 
I am io happy — to happy 1" she added, in a voice 
that seemed half-choked by the intensity of her 
(belings, " that I have not strength to bear it. I 
can scarcely breathe," and then resting her brow 
upon his arm, and turning all the loving light of 
her sweet eyes upon his face, "let me look at 
you," she gently murmured, "and say to myself 
that — feared as you are by some, courted by 
others, and so far, far beyond me in every thing 
— ^that you are now my Waldemar — my oum — 
all, all mine, and forever ! Oh, I am too nappy !" 
and Helen glided from Falkenburg's encircling 
arm, and dropped upon the rustic bench, pressing 
her two hands upon her heart as though to re- 
strain its wild fiutterings. Waldemar took his 
seat beside her, and for some moments both 
were silent. 

" Helen 1" at length said Falkenburg, "you 
do not know the extent of your victory — ^there is 
9o much I can not tell you — so much you could 
not understand — and yet," he added, in a tone 
which with every instant grew more and nM>re 
serious, "and yet I know not how it is, Helen, I 
ean not be satisfied that you should know me only 
from the date of my improvement ; it appears to 
me almost like deceit. As, in the future, every 
right is yours, so, in my idea, have you also 
every right over the failings of the past. I, who 
up to a not very distant period would have dis- 
puted even your power over me, will now furnish 
you with arms against myself, and glory in show- 
ing to you the unumited extent of your dominion." 

" Waldemar !— " 

" flush, Helen 1" he resumed, interrupting her ; 



" I know that yon would fain keep all the gener- 
osity to yourself, and carry confidence to rash- 
ness ; but I will not have it so, and, to prove to 
you that my pride even can surrender without 
condition, I will submit to he forgiven. Listen, 
Helen, while I tell you what I was." 

Helen listened, and concisely, but truthfully, 
did Falkenburg unfold before her the pages ot 
his past life, nothing extenuating, but making 
her sufficiently familiar with all that he had been, 
to aid her in her estimation of what he might 
become, and to guide her in her own task of in- 
fluencing him. 

"And now," said Waldemar, almost timidly, 
" have I not injured my own cause ?" Helen 
held out to him her hand, which he fondly kissed. 

"You do forgive me then," he continued, 
drawing her to his side, " and you will consent to 
be my wife?" and resting his own head against 
Helen's forehead, as it lay upon his shoulder. 
" How I wish now," murmured he, " that what 
is gone by could be recalled I and yet something 
tells me that if at my first outset in life we two 
had met, I could not have loved you otherwise 
than I love you now." 

" You have never loved," whispered Helen. 

" Heaven be praised for that !" replied he ; "it 
is true ; and the first, only love of all my life 
will have been you, my life's companion — my 
sweet wife I I take such a strange, boyish de- 
light in repeating the word." 

They talked on for some time, still planning, 
arranging, modeling the future to their desires 
and building uo together those frail and brilliant 
edifices wherein Love rejoices to lodge Hope and 
Fancy, until Helen adverted to the lateness of 
the hour, and the necessity of rejoining her 
mother. 

They were a couple fair to look upon, as they 
stood together exchanging adieus and vows in 
the placid moonlight, upon the banks of that 
music-making stream — -he, tall, erect, proud, 
beautiful in strength, and for the first time bow- 
ing to the softening power, the Irresistible, which 
had melted even the steel of his nature ; and she, 
diminutive in form, but raised into something 
half-angelic by the mysterious magic of devotion ; 
he formed to protect, and she to lean — ^was it not 
as it should be ? Alas I in our life how little is 
as it should be I 

As they were preparing to separate — "Oh! 
Waldemar," said Helen, fixing upon her lover a 
glance of ineffable tenderness, " how they must 
have suffered, those of whom you have told me !" 
and, with that profound and real overfiow of sym- 
pathy for others which is, in generous hearts, the 
product alike of excessive happiness or excessive 
grief : * ' how my very inmost soul bleeds for those 
whom you did not love !" she exclaimed— and 
again they delayed their definitive farewell by 
loud dreams of the bright prospects before them. 

When Helen returned to the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Marlowe was still deep in her novel ana 
did not remark that her daughter had staid nearly 
two hours by the water's edge. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tbb consciousness of being loved I briflrht and 
beautiful thought, that raises up a w 
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heart, and saffuses all things around with a ffenial 

glow. Waldemar went, ^et Helen still felt 
appy, and as though, having lost the material 
presence of her lover, the better part of him^ his 
love, were left behind to-oheer her. And so it 
was ; wherever Waldemar might be now, Helen 
was sure of him, he was hers, and an inexhaust- 
ible future opened before them. Absence has 
terrors only lor those who are insecure ; where 
there is no doubt, either of another or of self, 
there is comparatively no pain in separation, and 
in proportion as people really love, so do they 
look upon absence witli serenity. Besides, it 
was now a whcde twelvemonth that Waldemar 
had loved Helen ; and where is the girl of eifiht> 
een, if beloved for an entire year, who does 
believe she has not thrown a chain around eter- 
nity? 

The rapturously happy state of Helen con- 
tributed to deceive Mrs. Marlowe more com- 
pletely still as to what was passing within her 
daughter's mind. No irrepressible signs of grief 
marked Monsieur de Falkenburg's departure 
from Willow Bam, no languor or sadness fol- 
lowed it, and **poor Mrs. George,'* quite taken 
up, on the other hand, with her own individual 
sorrow at losing her husband, was convinced 
that in the handsome foreigner, Helen had bid 
adieu to an ordinary acquaintance. Well! 
*^ Eliza," then was right — (of course she wasl 
how should Eliza be wrong ?) and Helen was 
a girl of wonderful prudence, and would prob- 
ably make an excellent match one of these 
days. 

But this state of self-sufficient happiness, this 
proudly blissful calm lasted but some short days. 
Then, one by one, the delightful habits of the 
last few weeks re-appeared, phantom-like, wak- 
ing regret in every corner of the heart they 
hauntea. 

*' Mamma, darling," said Helen, one beautiful 
morning, five or six days after the loss of their 
visitors, ^^do let us go to see Aaron Burton after 
dinner." 

Helen had now commenced that process of 
retrospective research, to which every heart that 
ever really loved has been addicted since the 
creation of. the world. She was seeking Walde- 
mar, every where and in everything, and thought 
to find him almost whole and entire at Aaron 
Burton's. She had eonoeived a positive aflec- 
tion £9r the old farmer, since Faikenburg told 
her the impression he had carried away from 
Aaron's cottage-^a trouble he might have spared 
himself, by-the-by, for Helen guessed it ail be- 
fore even Waldemar could render to himself an 
account of his own feelings. / 

Mrs. Marlowe saw no cause for making this 
excursion to the farm, just aa she also saw no 
reason why it should not be made, and therefore 
after dinner out set the mother and daughter for 
the same old walk they had so often taken, but 
whiehj according to Helen's calculations, had 
never been taken but once. 

She did so hope her mother would be led to 
speak of him I but no, since her husband was 

gone, "poor Mrs. George" was less talkative 
lan ever, and for her there were no fond recol- 
lections lying in wait on the field-paths and along 
the hedge-rows. Helen, too, almost wondered 
what had seemed so enchanting in this stroll. 
IVwa» like visiting on ^e. morrow a garden 



where a night f^te hac^ been given : the lamps 
are still there, with the wires whereon they 
hang, but the light is gone which filled them, 
and all is dark. 

Upon the little forest eminence they did not 
this time rest. Helen cast a glance at the felled 
tree, and heard his voice ask if she remember- 
ed the Karlsburg, and the Karlsburg she saw 
distinctly, and that was beautiful still. Mrs. 
Marlowe saw nothing, for Fotheringham was no 
more than any other place, now that ^'dear 
George" was not there. 

When they reached the lane, the moon viras 
shining brightly as before, and burnishing over 
pebbles and pond, but it was not the game moon, 
neither were pond or pebbles what they had 
been then. And yet> here Mrs. Marlowe's 
memory was aroused by gratitude, for here 
Waldemar had poured upon her heart one of 
those little vials of comfort, the balm contained 
in which is often not suspected even by those 
whose very hand has tendered it. 

" I wonder if we shall ever see Monsieur de 
Faikenburg again," said she^ musingly, as she 
crossed the road at the spot where an ancient 
elder-tree threw its broad shadow over it — -just 
the very spot where she had crossed it the time 
before — "he is certainly a very amiable person, 
and has more penetration than any one I ever 
met." 

When they entered the garden-gate, the dog 
came toward them in a friendly way, 

" Why doesn't Neptune bark?" said Helen to 
Lucy as she opened the oottage-door. 

"There is no stranger with you to^night,^' 
was the girl's reply. 

Helen wished Neptune would have barked; 
this silence on the part of the dog bronght home 
to her his absence more sadly than she could 
have believed it possible. 

The fire was burning brilliantly in the grate, 
and flickered gayly on all the objects around, 
now reflecting its red rays in- the blue china 
plates ranged above the dressers, and now pro- 

^'eoting great lights and shadows on the ceiling, 
tut above all, seeming to rejoice in playing 
about Aaron Burton's bald brow, spreading, as 
it were, a sort of humble glory, the halo of the 
domestic hearth, around the farmer's venerable 
head. 

The kettle was singing merrily upon the hob, 
and tea had just been made.\ Aaron hoped his 
visitors would honor him by joining in his even- 
ing meed, if it could be oalled such, and two 
more cups were set by Lucy upon the tray. 

"And is the foreign gentleman gone away 
who came the last time ?" asked Aaron of Mrs 
Marlowe, and upon her affirmative reply: 
"Well," resumed he, "I never was anyways 
partial to they of outlandish countries, but that 
young gentleman did seem to me, somehow, as 
though he might have been an Englishman, and 
I am downright sorry he was not ; I have more 
than once thought or him again." 

"Oh! wasn't he handsome. Miss?" whis- 
pered naively Lucy, clasping her hands together 
in admiration, and looking at Helen. 

"That's neither here nor there, child," ob- 
served the farmer, " good looks are nothing at 
all ; but I can't help thinking that there is some- 
thing in that young man all the world hasn't 
got) and can't have. Cut some' metis bread and 
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batter, Lnoy, and out if nice and thin for the 
ladies." 

Lucy spread the butter over the white surface 
of the loaf, but seemed a moment to doubt her 
address in producing slioes sufficiently thin. 
Helen went to her side, and, taking knife and 
loaf both out of her hands, 

*' Give it to me, Lucy,'' said she, in an under 
tone, so as not to interrupt the conversation that 
was going on between her mother and the far- 
mer, "you can not think how clever I am at 
cattins bread and butter;" and she detached a 
slice urom the loaf scarcely thicker than the 
knife wherewith she eut it. "There, look at 
that 1 and now, Lucy, please, be so good as to 
give me me the thick pieces, and let me cut 
dear old Aaron a plateful of thin ones, such as 
he never saw in all his life." 

Lucy resisted and protested, but in vain. 

** You tiresome Lucy I" remonstrated Helen, 
playfully, "don't you see that your nice thick 
bits put me in mind of the nursery. I am goin^ 
to cover them over with lots more butter, and 
put some sugar on them, and then I can fancy 
myself eight years old again, and going to dis' 
obey I that's very shocking, Lucy," she added, 
with mock solemnity ; " but it is very pleasant 
sometimes. Sugared bread and butter!" she 
pursued, dipping a spoon into the golden brown 
treasures of the sugar-basin, and powdering over 
the tartine before her with considerable glee, 
" well now, that really is great fun I" 

'^It is odd to think what all manner of ideas 
come into people's heads just for nothing at all," 
had said Aaron to Mrs. Marlowe, with a smile. 
*''• If I may make bold to tell you as much, Ma'am, 
I took it into my fancy that that comely gentle- 
man was a bridegroom, who had made up to 
Miss Helen in foreign parts, and that we might 
soon be looking out for wedding cake." 

"No! Aaron," had replied Mrs. Marlowe, 
with a shake of the head, "whenever Helen 
marries, it is probable she will take care that 
the wedding is a fine one, but I don't think she 
w^ill ever marry a foreigner." 

"Well!" said the farmer, *^fine weddings 
sometimes don't make happy firesides ; but I am 
downright glad Miss Helen ain't going to leave 
us for beyond the seas; like to like, I always 
think is oest, and them cross..marriages with 
foreigners do but seldom turn out well ; still, I 
say again," he continued, almost as though 
speaking to himself, "that young man was a 
foreignQr such as I never thought to see." 

Joe Hazel had been appointed by Mrs. Mar- 
lowe to come and fetch her and Helen at the 
^arm, and when they sallied forth to return to 
Willow Barn, the moon was rising high up in 
the heavens. 

Helen bad, as yet, no direct news of Walde- 
mar, and she was every day discussing with her- 
self whether or not to discover to Mrs. Marlowe 
the secret of her betrothal. Day after day pass- 
ed by, and frequent were Helen's temptations to 
reveal her happiness to her mother, the more so, 
too, as she now really began to feel Falkenburg's 
absence, and to long for some one to whom she 
could speak of him, and tell over and over the tale 
of his atTeotion. She would often smile as she 
received fresh proofs of the erroneous opinion 
formed of herself by all her family, and thought 
of the surprise of Mrs. Marlowe, when she 



should find her "prudent" daughter, her He- 
len, who, according to "Aunt Eliza," was^ 
sure " never to conmiit a folly," affianced to a' 
man whose advantages, in a worldly point of 
view, were so small; and yet, while saying this 
daily to herself, while speculating upon the 
eventful surprise of those around her, the legit- 
imate cause of that surprise never seemed to 
strike Helen herself, and the word imprudence, 
which she pictured to herself upon others' lips, 
never once fell from her own, or interrupted the 
course of her imaginings. 

Where now were the steady maxims and so- 
ber reasonings by means of which Helen had 
drawn down upon herself at Friedrichsbad, the 
young-lady-like indignation of her aunt's and the 
Flanuioroughs' " select circle ?" Whither had 
flown the opinion, so firmly advanced, that " there 
were cases in which a marriage between two 
people, equally unfavored by fortune, was little 
short of a crime ?" My poor Helen ! I fear me 
much thy prudence has taken the road of Sir 
John Faistaff's valor. 

I have said so often that I will now repeat it 
for the last time : both Falkenburg and Helen 
were mistaken ; he, in the estimate of his own 
power of conipelling circumstances ; she, in her 
idea of the difficulties by which he wa^ surround- 
ed. He believed that, by firmly willing it, he 
could conquer events and fortune ; she thought 
Waldemar was not rich, and tbat her future ex- 
istence would be marked by some few privations, 
and thereupon she set to work to dream away 
all that was not actually him, and to revel in 
the anticipations of a life such as had been her 
mother's, but sweetened by the undying affec- 
tion of a fond husband. Poor Helen! 

One morning she had almost made up her 
mind to confide her whole history to her mother; 
and, accordingly, as soon as breakfast was over, 
she commenced " feeling her way," by laugh- 
ingly asking her mother if she really thought it 
would be no such difficult matter to become 
Lady Fotheringham ? 

Mrs. Marlowe was preparing to reply, when 
Susan appeared, annoimcing that "Dan from 
Squire Thornton's was come," at which an- 
nouncement her mistress quickly rose. 

" Dan has promised to show us how to fatten 
turkeys in the French way," said she to Helen, 
"t/" your papa *hoidd come down at Christ- 
mas !— " and without completing her sentence 
she left the room. 

Helen strolled out upon the lawn, loitered 
down to the water's edge, closed her eyes as 
she stood for a moment by the bench at the end 
of the filbert walk, and heard again distinctly 
, the howl of the mastiff, the trot of Tom Big- 
gins's mare, and then— she opened her eyes, put 
her hand upon her heart, and sighing, walked 
away. 

The postman was at the door, and there wa« 
a letter for Miss Marlowe. ■ 

Now there are letters which, as by a magnetic 
touch, warn you of some hidden ill, and, she did 
not know why, Helen conceived a distaste for 
the great, big, nncouthly-folded, dumsily-wafer 
ed packet she held in her hand, and, instead of 
opening it at once, she let it lie upon the table, 
then taking it up after the lapse of a moment, 
she examined it again and carried it to her o^*^ 
room. When its sprawling seal was brok' 
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was found to be an epistle from a honsemaid at 
Lackbampton House, enclosing to Helen an open 
letter, found in tbe library at the bottom of a 
basket used by Miss Marlowe alone as the re- 
ceptacle for her worsteds. The writer added 
that, as nobody could read the letter, or even 
the address, she had, after much consultation 
with those of her fellow-servants who remained 
in town, decided upon forwarding it to Miss 
Marlowe, as perhaps it might be of consequence, 
and she might know what to do with it. It was 
a small letter, simply folded in four, directed in 
French to Monsieur de Falkenburg, and bearing 
a German post-mark, the date of which was il- 
legible. How should it have found its way into 
Helen's worsted-basket ? and then she turned 
it round and round, looked at the armorial bear- 
ings on the seal, and marveled and conjectured 
afresh. 

At length the London post-mark arrested 
her attention ; 15th of July. Ah ! now she has 
perhaps the clew to the mystery, and she smiles 
and looks fondly at the little letter. The 
12th of July is a date Helen does not forget — 
it was the day of the accident in St. James's- 
street — a Monday ; and on the Thursday follow- 
ing, which was the 15th, she was sitting alone 
in the library, occupied with her tapestry, when, 
at rather an unusual hour for a visitor (she was 
not likely to forget any details), Waldemar had 
been announced. The smile grew sweeter — 
fonder as she thought over that interview^ when, 
for the first time, Waldemar had unreservedly 
revealed to her his affection and the anguish he 
had so newly endured. That was it 1 He had 
received this letter that very morning, and in his 
hurry and emotion (that that should ever be the 
case with Waldemar, oh ! how proudly happy 
Helen felt ! ) he had lost it unawares, and it had 
remained buried in her worsted-basket. Helen 
slid softly down into an arm-chair by the side 
of her work-table, and gave herself up to the 
delights of musing over the past. The mild, 
fresh autumn breeze came in pleasantly through 
the open casement, and brought certain strag- 
gling branches of white clematis into frequent 
contact with the window-panes, diffusing their 
perfume all around. The letter lies right before 
Helen's eyes. She must send it to Falkenburg 
directly — ^it may be of importance, and what 
shall she say to him? There it lies, and tbe 
wind plajs with it. If she does not fold it more 
closely. It will soon be opened wide; she takes 
it up, and prepares to join together the two sides 
of the broken seal, but in so doing, her eve has 
involuntarily caught sight of a phrase, which stays 
her hand. " Quant a votre HeUne.^^ There it 
is I she can see it distinctly, and she restores 
the letter to its place upon the table. Her mus- 
ings are interrupted, and she is uneasy, she 
knows not why. She takes a turn round the 
room, goes to the window, pulls some flowers 
from the clematis, smells them, throws them 
away, then looks at the letter again. 

" Quant a votre Helene," 

Why should that disturb her ? what is there in 
the words ? Nay, perhaps on the contrary ; and 
with an involuntary impulse she seizes the letter 
again. It is very wrong; but what a temptation ! 
and how delightful to find an irrefutable proof of 
Waldemar's love for her in this lost paper, he 
could never imagine she would seel Unoon- 



soioosly her fingers widen the aperture, and her 
eye scans sentences ere she has determined she 
will read ; and then, why does she turn so deadly 
pale, and seem as though she was stiffening into 
stone. The letter — a very short one — ^wriiten 
in French (a common habit with some of Falken- 
burg's countrymen), being translated, ran thus : 

" I envy you the studies you are in a position 
to make, and wish you would contrive to turn 
them to some account here. I don't like your 
Islanders — never did — and think you have always 
underrated u< in a most unaccountable way. 
We are going to the d — ^1, but that is no matter; 
we are capable of attaining to any thing we 
choose, if we could but fix upon some plan and 
stick to it ; but a truce to politics, or the welfare 
of countries and mankind in general. I am 
absorbed by the idea of your welfare, and more 
annoyed and angry than I can express. You 
are acting like a madman, or a fool, Waldemar, 
which would be of less consequence if you were 
either; but which, being what you are, will 
bring down destruction upon you, and others. 
As to your Helen, why she may be all you say ; 
but were she ten times as much what would it 
matter ? You say you do not know *■ what it 
may all eome to.' I will tell yon the one thing 
to which it can never come — marriage ! Cut thS 
matter short at once, and put it all out of your 
head. You are on the edge of a precipice — at 
the eve of a foolish act for which most men have 
to answer once at least in their lives — but recol- 
lect, Waldemar, that with you it is not a question 
of imprudence, but of impossibility. Do what 
you will you can never marry this Helen of 
yours. You must marry an heiress; and why 
on earth have you been so trifling away your time 
in a society were rich women were plentiful? 
Think of Lyulph; he can not run wild much 
longer, like a young goat-herd ; he is a Falken- 
burg, and your brother^ and must be educated, or 
with his instincts he may turn highwayman at 
eighteen. Do ndt deceive yourself, Waldemar, 
there is, unless you can discover the philosopher's 
stone, but on€* way out of the position you are in. 
Love is a thing that must be felt — I have often 
told you that — and I am heartily glad you have 
felt it ; but you must get over it now as quickly 
as possible, and look at the realities and proba- 
bilities of life, and at some few inevitable duties. 
Don't be a coward, and flinch ; you must go back, 
because you can not go forward, but tbe recol- 
lection of what you have got over will in after- 
years be pleasant enough. Every thing is de- 
ception in this world ; but one should as much as 
possible avoid voluntary deceiving oneself. Don't 
fancy you are at liberty to commit an imprudence 
— ^you are not. Any idea of marriage is imposr 
sible, for your whole fortune doa not amount to 
sixty pounds a year. Adieu. 

"Ever yours, 

Max." 

Helen read the letter to the end, and then re- 
read it again, and stood staring at its contents 
with vacant ^aze; she knew not how long. 
Then, folding it up closely, she placed it in a box 
upon the chimney-piece, lockea it, took the key, 
and went forth upon her usual avocations. But 
the spirit of life and hope had gone from her for- 
ever. Poor Helena. 
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Meanwhile, where were some other person- 
ages of this "ower true tale?" When Lady 
Trenmore left with the old earl for the sea-side 
(Mrs. Carston persisting in her visit to Learning- 
ton) Helen, had, as we know joined her mother 
at Willow Barn, leaving her aunt and cousin still 
in London. 

Now that Lily had danced through almost the 
last ball of which there was any reasonable hopes, 
she did not exactly know what to do in town, and 
was upon the verge of becoming decidedly ac- 
quainted with ennui. Lady Inglewood was gone 
to Ireland; to visit her new-married brother, 
whose bride was possessed of some extraordinary 
castle in the neighborhood of Armagh, and Lady 
Flamborough, not having yet " got rid" of Selina, 
had proceeded with this last remaining encum- 
brance to Bath to *'take care," as she said, of 
her lord. As the very last days of July were 
come and passed, and as fast emptyin£^ London 
was beginning to be insupportably dull, Lilian, 
after two whole days spent ahnost exclusively 
in her aunt's company, felt charmed with a prop- 
osition made to her on the evening of the second 
one, by Norberg, to attend a rehearsal of his Opera, 
which was to take place upon the following morn- 
ing. Although this work was not to be publicly 
represented until the ensuing season, it had been 
thought advisable as some of the morceatix tVen- 
sembU were rather complicated, to profit by the 
presence in town of the artists who were to per- 
form the principal parts, in order to repeat col- 
lectively, under the composer's own guidance, 
the chief portions of an opera that was to be the 
great artistical event of the next year. Lilian, 
fike most of her sex, had a violent curiosity to 
see in their natural form and gaxb of every-day 
those who until now were identified with certain 
romantic types, with certain ideal creations of 
the brain, and this proposal of a peep " behind 
the scenes" gave her unexpected and genuine 

delight. 

Norberg himself escorted Lady Marlowe and 
ber niece, and, according to the especial request 
of the latter, placed them in one of the boxes 
nearest to the stage. The aspect of the whole 
caused Lilian some surprise, and indeed to say 
the truth, no litUe disappointment. This was 
reducing poetry into prose with a vengeance ! 
To think that those dirty boards should be the 
garden of the Puritani, the wave-washed plat- 
form whence Faliero curses Venice, the " palace 
precincts" wherein "bluff Harry" condemns 
Anne Boleyn ! 

One or two flickering, glaring lights at the 
sides projected here and there a red radiance 
over the dingy figures that crowded the stage, 
and aided by the Umps of the orchestra, enabled 
the few persons admitted into the house to distln- 
gutsh what was going on. 

In one corner sat Faliero himself, looking 
Doge-like, though uncrowned, a sort of walking 
monument of his own glory, the embodied ad- 
vertisement of his own vocal powers ; the only 
one of all who deceived no one, but who, whether 
"oo" or "off," was still the virgin-queen's own 
burly Sire, or the incomparable progenitor of Cin- 
derella, Don Magnifico. With his two hands 
resting on his knees, and his broad-brimmed hat 
overshadovring his broad brow, calm, grave, and 



colossal, yon mi^ht have taken him for a statue 
of Doctor Johnson seen through a magnifying 
glass. 

To the right of the giant stood a something, 
short, squat, and well vnrapped up, even at this 
season, with its bands in its pockets, smd its nose 
in a large blue cravat, after the fashion of a 
Brighton coachman on a winter's day. At some 
little distance was a female figure, handsomely 
attired, around which were trying to congregate 
some three or four pair of indifferently well filled 
varnished boots, and straw-colored gloves. But 
these appeared somewhat kept in check by a 
tall, black- whiskered personage, shining all over 
with chains and shirt-studs, who stirred no more 
from la Signora^t side, than if he had been her 
shadow. 

" Of course," said Lilian, designating the lady 
just mentioned ; " of course that is the Salva- 
telli." Norberg nodded assent. "How beau- 
tiful she IS ! what eyes ! what hair f how ex- 
quisitely her head is placed upon her shoulders ! 
I suppose that it is her husband standing by her." 

Norberg smiled. "Not exactly," said hej 
"there is her lawful spouse," and he pointed to 
an individual in the background, who, apparent- 
ly no less well provided with shirt-studs and 
black whiskers tnan he in front, was almost 
concealed beneath the cloaks and scarfs, the 
comforters and cachenez with which he had been 
overloaded. 

" Shocking !" murmured Lady Marlowe, rub- 
bing her lorgnon with her handkerchief, and 
proceeding to examine attentively the preferred 
of the two Amphitryons, between whom and 
"the real Simon Pure" there was about as little 
perceptible difference as between their famous 
prototypes of antiquity. 

" Lorenzino," said die Prima Donna, scarcely 
deigning to turn round, and addressing her legit- 
imate proprietor in Italian, tolerably pure of any 
patois^ " give me my smelling-bottle." 

Whiskers No. 1 did as he was bid j but after 
a few seconds' fruitless research : 

"I can't find it, cara mia" said he. Upon 
which Whiskers No. 2, evidently incensed, hast- 
ened to aid him in his endeavors. Gants jawnes 
and varnished boots profited by this movement 
of the enemy to converge towaxd their common 
centre of attraction. 

" You will find it in the bag," observed the 
JHva^ and thereupon both pair of Whiskers began 
to chatter like magpies, while proceeding to hunt 
for the missing reticule ; suadenly down went 
upon the ground a roll of music, and in trying 
to catch that, a silk mantelet slipped from the 
gpos6*t other arm, drawing along with it, in its 
netherward course, a gauzy ediSce of lace and 
flowers, a capote of Parisian manufacture for 
which " Lorenzino's" most particular care had 
been bespoken. As though some sympathetic 
chord had jarred within her, the Prinaa Donna 
turned round, and while eagerly twisting about 
the bonnet to see what harm it had sustained, 
gratified her two votaries with a succession of 
flattering epithets, delivered at the very topmost 
pitch of her dulcet tones, and among which, 
"Scioccol" " animalaccio 1" and "brutta bes- 
tia !" were some of the more polite. Strange f.o 
say, neither of the two culprits thus attacked, 
threw the fault upon his neighbor ; but, on the 
contrary. 
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^'Vinoetizo ooold not bdp it," sftid No. 1, in 
a deprecating tone. 

"It was not Lorenzino's fault," urged No. 2, 
with a fraternal feeling truly touching. 

But the sluices of feminine wrath once opened, 
are not so easily closed (especially where a bon^ 
net is concerned), and the Signora^ from her 
anger at a present misdemeanor, soon flew to a 
rapid recapitulation of past wrongs. 

" Ti prego, Marietta,^^ object^ the favored 
Viocenzo. " Carina mia / carunma ! — ma per 
Dio / ma senti un po* /" 

But it would not do, and his objurgations were 
vain. 

'* Maria," said bis associate, very calmly, 
"don't scream so, you'll spoil your voice." 

And there spoke out the genuine lord and 
master, vindicating at once, by those few words, 
his superiority over every one else, whatever 
their privileges might be; the unmistakable 
husband, as in Solomon's sight she was the real 
mother, who preferred the integrity and safety 
of her offspring to the outward appearances, or 
even the fact ot possession. Cold water dropped 
into boiling milk could not produce a more in- 
stantaneous effect, and arresting the half-born 
vituperative upon her lips, the Dwa cleared her 
throat, and snatching up pettishly the at length 
forthcoming bag, retreated to a bench at the 
opposite side of the stage, and commenced emp- 
tying its contents upon her knees. Pastilles of 
chocolate and ends of wax candles, pears, and a 
ball of worsted through which were stock knit- 
ting-needles, a little fla9on full of sweet wine, 
and a pot of rouge, a small sack of powder, and 
the required smelling-bottle, lumps of sugar- 
candy, boxes of lip-salve, scissors, crusts of 
bread, old gloves, and a broken fan; these, with 
a dog'&.coirar and <}haia, an ivory hand, the fin- 
gers whereof were so disposed as to form an 
efficient eountercharm to the evil eye, and some 
few more similarlv heterogenous objcjcts pre- 
sented a portion oi the contents of this portable 
Capharnaum, whence the Prima Donna, in ad- 
dition to her first asked-(br vinaigrettej now ex- 
tracted a bonbonntere, and introduced some sort 
of lozenge into her mouth, making signs there- 
by, to those around her, that she was for the 
moment dumb. 

Meanwhile a species of accompaniment, re- 
sembling what the Germans graphically style a 
brummender Bom, just what, if a kettledrum were 
transformed into a bee,, it would be likely to 
buzz, had sustained the shriller notes of the 
disputatious trio. Don Magnifico, leaning his 
crossed hands vi;pon his cane, and supporting his 
chin therewith, was bumming to himself the air 
from Cenerentola : 

"Miei rarapQlU, miei rampolli feminili !" 

It was as though Great Tom of Lincoln had 
condescended to a soft whisper. ^^Non bisogna 
wwi» sfogarsi^-mai / fa maUy molto malel^^ pro- 
pounded, with gentle dogmatism from behind his 
blue comforter, the tenor, who from his perpetual 
subordination of every other concern in life to 
the welfare of his voice had obtained among his 
comrades the surname of ^' Una Voce." 

Just then the whining, moaning, howling, 
mewing, scraping, and growling of flutes, . fid- 
dles, MLSsoons, and horns, those dismally dis- 
cordant sounds, which announce the "getting 
into tune" of an orchestra, became audible, and 



Norberg's whole attention was required by tbe 
sharply repeated rappings upon his desk, of the 
leader of the band, a swarthy dwarfish personage 
who temporarily supplied the place of the hab- 
itual and favorite c&e/l The overture was pro- 
nounced beautiful, and obtained aniversai ap- 
plause, and an opening air for the tenor with a 
chorus of fishermen drew from ihe Prima Donna 
rapturous marks of admiration, all of them di- 
rected more or less point blank at the young 
Maestro, and renderea significant by the animat- 
ed expression of her brilliant eyes. 

^'Mutica di TedeacoV^ grumbled he who had 
been called Vincenzo. 

" Bad for tbe voice," opined the genuine tno- 
rtlo, taking a pinch of snufi*, " always keeping it 
on a stretch and strain; the slow movements are 
well enough, but there is not a German of them 
all, knows any thing about a cabaUtte — ^just listen 
to that — f«|npre, sempre dei La et dei 8iJ" 

Apparently the tenor thought so, too, for he 
stopped in the midst of a passage, and feeling 
his thrbat with his hand, as though to make sure 
all was right there. 

"Mon cher ami," whispered he to Norberg, 
withdrawing from his part, and leaving the 
chorus to get through its work as best it might, 
"your music is sublime, very seientifie^^ (the 
terra wherewith an Italian invariably expresses 
all his concentrated antipathy to whatever is not 
a production of his native art), " but unless it is 
completely altered I really can not undertake to 
sing that cavatine," and hereupon commenced a 
discussion between the singer and the composer, 
ending of course in the letter's defeat. 

" You leave dat large turkey," said the Divaj 
coming up to Wilhelm with a coaxing Air (know- 
ing neither German nor French she was reduced 
to converse with him by means of her broken 
English, as he was no proficient in Italian), "he 
is one aMno, and know netting of de music or de 
sentiment, carina mio" she added, laying her 
hand upon his arm, "you shall go wid your 
opera up to de stars, but / shall do all ; tutto di' 
pende di me; ncuramentefarofurory dat mean, 
I am de fury ; but you shall aunbiar all de long 
note of de duetto^ perckk dat me fatigue, and 
perchl my marito say I shall no sing de long 
high note; ^ un cane^ he is one great dog, 
my maritOj but he will no dat J sing de high 
note," and the alterations she was trying to 
wheedle out of Norberg simply necessitated tbe 
almost entire recomposition of the piece to which 
she alluded. 

While this aparte was going on, the blows of 
the conductor's baton upon his desk fell thick 
and numerous as tbe knocks of a fashionable 
footman at a fashionable door. 

"Mam'selle Julie 1 Mam'selle Julie! faites 
vos pirouettes aillenrs. Milord Moorfield, yon 
shall make de love somewhere else ; dat derange 
me to have de ronds dejambes and de compliment 
in de middle of de finale?^ 

This speech had for its object a tall, scraggy, 
half-dressed woman in dirty white, who, m a 
remote corner of the stage, was practicing steps, 
at the gracefulness of which Loid Moorfield, and 
one or two others of his kind, were expressing 
their delight loudly enough to interfere with the 
business of the rehearsal. 

When Miss Cameron had become sufficiently 
accustomed to the darkness of the scene around 
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^er, she tegan to remark those "who, besides 
her aunt and herself, had been induced to break 
in upon the solitude of the great empty theatre. 
Her attention was particularly arrested by the 
inhabitants of the box next to her own, and still 
farther advanced upon the staged—the very last 
box upon that tier. Two ladies were there ap« 
parently, but of the one nearest to her Lilian 
eonld perceive nothing but a sleeve of black 
silk, and a hand not very elegantly ganti. Op- 
posite to this undiscoverable figure sat a young 
eirl, whose interest in the performance was so 
intense, that Lilian could not at first help won- 
dering whether she were not some rival of the 
Salvatelli's, some candidate for Thespian honors. 
Yet, upon a nearer examination, her whole ap- 
pearance, dress, manner, and want of beauty, 
seemed to forbid the thought. She wJas thin and 
siokly-looking, and still there was an undefinable 
distinction about her, which, if you took the 
trouble of looking at her twice, would prevent 
Toa from confounding her with the common 
herd. She was essentially what is termed fair, 
but of a fairness where eyes, eyebrows, hair, 
and skin differ only in their imperceptible shades 
of paleness. Her forehead was large, her nose 
ranch too long and too aquiline, and her chin too 
pointed. And yet, what was there in that in- 
sipid, old-fashioned looking girl, which, at times, 
fascinated you, and made you forget what yon 
had been used to think beautiful. As she list- 
ened, the spirit of harmony seemed to steal over 
her features, and illumine them as with some 
mysterious inward light. The dim eyes flashed 
and darkened, the nostril dilated, the lip quiver- 
ed, and while the colorless skin blushed beneath 
the warm breath of a new life, upon the expand- 
ing brow some sovereign thought se6med to have 
fixed his radiant throne. Genius ! That was 
the secret of the change, and that the power 
which held you captive, and forced you into a 
kind of wondering admiration of this strange 
being, so insignificant, nay, so plain, when un- 
inspired, so irresistibly enthralling when the 
spirit within her was awakened! There she 
sat, inhaling every tone, as others inhale air, 
literally feeding upon music, and responding to 
Qvery sound by an increased flow and throbbing 
of vitality. Once or twice, Norberg glanced, as 
though instinctively, toward her, and a slight 
sign marked to him her delight in his creation, 
but the intercourse went no further, and the 
yonng idolatress seemed happier when the secret 
communings of her soul with its god, were un- 
interrupted by any mortal presence. 

All of a sudden, in the middle of the famous 
trio between the count, the fisherman, and Lur- 
leya, the singers came to a full stop. 

**Aie! aie!" shrieked the chef d'orchestre, 
in the last stage of exasperation. "What for 
you kill me wid your false notes! You dere, 
onder de lamp, Mistere Higgins, violoncello m- 
condo; where you have leave your Si bemol — 
JUtt what you call— why you no play your Si 
flat? dat IS in yonr tongue, B flat — (dat show 
de unmusical race," added he, in an under tone, 
"dey have same alphabet for de little children, 
and for de music) — " and then, louder, "now, 
when you shall begin again, violoncello secondoy 
you shall make me feel your B flat.^' 

" I wish I could make hitq, feel something 
more substantial about his- ears ^ a coafbunded 



macaroni-eating puppy !" mattered Higgins to 
his neighbor. 

"But we can not begin again," urged the ten- 
or; "you know the last twenty-four bars of the 
Adagio have been entirely altered ; and though 
you, in the orchestra, may have got your parts 
all right, we have not got ours." 

" Madame Salvatelli has the manuscript," ob- 
served Norberg. " If you recollect when we first 
tried it over some time ago, at her house, she 
said she would keep it." 

" Lorenzino !" exclaimed the Prima Donna, in 
her native idiom, " give me the music." 

Whereupon Yincenzo was charged with a roll 
of papers, which he submitted to the fair one's 
inspection ; but the required morceau was not 
forthcoming, and. the wordy tempest was soon 
once more raging between the Diva and her 
lord, each accusing the other of having lost the 
precious page. The loss was the more serious, 
as Norberg, who had made the alterations allu- 
ded to a fortnight before, declared positively thnt 
he could not remember them now; and that no 
resource was left, but to re-compose for a third 
time the entire passage. 

" Which la Marietta will require at least a 
week to learn," murmured Don Magnifico in bis 
corner. 

"I dare say, if the truth were known," said 
the enraged cantatrice to her lord, " it would be 
found that you took my music-paper yesterday, 
to fold up the veal cutlets you would broil your- 
self for your breakfast, glutton !" 

" You tore somethine^ into strips this morninsr, 
to wrap round the barley-sugar for your horrid 
monkey. No doubt the music has been sacri- 
ficed to Jocko !" retorted the spouse, in a dis- 
course where the word icimia figured for at 
least two-thirds. 

" Scimia tu stesao /" exclaimed the Prima 
Donna, with the air of Semiramide pulverizing 
Assur. 

" I say, doesnH she pitch it into him, though?" 
said Charley Mordaunt, who was standing close 
to Lord Moorfield, for the purpose of commend- 
ing Mademoiselle Julie's ronda dejambet. 

During this discussion, the inmate of the box 
next to Miss Cameron had succeeded in drawing 
Norberg's attention to herself, and Lilian over- 
heard the following conversation between them : 

"Impossible !" had said he. 

" I think not — ^you played it to me the very 
day you decided upon making the alteration, and 
I am persuaded I have it still in my memory — 
please give me pen, ink, and paper." 

The materials were brought, and the yonng 
girl, placing the music-paper upon her knee, 
bent aown over her task, and was absorbed in it 
for nearly half-an-hour, during which the busi- 
ness of the rehearsal was interrupted, the angry 
dialogue between the Signora and her better- 
half rumbled on like the last mutterings of a 
storm ; Lord Moorfield gave a loud loose to his 
ecstasy at Mademoiselle Julie's entrechats ; and 
Norberg, leaning against the lower tier of boxes, 
carried on a whispered conversation with Lady 
Marlowe, upon the manners and customs of 
singers in general, and feasted his eyes with 
stolen glances at Lilian. 

When her work was ended : 

"Monsieur Norberg," said the young lady in 
the next box, " see whether that is not right," 
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and she extended to him a sheet of music-pa- 
per. 

It was right in all its parts, and withoat the 
mistake of a single note ! The astonishment and 
admiration of all was withoat bomuls, and the 
unreserved expression of hoth appeared to em- 
barrass the person who had called it forth. She 
shrank back timidly into the shadow of her box, 
acknowledging by a smile, as she retired, the 
profound bow of Don Magnifico, who rising, 
took off his hat, saying : 

" A worthy daughter of Mozart." 

When the rehearsal was ended. Charley Mor- 
daunt came up to speak with Lady Marlowe 
and her niece, who were waiting for Norberg. 

*' Was not that Lady Maij Donkeith who was 
in the next box ?" asked Lily. 

" Yes, to be sure— did you never see her be- 
fore ?" 

" She hardly ever goes out, you know," re- 
joined Lilian. '^ But is she then a perfect ge- 
nius ? I suppose she will five us an opera of 
her own one of these days.' ° 

"Can't say," answered Charley Mordaunt: 
" I only know her by sight, which is the worst 
way, for she is precious ugly." 

"Who? Lady Mary?^' said Wilhelm, who 
just then entered the box to take charge of the 
two ladies. " She is a wonderful creature." 

'* Well, I think she is very plain, I must con- 
fess," observed Lilian, rather disdainfully. 

^' You have the right to think every woman 
80," murmured Norberg, with somethmg like a 
ttgh. 



^ CHAPTER XXVm. 

Wilhelm had that day accepted an invitation 
given him by Lady Mary, to dine at her father's. 
Lord Clydesbrooke, and accordingly a couple of 
hours after the close of the rehearsal, he present- 
ed himself at the door of the earl's residence in 
Portland Place. 

Lady Mary Dunkeith was the last child of a 
numerous family, who were all well settled in 
life. Her two elder sisters had married brill- 
iantly, and were besides renowned for their 
beauty ; her eldest brother, Lord Inversnaid, 
promised to become an orator, and was absorbed 
u political pre-occupations; and the two younger 
ones, both m India, were ambitious, active, and 
panting to "get on" in the world, as most young- 
er sons, and almost all Scotchmen are wont to 
be. The whole family had been educated with- 
out a mother's watchful eye to guide them, for 
Lady Clydesbrooke died when her youngest child 
was six years old. As to that child's present 
position, it was as independent and as obscure 
as she could wish. To say the honest truth, 
neither father^ brother, or sisters, ever thought 
of her at all, and she might almost have passed 
away from this world without her absence being 
perceived. 

" Mary is a genius 1" That was the usual way 
in which her fashionable sisters sneeringly allud- 
ed to her existence. 

And the word so often profaned was in this in- 
stance well applied. Lany Mary was possessed 
of that which peoples solitude, defies ennut, and 
in the end consoles for nearly all material mis- 



fortunes : of real, indubitable geu'us. I do not 
mean to say that she was exempt from those fits 
of sadness, the heritage of high-strunff souls, 
which, at contemplative hours, rare on the mind 
to aspirations of what lies beyond its mortal 
bondage-house, the earth ; bat she was at least 
free from that which haunts the world's empty 
pleasure-seekers at every turn, from that listless, 
vacant longing for something undefined and on. 
possessed ; and which, if defined, would loee its 
charm, and if possessed, its price. She had one 
thought that never left her, one devotion that 
never tired, one idol to which she was gradually 

giving her very life. Music grew, as it were, in 
er; and with her, and the strong development 
of the plant was wasting the sou that bore it, 
even as a rich field may be exhausted by oft- 
repeated produce of the same fruits. Lady Ma- 
ry's health was very bad, but as it bad always 
been so, nobody thought it worth whUe to pay 
any attention to the fact, and when any remark 
upon the subject happened to be made by a 
stranger, the members of her own family met 
it at once by the observation that she had been 
sickly from her birth, and that "people who 
were always ailing lived longest." She herself 
never appeared even to advert to the subject, 
but derived strength and animation from the art 
which furnished breath to the less positive por- 
tion of her being. 

On the day in question Lady Mary was sitting 
in the drawing-room with Mrs. Maolntyre, a dis- 
tant and poor relation of her own, who for many 
years had been her companion and chaperon. 
They were waiting for Lord Clydesbrooke's re- 
turn, and expecting the arrival of their solitary 
dinner guest. 

Mrs. Maclntyre was busily occupied embroid- 
ering a waistcoat, which she intended to present 
upon his birthday to Lord Inversnaid, who, in 
her eyes was destined to throw over the house 
of Clydesbrooke the lustre emanating from the 
name of a Chatham or a Burke. Lady Mary 
was arranging some flowers in a vase of Bohe- 
mian crystal, and every now and then interrupt- 
ing her task to gaze intently upon her own feat- 
ures in a glass placed between the windows. 

" You are tired, my darling," said Mrs. Mac- 
lntyre, loosing up from her work and catching 
the reflection of her young relative's pale feat- 
ures in the mirror. "Ay, that is right; sit 
down. I can not think now you can go on 
standing so long, and bending over those flow- 
ers, lilies too, that are enougn to suffocate you 
with their scent — ^my dearest, you really have 
no consideration for your health — after the ex- 
citement of that rehearsal this morning, you 
ought to be lying down — ^you behave as though 
you thouffht you had a constitution of oast-iron, 
instead of being as delicate as a reed." A smile 
passed over Lady Mary's face, as leaning back 
in her chair, she examined the silver petals of 
the royal blossom she held in her hand. 

"How beautiful!" murmured she; "how 
dazzling! how it strikes you at once, in the 
midst of all other flowers I" 

"Whatl the white lily?" said Mrs. Macln- 
tyre, going on with her embroidery. " Maybe 
it is the most beautiful, but it's poisonous all the 
same; and it would turn any one^s head who 
should inhale too much of its perfume." 

" Well," resumed Lady Mary, taking up th* 
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apparently broken link of some train of thought 
that "was, probably, well connected enough in 
her own mind, ** I suppose it is right that the 
tvro should not go together; look at the peacock 
and the swan. I wonder whether, if you were 
to ofier to Juno's favorite bird all the notes of 
the bullfinch, or thrush, it would compensate for 
the loss of one of its gorgeous plumes. No— 
oh, nol " she ad led, in a lower and sadder tone; 
^* most assuredly it would not. Beauty is every 
thingr." 

'^ Mary !*' exclaimed her elderly friend,, in a 
tone of surprise, ^' why, what has come to you 
that you should say such a thing ? You ! if it 
had been your sister Charlotte, or Henrietta, I 
should not have been astonished — ^but you /" 

^* Charlotte or Henrietta would not have said 



it, ma mie Mattie," answered Lady Mary, giv- 
ing to Mrs. Maclntyre, whose name was Ma- 
tilda, the pet name by which she was wont to 



address her, '' because both are too beautiful to 
think of what they have been used to all their 
lives." 

" And you, you ungrateful girl, count then for 
nothing all the gifts wherewith it has pleased 
Heaven to endow you. And your voice, child ; 
do you think all the Salvatellis in the world have 
any thing in their throats to equal that?'' 

*' But the Salvatelli is beautiful, too,'' rejoin- 
ed Lady Mary. 

" Well," pursued her opponent, forgetting, in 
the desire to follow up her argument, the pre- 
caution required, in order not to hurt her youth- 
ful cousin's susceptibilities ; " and pray, who do 
you think ever asks whether a nightingale is 
beautiful or not ? There isn't a crowned head 
in all Europe, but would joyously stand for hours 
on a summer's night to listen to its heavenly 
notes ; and it is but a miserable bit of a shrivel- 
ed, insignificant-looking, dark thin^, that, while 
it is singing even, seems sorry for itself." 
Lady Mary sighed, and smiled, too. 
''And I, ma mie Mattie," said she, gently, 
and casting another look at her face in the glass, 
*' am a miserable bit of a shriveled, insignificant- 
looking, pale thing ; there is all the difierence." 
" Why, you are not * sorry for yourself,' I 
should hope, at any rate," retorted Mrs. Macln- 
tyre, trying to laugh. 

" Who knows, ma mie Mattie ?" was the 
reply. " Perhaps — " 

But here the arawing-room door opened, and 
Norberg was announced ; and scarcely were 
the greetings over between the two ladies and 
him, than Cord Clydesbrooke entered, and the 
party proceeded forthwith to dinner, augmented 
m number by one other person (the earl's man 
of business, Mr. Browne). With this gentle- 
man, Lord Clydesbrooke disappeared into his 
study, after wme had been once passed round, 
and VViihelm rejoined Lady Mary and her friend 
in the drawing-room. 

The young artist was in a state of no small 
excitement. However he might be tormented 
and vexed by minor details, and by the tiresome 
exactions of the singers, he had witnessed with 
unspeakable delight the starting into life of his 
creation, the incarnation, so to say, of his idea. 
The Hymn of Love, that, for the last year, all 
the internal harmonies of his nature had been 
constantly pouring forth at thejeet of the secret- 
ly-worshiped idol, here came** before him in a 



more complete and definite form ; he had listen- 
ed to his own aspirations, as though they ema- 
nated from a foreign source, and wondered at 
their extraordinary oeauty. 

As was usual, whenever Norberg and Lady 
Mary were together, music became the medium 
of conversation, and both, instinctively, drew 
toward the piano-forte, as though to secure an 
interpreter, m case words should, at any mo- 
ment, convey a thought too obscurely. 

Mrs. Maclntyre was seated besidfe the lamp 
at one end of the large room, while at the other, 
and quite out of her hearing, were her young 
relative, and Norberg, close to a magnificent 
instrument of Erard^s, from whose keys now 
and then the musician elicited strains of en- 
trancing melody. He seemed as though under 
the influence oi a dream. 

The soft, gray twilight was scarcely broken 
by the faint, struggling rays of the stars, strewn 
over heaven's face, and at this hour (perhaps 
the only one out of the twenty-four, when still- 
ness reigns in the fashionable parts of London) 
silence was disturbed by nothing beyond the 
occasional rolling of an isolated carriage. For 
some time, netther Lady Mary nor Wilhelm 
spoke. 

His own idea, as he had seen it spring into 
embodied being upon that very day, haunted the 
artist's memory, and fragment after fragment 
of his opera found its way involuntarily beneath 
his fingers. 

" One thing in this creation of yours, which 
strikes me as very wonderful," said, at length, 
Lady Mary, '^ and of which I know scarcely a 
similar instance in any composition, is the con- 
stant presence of the chief subject of inspiration. 
Even when the Lurley is not actually before 
one's eyes, she still pervades every thing : one 
feels her every wherej and you seem to know 
that she is the hidden current of life, flowing, if 
I may so express myself, through every vein of 
the whole work." 

Norberg smiled. 

" How you could possibly retain that pas^ge 
of the trio," observed he, repeating with his 
right hand the phrase he alluded to, '^ is to me 
a mystery. I never played it to you but once.'' 

" I dare say I know every note of the whole 
opera by heart," rejoined Lady Mary, quietly; 
and then, wishing to divert the conversation 
from any merits of her own, and recalled by the 
circumstance just mentioned to the incidents of 
the morning : " What a lovely creature is that 
Miss Cameron!" observed she; "itwosshe who 
was in the next box ; was it not ? I thought I 
could not be mistaken. I had seen her once at 
the opera, in Lady Trenmore's box, and it is not 
a face one could ever forget. What perfect — 
what exquisite beauty !" 

Wilhelm smiled, and blushed ; and the notes 
fell with cautious softness from his hand, as 
though he feared to interrupt the sweet concert 
of eulogy to which his heart responded. 

"How true is that expression of Byron's," 
continued Lady Mary, " ' The mttsic breathing 
from her face.' Beauty, such as that, has al- 
ways appeared to me harmony of the most de- 
licious kind ; the perceptions are doubled by be- 
ing confounded : and with such loveliness before 
me, I always lancy my eyes can hear, and I 
positively listen as I look." 
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Norberg drank in eagerly the smmds of hom- 
age to her he adored : 

*' What is Miss Cameron^s name, do you 
know?'' asked Lady Mary. 

"Lurleya," answered wilhelm. 

" Now, that is too bad," said his craestioner, 
with a smile, " you oan think of nothing, save 
your siren ; well, it is very natural." 

Wilhelm blushed, stanmiered, and excused 
himself as best he could. 

*^Her name?" faltered he; "she is called 
Lily." 

*^ A fitting appellation," remarked Lady Mary ; 
" how it suits her wondrous beauty !" and, cast- 
ing a glance at the flowers upon the console be- 
hind Wilhelm : " Bo you think there is any thing 
in the whole inanimate world so lovely as a 
white lily ? Only see how it rises above all 
other flowers ! so dazzling in its purity ! so royal 
in its air ! think of ma mie Mattie, telling me 
just before you came in to-day, that its perfume 
was poisonous ; such an idea I" 

^^jAhl <o.?" murmured Wilhelm, using the 
familiar phrase of his country ; " a deadly flower, 
then, after all ! Poison in its perfume I Sol a, 
pretty lily I" and he began to play what sound- 
ed somewhat like a dirge. 

After a few moments had elapsed, the artist 
ceased his musical sentences altogether, and, 
withdrawing from the keys, he leant back, so as 
to support Sie back of his chair against the con- 
sole, whereon be placed one elbow, resting his 
head upon his hand. 

" What is the use of it all ?" said he, sudden- 
ly, and in a desponding tone. 

" The use of what. Monsieur Norberg ?" 
asked Lady Mary, looking him full in the face ; 
*' of genius ?" 

" Of genius, if you call it so," replied the artist. 

"The use of genius ?" she repeated, in a seri- 
ous tone — " if you mean the material, positive 
utility, that which is represented by mere world- 
ly goods, the answer is too easy, and I will not 
make, nor do I believe that you could wish to 
hea# it. No ! that can not be your thought. 
The use of genius," she again said, " I scarcely 

understand do you hold so cheap," she 

then continued, after a second pause, " the un- 
speakable joys, the raptures of the soul swell- 
ing within you, the double life, the feelmg that 
you are in communication with what is not all 
earthly, all material, the — " she stopped, and 
blushing at her own enthusiasm — " No I" mur- 
mured she, " you can not have obeyed the call 
of such inspiration as yours, and count that for 
nothing." 

WilEelm sighed, " My inspiration !" he echo- 
ed, with a sigh. " Suppose that my genius were 
what you are pleased to fancy it, and that I 
should really achieve the glory you have some- 
times foreH&d^t is in the power of the first 
purse-proud fool to overthrow all the high edi- 
fices of my ambition and — " 

" Ambition I" said Lady Mary, " I was not 
exactly thinking of that." 

*^ Do not mistake me," hastily interposed 
Wilhelm. " Ambition is of several kinds — the 
heart may have its ambition," he pursued, in a 
low tone — " and be crushed and broken by the 
barrier which the world's arrogance places be- 
tween it and its aim — the one object toward 
which tend all its ceaseless longings." 



These last words bfought bo answer. Lady 
Mary looked down, and Norberg did not notiee 
that her heart beat quicker than oefore, and that 
she had turned suddenly very pale. At length, 
*'The world's opinion," remarked she almost 
timidly, *' is every day growing less prejudiced 
upon this score, and genius may now aspire to 
any thing. The fame, the glory, gained in the 
career of art (creative, not merely executive art), 
is rapidly advancing: to equality with that which 
is the reward of military or political distinction. 

" Do you really believe that, Lady Mary ?" 
asked Wilhelm, eagerly; "do you thmk that in 
this aristocratical country of yours an artist ranks 
as a gentleman ?" 

"Oh! Monsieur Norberg!" she exclaimed, 
looking at him, and reddenin? at the humBiatioa 
he was inflioting upon himself. 

" Yes !" resumed he, " the artist is invited to 
their fetes and their country-houses, admitted 
even into their intimacy, and treated vrith every 
possible kindness — (too much flattered even) — ^I 
know all that — the painter, sculptor, musician, 
or whatever he may be, who is famous^ has no- 
thing to complain of in society ; but how would 
it stand, think you, if he attempted to test this 
apparent equality further ? which of these fine 
ladies and gentlemen would consent to look upon 
him as a brother or a son." 

Lady Mary's cheek was crimson, and her voice 
trembled as she answered : 

" I should hope all those whose opinion would 
not be a matter of perfect indiflerence to any one 
of a superior mind." 

Wilhelm gazed at her intently. 

"Do you really believe that?" he said, en- 
tirely unnoticing her emotion; "can you, the 
daughter of countless ancestors, the descendant 
of a race whose origin is lost in the darkness of 
time, can you really look upon those whose sole 
illustration is talent, as yowr equals — I mean your 
equals in every respect?''^ 

"I — Monsieur Norberg — ^I — " said she, look- 
ing at him with tears in her brightly beaming 
eyes, and her heart throbbing so tumultuously 
that she could not easily speak — " Oh ! you know 
my ideas upon this subjecl;— you know that for 
me, no nobility is equal to that of genius — com- 
bined with moral worth ;" and she held out her 
hand as though to ratify more solemnly the truth 
of what she said, adding, " I believe thousands 
think as I do, but I can feel only pity and con- 
tempt for those who do not." 

" Thank you, dear Lady Mary," replied Wil- 
helm, pressing her hand aflfectionately, and speak- 
ing with considerable emotion. " Thank you I 
you know not the good you have done me, the 
hope, the life, your words have given— I can not 
tell you all at this moment, but soon, very soon, 
I will pray^ — " 

" My darling, won't you take your tea?" said 
the voice of Mrs. Maclntyre, and both Norberg 
and Lady Mary rose, to all appearance equally 
embarrassed, and advanced toward the other end 
of the room. 

When the young musician had taken his leave. 
Lady Mary flew to the piano, and midnight had 
struck, and'her solitary auditress still sat on, her 
work lying in her idle hands, while she listened 
mute with wonder to her eousin's music. 

Come, " my child," she exclaimed at last, with 
a strong eflbrt, as the waning lamp warned her 
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of the hour, '' I mnst positively shut the piano, 
for when once you take to it in that way, you are 
bewitched, and I sometimes believe it's not quite 
altogether canny, as we say in Scotland.^' 

'^ Oh ! ma mie Mattie !" said, gently. Lady 
Mary, throwing her arms round her friend's 
waist, and supporting her head on Mrs. Mac 
Intyre's shoulder, " all is singing within me just 
now, you would not have me silent, when it is 
such a pleasure." 

" Pretty pleasure, indeed 1" retorted * ma mie 
Mattie,' closing the instrument, " when all the 
color you had a minute ago, is gone away, and 
you look like a ghost. Go to bed, silly girl; go 
to bed and to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Poor L&dy Maf y ! you could not look upon 
her without feeling interested, although she was 
undeniably plain. She was so immaterially in- 
tellectual, that to say she looked as though she 
were fading away was a term too indicative of 
something corporeal, a phrase too gross: you 
could only say that, like a vaxushmg light or 
sinking star, she was waning. 

Lord Trenmore had, from her childhood, evinc- 
ed strong partiality for this much neglected and 
wonderfully gifted girl, and often, as she grew 
up, he would sit and watch her while she pour- 
ed forth in music the glowing inspirations of her 
genius. 

** There was the only wife for Lackhampton," 
would say, at such times, the old earl, with a sigh, 
" ^ they had 6ttt—" 

What a word of happiness, attainable yet un- 
reached, of possible bliss and achieved misery, 
of human waywardness and irretrievable mistake, 
lies in that " if" and in that " but," and to how 
many broken hearts are they the key ! 

** If they had but I" Alas, alas ! 

Never had Wflhelm Norberg been so appre- 
ciated, so well understood as by Lady Mary Dun- 
keith, for her peculiar taste and the bent of her 
studies led her to enter more particularly into 
the spirit of his compositions. She was as in- 
timately versed as himself (if not more so) in all 
the poets of his country, and her own ideas were 
all tinted by the colors of the German Muse. 
This it was which first drew her toward the 
young artist. She thought she had discovered 
in him a kindred spirit, and her enthusiasm for 
his talent merged, without her knowing it, into 
another sentiment. 

Poor Lady Mary, indeed I She had uncon- 
sciously fired Wilhelm's fancy with false hope, 
and by the words wherein she had spoken com- 
fort to herself and meant to speak encourage- 
ment to him, she had roused nosts of illusions 
which, flattering and smiling now, would later 
turn round angnly and wound him. 

The old and eternal game at cross-purposes! 

When either man or woman is really in love, 
it is astonishing what insignificant things will in- 
fluence and guide him or her. Wilhelm thought 
Destiny had issued a decree by Lady Mary's 
mouth, and the liberality of her ideas upon the 
subject nearest his heart, seemed to him the in- 
contestable fiat of his fate. Of Lilian's love for 
him he had little by little suffered himself to 



be convinced, though nothing beyond what we 
know of had ever passed between them, and to 
an impartial eye the proofs of Lilian's affection 
were confined to the fact of allowing herself to 
be adored ; but now he felt as though he were 
authorized to aspire to Lilian, to think seriously 
of the possibility of calling Lilian his. At this, 
his exmtation was so wilaandso Ungovernable, 
that he had but just sense enough to compre 
hend the likelihood which existed of his commie 
ting some outrageous piece of folly, if suddenly 
exposed to the danger of Miss Cameron's pres- 
ence, and accordingly he shut himself up with 
his piano for three whole days, roaming out at 
night, like a disembodied spirit, and rhapsodying, 
in verse and prose, upon his Lilian. 

On the fourth day, however, he ventured to 
call at Lady Marlowe's. 

" I thought you were lost," said Lilian, with a 
pretty semblance of pouting, as the artist enter- 
ed the drawing-room. " My aunt has just sent 
you a note to hes of you, if alive, to spend this 
evening with us." 

" This evening ?" asked Norberg. 

" Yes, this very identical evening — the even- 
ing of this day, if you like it better. What is 
there so extraordinary in that ?" 

" How provoking !" muttered Wilhelm. 

"Why?" inquired Mis?} Cameron. "You do 
not mean to say you can not come ?" 

Lady Marlowe half laid down her newspaper, 
and holding her gold-mounted double glasses in 
her right hand, said : " Ob, Monsieur Norberg 1" 
in a tone, and with a look of reproach that plainly 
added, " It is highly ungrateful and wrong, and 
you must not think of it." 

"I am engaged to dine at Lord Clydes- 
brooke's," objected Wilhelm. 

"Well, then come after dinner," observed 
Lily ; " you must dine somewhere, I suppose, 
andi may as well dine there as any where else.'' 

" To be sure," rejoined Norberg j " but I had 
promised to go with Lady Mary to the Lyceum, 
to hear that new opera, by some English com- 
poser." 

Lilian's lip curled, and a cloud passed over her 
face ; Lady Marlowe repeated her " Oh, Mon- 
sieur Norberg !" as before, and I am not quite 
certain she did not add, ^' for shame I" 

The real fact was, that Lady Marlowe had a 
party / She had been led into the project of a 
small " gathering" by Lilian's vanity, and by her 
own ready silliness in such matters. The night 
before, round some dowager's tea-table, a very 
great lament had been raised by a very great 
lady upon the impossibility of " showing ofi*" the 
Lion of the hour, Wilhelm Norberg, to her dear 

friend, the Princess Z , who was "dying" to 

see him, and who was herself " the finest musician 
in the world !" Every means had been found 
unavailing, and Wilhelm had polHely refused 
every invitation. Thereupon Lady Marlowe, 
acting on her niece's suggestion, hinted that 
Monsieur Norberg never refused her, and that 

if Lady V would accept so unceremonious a 

proposition, she would answer for bringing her 
and her illustrious Russian friend ac(pmnted 
with the celebrated composer on the veiy next 
evening. Of course her ladyship did accept, but 
in so doing, impressed Lady Marlowe with an 
idea of her good-nature and condescension, while 
the latter managed, on the other hand, by a few 
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well-calculated words, to produce in all those 
who were present, the persuasion that she bad 
been ''kind" to Norberg when he was nobody, 
and had helped him either by gold or good coun- 
sel, by patronage or piano-forte lessons, in a way 
he could never sufficiently requite. 

Some twenty people were conyoked, which 
was no easy task in the emptiness of town, Nor- 
berg was written to, and Lady Marlowe looked 
npon herself, with ineffable satisfaction, as the 
donor of a soiree at which the '' elite of fashion," 
as the newspapers say, were to assist, Russian 
princess ana all. No wonder, therefore, that she 
said, *'0h. Monsieur Norberg!" and that her 
whole manner breathed of indignation at his in- 
grratitude, when he all of a sudden threw down 
the frail edifice of her card-castle. It was un- 
justifiable upon his part — quite unprincipled ! 

"You are always with Lady Mary now," 
murmured Lilian, with an air of displeasure not 
wholly unmixed with pain, which, while it 
strengthened Wilhelm's illusions, caused him 
unutterable annoyance. 

'* She made me fix the evening, myself," said 
he, "and has taken the box on purpose." 

" Oh ! of course," retorted Lilian, " old friends 
are always put aside for new ones." 

" Miss Cameron !" interposed Wilhelm, fixing 
upon her a look, the mute eloquence of which 
she did not choose to encounter. 

" That is an old story, which every one knows 
by heart-," she added, trying as hard as she could 
to w^iden the wound she had made. Lady Mar- 
lowe recommenced reading the paper, and left 
the war-department to her niece. 

" However,Monsieur Norberg," resumed Lily, 
with afiected humility, "there is one favor you 
might still grant me, if your morning hours are 
not, like your evening ones, entirely devoted to 
Lady Mary. You had begun to teach me the 
baUad of the Lurley in your opera, and as I have 

promised a few friends," (Lady V and the 

princess had already taken rank as " friends !") 
"who are coming to us to-night to let them 
hear it, I should be really obliged if you would 
make me sing it over once or twice, just to pre- 
vent my doing it too violent injustice." 

Norberg, fluttering between vexation and joy, 
happy spite of himself at Lilian^s anger, inter- 
nally furious at being forced to resist any one 
of her wishes, and not daring, while in the act 
of that resistance, to protest of his entire devo- 
tion to her desires, followed silently and much 
embarrassed, while Miss Cameron led the way 
into the inner drawing-room, where stood the 
piano. 

The ballad to which Lily had alluded, was a 
melody remarkable for its simplicity, and which 
lay perfectly "within the compass of her voice. 
Often had Lady Mary sung this song, so a^ to 
force the artist into wonder at her consummate 
skill, at her profound knowledge of all the re- 
sources of art, yet never had she been able to 
repeat before him his own beautiful composition, 
without betraying that involuntary awe which 
possesses the really fervent disciple in the pres- 
ence of the master. Lilian had none of this ; 
she sang the notes as they were written, simply 
and sweetly enough, but with the assurance of 
one who knows she must inevitably please. 
And please she did, (oh ! lover who hath pro- 
faned the name of art !) please she did, better 



than Lady Maryt Yes I Wilhelm could not 
have told you irAy, for there was no real excel- 
lence in her performance, but he felt her tones 
at his heart. 

The ballad was chiefly expressive of Lurley'« 
insensibility, and she was supposed to sin^ it 
while sitting on the rocks, combing her h&ir 
in the sun. After vaunting her independence 
and oontempjt for the inhabitants of the earth, 
each of the three verses ended with : 

*'Figlia son* io delP onda, 
Non mi parlar d'amor.** 

When she had ended it for the second time, and 
seemed to feel pretty sure of producing the 
proper effect by her performance of it in the 
evening : 

" Do you know any portion of what follows ?" 
asked Wilhelm. 

"Oh! no," said Lilian. "I have only learnt 
that one ballad — it is the only piece you have' 
had copied for me, I think." 

Poor Lady Mary ! she had learnt nothing at 
all, and knew the whole opera ofi* by heart, 
which Wilhelm scarcely remembered. 

"Do sing that phrase of the fisherman^s," 
begged Miss Cameron. "You know what I 
mean — it is so beautiful 1" 

" Lil^ ! Lily !" cried the voice of Lady Mar- 
lowe, from the other room, " do, for goodness 
sake, talk German. Monsieur Norberg, pray^ 
do not let her speak any thing else — she will be 
quite out of practice soon." 

"How tiresome," said Lily, "that you will 
not be here to-night. I am sure T do not know 
who will accompany me — ^perhaps I had better 
try to accompany myself," and under pretense 
that Wilhelm would advise her in this weighty 
matter also, she took his place at the instrument, 
and began to decipher the accompaniment to 
the ballad. 

And there sat Norberg, watching her white 
fingers as they gracefully strayed over the keys, 
and dreamily listening to her false notes as 
though he thought them sweeter than any thing 
he had ever composed. 

" I positively can not strike this chord," ob- 
jected Lily, pointing out some passage in the 
bass. " Here is a ninth note — I can not stretch 
it J see." 

Wilhelm stood up, leaned over her, and pass- 
ing his left arm behind her, proceeded to show 
her another way of playing the terrible chord. 
In so doing, his fingers touched hers, and the 
touch thri&ed through his whole frame with 
electric force. 

When he resumed his seat, he appeared ab- 
sorbed in examining the rings Lilian had taken 
off when she sat down to play. Miss Cameron 
smiled. 

" That is a souvenir of Friedrichsbad," said 
she, alluding to a little ring Wilhelm was then 
holding in his hand, and whereon two hearts, 
one of opal and one of ruby^ were bound togeth- 
er by an imperceptible chain of brilliants. 

"Ah! a souvenir that you bought? ... or 
that—" 

She laughed. 

" No. I do not find it necessary to give sou 
venirs to myself. I leave that task to other peo- 
ple. That one comes from a person who I do 
not think will have forgotten us, although time 
has gone by since, for I really believe," and 
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Lilian afi'eoted considerable seriousness, "that 
Ho had 'a sincere friendship for us — do ^ou re- 
member Prince Ivan Basilofif?" 

Norberg laid down the ring as though it had 
stung hinr. 

'^ I am often inclined to be quite melancholy," 
pursued Lilian, " when I think of how few people 
anaong all those whom one knows, and in whom 
one is sometimes silly enough to take a genuine 
interest, retain any memory of the days that 
ma^ have been passed together, and during 
-which one has been led almost into counting 
upon their regard. It is very sad ! bat that is 
the way of the world, and one must accustom 
one^s self to it, and learn never to be surprised at 
any change," and Lily accompanied these words 
vrith a sigh, and set/esolately to work to master 
the difficult chord in the bass. 

** Do yon really believe," said Norberg, "that 
any one ever forgot you ? can you possibly be- 

' "Alas!" replied Lilian, shaking her lovely 
head, " I see proofs of it every day.°' 

" You have my souvenir of Friedrichsbad be- 
fore you," said Wilhelm, in an almost inaudible 
tone, and. trying, at the same time to smile, 
which he c(m\d not accomplish. 

**How so?" asked Lilian, with well-feigned 
wondeirment. " Where ?" 

A smile, but one in which some bitterness 
was mineled, did now part the musician's lips. 

" Oh !" resumed he, with an air of offended, 

groud humility, " I have no diamonds to offer, 
ut— for what do yon take my Lurley?" he 
added, after a pause. 

**For a chtf-d^ au/ere^^^ answered Lilian, with 
admirable noHvete / " for one of the most exqui- 
site conceptions that ever burst forth from a 
poet's brain ; for a claim, which envy herself will 
not dispute to you, upon present glory and'fnture 
fame." 

Wilhelm, with his elbow resting on the piano, 
and the fingers of the hand whereon he support- 
ed his heacT running listlessly through the wavy 
curls of his fair hair, sat gazing upon her, as the 
honey of her praise dropped golden-sweet from 
her dewy lips. 

"And," whispered he, intermpting her, "you 
do not see in it any thing more intimat/e than 
that ? you do not hear tbe voice of memory in 
every tone ? yon do not recognize the sights and 
sounds thatjBorrounded us for so many months? 
Ah !" he continued, in the same low tone, but 
with increased emotion in his manner, " I could 
shew you passage after passage wherein the 
wind rustles as it had used to do among the fir- 
woods opiK>site your windows, and where the 
fvnrgling of the little stream at the foot of the 
KwsacU lawn is so clearly reproduced that you 
can not mistake its sound . I can not give jewels, 
no ! but I can give myself in memory of the 
past. Whatever fancy, or power, or genius it 
may have pleased Heaven to endow me with — 
whatever sentiment may lend its ardor to im- 
agination — ^these have been freely offered up to 
make my souvenir of Friedrichsbad — all that is 
here,*" he touched his forehead, "and Acre," and 
he laid his han^ upon his heart. 

"You were, then, very fond of Friedrichs- 
bad?" asked Lilian, as innocently as she could, 
but not without a certain unavoidable degree of 
embannssment 

H 



Wilhelm did not answer her, but went on as 
though she had not spoken, and followed up the 
course of his own thoughts. 

"And Lurleya?" said he, in a tone the trem- 
bling indistinctness of which was evidently in- 
fluenced by the tumultuous beatings of his heart \ 
"is she unknown? — ^true I" he added, correcting 
himself; "^ot«, and you only, can pretend not 
to know who the siren is ; but do not, oh ! in 
mercy do not refuse to recognize in every note 
-^in every chord — ^the evidences of undying . 
memory !" 

Lilian looked down, and blushed. 

"Do not," resumed Wilhelm, in a tone of • 
earnest and yet timid supplication, " do not dis- 
dain my souvenir of Friedrichsbad !" While 
uttering these words, he had mechanically sep- 
arated the ring whereon were the two hearts 
from the others, and was pushing it as far away 
as possible. 

"Take care," said Lily, "it will drop on the 
carpet, and perhaps be lost." 

Wilhelm was red as fire and pale as ashes w 
the space of one second. 

"Lost!" muttered he, with a concentrated 
expression of an^er; "lost! — ^what matter?" 
and then, with a singular air of bitterness : " To 
be sure," he resumed, "it is very valuable, and 
you like to wear it !" 

Lilian raised her eyes to his, and looking him 
full in^the face, with the most seraphic look of • 
child-like ignorance and purity : 

" Would it make you very happy if I did not 
wear it?" said she, timidly. • 

What Wilhelm replied, if it ever reached bet 
ears, went no farther ; but her hand was in his, 
and he had borne it to his lips. 

" But then," murmured she, coaxingly, " you 
will promise not to go to Lady Mary's this even- 
ing, but to come to us." 

Oh, woman! woman! all that falsehood, all 
that cruelty, in order to make sure the paltry 
gratification of a most paltry vanity ! all that 
torturing of a living, loving heart, to secure the 
thanks of a Russian princess, for having wiled 
away a few agreeable hours. 

" Do you find Lily out of practice in her Ger- 
man ?" inquired Lady Marlowe's voice from the 
other room; "has she lost much?" Norberg 
could as soon have plucked down a star from 
the vault of heaTcn as found voice wherewith to 
reply. 

"Indeed, aunt, on the >!ontrary," answered 
Lily ; " Monsieur Norberg is so good as to com- / 
pliment me upon my accent," and then, gently 
extricating her hand from his — " Now," added 
she, with her sweetest smile» " as we may count 
upon you to-night^ it may be as well to try the 
ballad over once mb^e." 

And they did try it over once more, and while 
Norberg stumbled through his own accompani 
ment as though he had never seen itjbefoi^e,^ the 
tones of Lilian's voice came purejy, steadily forth 
untroubled by any unusual agitation! 

When Wilhelm arrived that evening at Lady 
Marlowe's, all her party was assembled, and he 
was struck by something extraordinary in the 
demeanor of the mistress of the house, \ She 
strutted about, peacook-Iike, and assuiped' con- 
sequential airs, he knew her well enough to think 
very odd in presence of such awe-inspiring guests. 
The mystery was soon explained^ Seizjng the 
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Arst opportunity, she drflwNorberg into a corner, mortification at having been refused the attain, 
and there, in whispered tones — ment of a strong desire, at haying laid himself 

" Dear Monsieur Norberg," said she, breath- yoluntanly at the mercy of those who hated him 
less with joy, *'onIy think what has happened ! (and eyery one hated him at L— ), was but a 
I must tell some one, or I shall ^o wild with de- momentary feeling, and gave way at once before 
light, and you are such an old friend, you know; the thought of his absent bride, 
only think ! my darling Lily has inherited a for- Sudden reyulsions of sentiment are character- 
tune from an old Scotch cousin — a fortune of six istic of these natures whose will can not bear to 
thousand a year ! the letter came this very day, be unexercised, and who liye but in strong de- 
an hour after you left — only think 1 1 tell ycu termination. No sooner had Waldemar cleaily 
because I know you will be so glad I What perceiyed that fortune was not to be mastered 
^uok, is it not ? Six thousand a year I" , (and the experience of years could not haye 

shown it him more distinctly than did his stay at 
» ' L— of a few days), no sooner had he seen 

that Helen and fortune too were unattainable, 
CHAPTER XXX ^^^^ ^'^ decided at once that his plan should be 

' Helen toitkout fortune, and , he took a sort of 

When Waldemar returned to Grerroany he sayage delight in foreshadowing to himself, how 
went straight to L — — , and boldly sought his well ne should be able to do without the world, 
cousin. I say boldly^ for it had always required and how, in his proud independence and superi- 
a strong degree of resolution upon his part, to ority in being content to forego all worldly ad- 
sarmount the innate repugnance with which the vantages, he should heap scorn upon those who 
near approach to that stately personage inspired hated him, and look down upon every one, being 
him. But at the present moment Falkenburg obliged to none, 
was bent on fortune, and he well knew that un- 1 For doing all this he relied upon his teill. 

less upon very different terms with his own ' L was more detestable to him than ever. 

family than those he had hitherto thought proper Besides, his future prospects nqw lay over- 
to establish, the blind deity would be certain to shadowed by the towers of his old castle. The 
elude his grasp. Accordingly, he gulped down ' Falkenburg must be Helen's home, and thither 
his old haughtiness, and presented himself with accordingly he sped. 

what might almost have stood for a becoming I It was a chill, gusty night, when Waldemar 
degree oi deference before the Lord Court Mar- arrived within view of his home. The bright 
shal, Excellenz. September moon wished no better than to light 

U weuld be so easy, thought Falkenburg, up all earth, but the wayward night would not 



whenever he really chose it, to bring round all 
his relations, and make friends of all his enemies ! 
He had but to will. 

And most really did he choose it now, and 
most stoutly did he will, but it was not so easy, 
and that he soon discovered. 

All thoughts of the possible contingency even 
of a war \aA vanished from men's minds in Ger- 



let her ; and whenever she did show her face, 
she looked pale and frightened at the tumbling 
and tossing of the cloud-billows round her, and 
at the roanng of the wind as it raked the gloomy 
sky. 

Just* as Waldemar reached the spot when< 
swung the unhinged iron gate, a monstrom . 
cloud, black as a funeral pall, drifted up from 



many, and matters had resumed their old accus- the east, and hanging over the old house, pre 
tonied course, and routine was, as before, com-| vented the moon from lighting the traveler to hit 
pressing every thing, and ruling with despotic own door. He pat up his horse in the stable 
swa^. Waldemar's way of acquitting himself ! and proceeded toward the kitchen, 
of his mission was approved of, calmly, quietly, | It was a vast vaulted place, reminding you aV 
and according to all the laws of etiquette ; but once of Sigismond the Long-lbothed^ and his fes 

before he had been three days at L , the con- tivities. A short flight of steps led from the 

viction came over him that he was not wanted, level of the yard down to the lower level of th«» 
Well I it would cost him just one step more,vthat floor, and light was received by four broad win ■ 
was all — it was certainly vexatious, but however, dows (two on each side), far above arm's length 
as it was necessary, he would take it. Instead high, and only to be opened or shut by mounting 
of merely stretching out his hand to accept dis- upon the wooden dressers beneath. From thd 
iineiions fore-destined to him, he should have to middle of the high stone-arched roof there hung 
speak, to hint, nay, perhaps, to explain clearly, a ponderous brazen lamp, out of use, as it would 
his readiness to be employed, and to rise from seem by the drapery oi jetty cobwebs that en- 
out the useless existence a garrison life had en- shrouded it, and whose radiance was probably 
tailed upon him. Why, after all, that was no originally intenfled to illumine the feasting pro* 
such great hardship, and he made up his mind, cess of the guests at the third table. As it was, 
Fau[enburg did hint, did speak, and, somehow had it still sent forth the rays which seemed for- 
or other, he round himself, instead of readiness ever dimmed, they would have only fallen on 
to accept, expressing a desire to be accepted, the blank surface of a huge board, wide enough 
Further than that, he could not go« He could to accommodate twenty people, and proportion- 
not beg. ately thick. At present, the interltir of this sub- 
Gloomy was Waldemar's haughty brow as he terranean hall, ' lighted up only by one blazing 
strode from his cousin's presence for the last fir-candle or torch, placed upon a chopping-bloek 
time, feelinff that he was now paying the price not far from the hearth, presented a tolerably 
of his past lolly, and conscious tnat between him accurate picture of "darkness visible." The 
and worldly advancement the breach was in all fire, which seejxied lost, and looked searcoly 
probability definitive. He must have loved Helen more than a bri ght sp ock in the yawnin^r, murky 
very sincerely, very profoundly, for the bitter chasm of the great chirr ney, cast now and ilieu 
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a red flicker upon the floor, but never rose into 
the companionable lustre of a flame. At one 
oorner of the hearth-stonCi her feet resting on 
the ground, sat Babeli, darning a worsted stock- 
ing by the uncertain fire-light ; while, at a little 
distance, upon a tall three-legged stool, sat 
Martin, mending a basket wherein to catch 
crabs. If there were but little to enliven the 
darkness of that grim old kitchen, its silence, at 
least, was not all unbroken. A gaunt wooden 
clcxsk, in one corner, ticked as though it were 
trying to keep itself company, while the osier 
t^rigs,* in the old huntsman's hands, seemed by 
their rustlings, as he twisted and wound them, 
to be putting themselves in mind of what they 
used to do when they were growling, and could 
^whisper any thing they chose among themselves 
in marshy places. The fire crackled and wheez- 
ed, as it will sometimes do, and the fir-candle 
indulged in certain spittings and sputterings, 
vrhich caused two dogs, crouching down upon 
the floor, to prick up their ears. Babeli, for 
her, might be described as silent, for she broke 
into nothing louder than a low, indistinct, mo- 
notonous muttering, whereby she appeared to 
communicate mysteriously with a deep bowl of 
brown earthenware, half buried in the ashes, 
and containing that sempiternal milk, which, for 
the purpose of cafe'au lait (a German woman's 
elixir of life, her nectar and ambrosia), goes 
simmering on from month to month, daily re- 
plenished, but never fresh, and upon whose sur- 
face the cream assumes the consistence and col- 
or of a moderately hard suet dumpling. Just 
as the sounds, whatever they were meant to ox- 
press, came frothing up to Babeli's lips, so did 
the most unwitcb-like contents of her small cal- 
dron go mumbling on, and manifesting from 
time to time by eloquent bubbles the unmistak- 
able ardor of ebullition within. And so they had 
remained since dark — the huntsman mending 
his basket, Babeli and her milk-bowl simmering 
away in converse unintelligible to human ears ; 
without-doors, the wind howling round the house 
and whirling off* chimney-pots and roof-tiles, and 
sounds enough in-doors, I warrant you, for those 
who might choose to note them. 

The kitchen-door opened, and a step was on 
the stairs ; Martin looked up, and then rose from 
his seat, Babeli turned round, and let her stock- 
ing drop. 

" Ah ! master, master I" she exclaimed, "why 
should you come at such an hour, and in such a 
way, as if you were your own ghost? and," add- 
ed the old woman, as she watched the stern 
expression which sat upon Waldemar's features, 
"are you sure you are not so?" 

" Wife !" said the huntsman, reprovingly. 

''Why, there have been such things before 
now," muttered Babeli; *'and I suppose you 
don't pretend to doubt that Edmund the Jied 
supped with the whole family in the knight's 
hall, up at the Nest, and drank their heahhs all 
round, at the self-same moment when he had 
been run through the body himself at the battle 
of Prague !" 

Waldemar walked up to the hearth, and throw- 
ing his cloak and cap upon the large table in 
t^ middle of the kitchen — 

** Well, Babeli, 1 can answer for not being my 
own ghost as yet, and for beins very positively 
myself in flesh, blood, and bones/' said he, taking 



advantage of a chair Martin had drawn forward, 
and spreading his hands out to warm them by 
the fire. 

Something in his look seemed to impress Ba» 
beli with an undefinable kind of awe, for, having 
resumed her place upon the corner of the hearth- 
stone, she sat cowering over the stocking, upon 
which she ceased to employ her fingers, and 
watched the baron for some seconds in silence. 
At length, • 

"That's why Gretel, the basset hound, 
wouldn't lie quiet," remarked she; "but must 
be whining and snifiing all evening, and running 
to the door yonder, and poking, and scratching 
at it. Come hither. Docks" she added, and, as 
soon as the dog had waddled to her side, " did 
ye nose him out, woman?" she continued, pat- 
ting its head, and talking low to it. " Did ye 
know that one of them was on the road, that one 
of the old race was coming home ? Did ye ?" 

The beast wagged its tail, and then, after 
gazing at Waldemar eamestty with its honest 
round eyes, brought its short crooked legs close 
to his chair, and laid its cold black nose upon 
his knee. 

What he saw in the fire none can tell, but he 
appeared for the moment very busy in following 
up either some vision it presented, or some 
thought to which it gave rise, and his notice 
was not attracted to the hound. 

"Pst! Pstl Gretel!" whispered Martin, al- 
most inaudibly, unwilling it would seem, to dis- 
ttirb his master's musings, but at the same time 
desirous that the dog should not be more slight- 
ed than could be helped. Gretel, no longer 
wagging her tail, came and assumed a place by 
tbeTnnUman's side. ^ ^ 

' ** Those rooms of my mother's, Babeli," said 
Waldemar, breaking silence at length, but look- 
ing as intently as before at the fire. ^^They are 
stHl comfortable (tnough." 

*' That shows, master, that you haven't beeo 
inside them this long, long time. Why, the 
flooring of the bed-room is broken up, that you 
may see the staves and rafters below that it rests 
upon, and as to the rats and mice, they've eaten 
the bed curtains into tatters, and the very last 
time I went in I was well-nigh flown at by a 
great big brute of a rat, that was lying on th& 
tapestry sofa. With a whole litter of young ones 
about her. I wonder what I should have done^ 
if I had not had Knapp, the old terrier with roe i 
At it they went, the mother rat and he, and; in 
the end, he worried 'em all ; but I had 'em to 
clear away, and a good half day's work it was. 
I don't know whether those rooms are comforta- 
ble even to look at, but they wouldn't be so to 
live, in I should thinW 

*^ Well," rejoined the baron, in the same half 
dreaming way, *^ that can be easily repaired, I 
suppose ; a few planks of wood on the floor, and 
a few yards of stufi'for curtains, and — " 

Babeli clutched one knee in each bony hand^ 
and sticking out her skinny elbows, till she pre- 
sented more the appearance of some complicated 
hieroglyphic on a Chinese tea-chest than aujr 
thing else. 

*^ Mercy on us!" she exclaimed, as she 
brought the full force of her sharp eyes to bear 
upon Waldemar, ^^ mercy on us, how he talks ! 
re-floor rooms, forsooth, and re-curtain beds! 
And so the wind sits that way, does it, master ? 
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and it seems all sasy to your mind ? The cock- 
oo ! but if that's the case, weUl begin to mend 
and clean, and brighten up, and put a new face 
on the old house, and patch np our Nest, and look 
about us as though the name of Falkenbars 
were something other than a mockery J And 
so, the traveling out to yonder gold island has 
been of some use? Juch A^/" and Babeli, 
growing more and more excited, snapped her 
fingers m thi air, and shook her fist at the wind. 
"Ay, ayl'* cried she, "bowl! roar, shriek 
and complain then, after all, that ye can't do 
mischief enough ; but we'll spite you with it all ! 
tear up trees, we'll plant fresh ones, whirl away 
stones, we'll build 'em up. Oh I the work we 
shall have to do ! Oh 1 tne hammering and the 
sawing, the knocking and the nailing, and the 
blithe songs of the workmen, to relieve us from 
all this death !" 

" Wife ! woman I Babeli !" interrupted Martin. 

" Hold your peace, bird-catcher ! Think of 
what we'll do. There are roofs to tile, to keep 
out the rain, and chimneys to put up, to battle 
with the wind — staircases to mend, and wooden 
panelings to pull down, to get rid of the stink 
of dead rats ; wells to set in order, that give us 
as much mud as they do water, and the lower 
wall of the terrace garden to build up, because, 
in wet weather, the earth rolls down after such 
a fashion through the gap, that one day the south 
side of the house '11 be undermined, and tumble 
nead over heels with a crash. Ye ceaseless 
howler 1" cried Babeli again, turning sharply 
round, and shaking her clenched hand at the 
wind, " I tell you, we'll spite ye yet, we will ! ye 
shan't crush the home of a Falkenburg about his 
ears, as though it were the shell of a snaU ! Where 
ye break wmdows, we'll make 'em good again ; 
and where ye unhinge old doors, we"ll shut new 
ones in your face ! Hurrah for the Gold Island ! 
Or, master ! is it possible, can it be ?" . . . and 
as she sprang to her feet, she positively shrieked, 
and tossing up her arms, joined them at length 
upon the top of her head, and, for a second or 
two, stood looking at Waldemar, as though she 
would tear his inmost thoughts out of his soul. 

But he, knowing her of old, and probably aware 
that the only way of weathering the storm of her 
tongue was to let it wear itself out, sat still, look- 
ing intently at the fire, while from time to time 
a melancholy kind of smile seemed attemptmg 
to hover about his lips. 

" Martin," said he, in a quiet tone, " throw a 
log upon the fire — ^it is cold here." 
. " To be sure !" resumed Babeli, in a lower 
tone, and almost as though connauning with her- 
self; " fool that I was not to see it at once 1 and 
I, too, who knew all along that it must come, 
and that the old house would be a great castle 
once more, and the NeetitseU be taken care of I 
— ^and a brave building-up it'll be! and sacks 
and sacks o' money it'll take only to make it 
weather-tight." (Waldemar shivered as the 
large root of a be^h-tree fell with a dull heavy 
sound from the huntsman's hand upon the fire, 
and frightened both the hounds.) " But we'll 
have Baron Sigismond's time bacK !" exclaimed 
the old woman, elevating her voice little by little, 
till it approached its former pitch of shrillness; 
" fires, blazing in the chimneys, and wine flow- 
ing from full casks (there's one cellar must be 
Ipuked to — ^the low one uMder the chapel-^once 



a dnngeon, as I've been told — it's under winter 
just now), we'll have butcher's meat by the 
cartful (it's long since I tasted any !) and fruit 
from the towns; fish shall come from the sea 
for us, and pheasants from the Bohemian woods. 
Many's the one I've roasted in the old master's 
time, and many's the hamper full of 'em I've 
seen come all the way from Prague. The times 
of the Long»Jboihtd are coming back, and the 
Lords, of Falkenburg shall be once more what 
they should be I Hurrah !" she screamed, " for 
the old tale that has twice come true ! Hurrah * 
for Sir Godfrey of the Gold Closet! Found 
again ! found again ! I knew it would end so — 
hurrah! for Fsdkenburg's luekl and were she 
ill-favored, and were she cross-grained, clever 
or silly, proud-hearted or kind, let her wear the 
old name, and save the old house. Juch ke I for 
the bride! the rich, the golden bride!" 

Waldemar sprang to his feet, and with one 
look before which Babeli quailed, and letting her 
arms drop by her side, and her head upon her 
breast, sunk back into her corner as though she 
had been positively struck : " Silence 1" thunder* 
ed he, in a tone so fierce that the very inanimate 
objects around seemed themselves to be afraid — 
and then, after a moment's pause, during which 
the blackness of the night seemed tranaierred to 
his brow ; " I am bringing heme no rich bride,'' 
said be. 

Babeli remained silent. The baron resumed 
his seat before thjB .fire, and kicked the end of 
the beechen log with his boot. When she had 
watched him stealthily for a short time. 

"You have no golden bride, ^ooaster?" said 
she quietly, 

"None?" 

"And have ye, then^ the gold without the 
bride ?" and she fixed a wistful glanee upon his 
clouded features. 

"None!" 

A tremendous crash was heard at this mo- 
ment. Babeli's countenance aesamed a strangC' 
ly savage expression ; " Ah i Howler !" she mut* 
tered somewhat after the way in which a dog 
growls that has been chastised ;. " go en at your 
old work ! ye know we can't spiie ye yet I that's 
the whole and entir^ stack otcf the chamber,, 
where he died that ye've got down now — ^ye 
always hated him worst for he kept ye out so> 
well. The Long-Toothed/ well! his times are 
not coming back again so quick — but we may 
spite ye yet, Howler, though it isn't to be so soon 
— ^the day may come! How '11 ye keep that 
out?" exclaimed she, suddenly, turning round 
upon Waldeniar with fresh courage, and unmis.^ 
takable anger. 

" Let it roar on," replied, he gloomilV. 

" And lay level with earth what was the home- 
of the old race!" she retorted, "be it so! but 
ye're not alone — ^there's another yet — a fru« one, 
though he ia a devil— -Ae could fight with the 
wind, I think. Master, why have ye not asked 
for the boy?" 

"How is he?" said Waldemar. 

"How is he !" echoed Babeli^ "ask Martin; 
he's more with him than any one else," and 
there was a decided touch of jealousy in her way 
of uttering these words. ^ 

Waldemar turned his head inquiringly towani 
the huntsman, but without speaking. 

" Why," said Martin, lowering his two hands 
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between his knees, and ceasing for a tnoment to 
work, "I don't rightly know what to make ont 
of yoong Lyalph. Will he ever be a good woods- 
man, it's what I can't say ; he knows nothing o' 
the habits of the game, though he'll stay oat 
readily firom dawn till moonrise, eat nothing, and 
tramp all the time. I never did see yet such a 
one as he is to bear every thing'-Kiold, heat, 
rain, wind, hunger, thirst — ^never tired, never. 
On he'll go ! afier no matter what, so long as 
he's after something; and that's what I can't 
rightly make^out in him. You see, master, he 
isn't familiar-like with the birds or beasts ; he 
VkiiyQx gu£88e8 'em, or knows what they're about 
when he doesn't see 'em just. It's m^ belief, 
and so I am obliged to say to him sometimes, for 
it's beyond my patience, and I can't help it ; it's 
my firm belief that he'd as soon shoot a dung- 
hill-cock as a pheasant ; and that, if a farm pi? 
would give him as much to do as a ten-antlered 
stag, he/d every bit as soon give it chase. It's 
what I can't make out," said the huntsman, 
shaking his head. 

" Ah I" murmured Waldemar, with a singular 
look, "he likes the pursuit,- does he ?" 

^^ And the danger, master," rejoined Martin ; 
** and the danger?' 

^' Indeed J" and Waldemar turned a more ani- 
mated look upon the man, and seemed to take 
more interest in his story. 

" Ay, master," resumed Martin, " you should 
have seen him one time, I mind above all others. 
About a month after you had been gone to foreign 
parts, Baron Max came down here to fetch him 
away to Farnheim, and staid here a whole day 
to have a shot or so. Weil, w*e started off early, 
only us three, and we bad not been out two hours, 
when we sprang a boar— «ucA a boar 1" ejacu- 
lated Martin ; " not an ordinary beast, but an old 
fellow I've known a mifrhty time, and to whom 
I'dgivea the n^me of Bluebeard (it's a way of 
mine," observed Martin, apologetically; ^'I 
know them by nicknames wifen they last long) . 
As I said then, we sprang him, and I knew the 
old sinner at once, for one of the toughest in the 
land. ^ Hunt him I' cries young Lyulph. - * It 
can't be,' says I, ^ it won't do ;' and then Baron 
Max puts his hand upon the boy's shoulder, and, 
to my fancy, just clean looks him through with his 
pale blue eye, and then, turning round to me (it 
wasn't all more than the matter of a second), 
* Never mind, Martin,' said he; ^we will hunt 
the boar.' Well, we did hunt him : for, as luck 
would have it, he'd got into the low wood, where 
it was well-nigh all thicket, and he couldn't run 
far. Every now and then, he broke cover, and 
ffot into an open alley, but, as I said, we kept 
him tolerably hemmed in to the narrow paths, 
and good sport enough we had — not that I quite 
approve of Baron Max either, when he^s out; 
be 8 too restless, to my mind, for a good sports- 
man, and then he talkt, but that's nothing to the 
purpose — my business is with the boy. All at 
once, we missed him, and he didn^t answer, 
when we called — never mind how long we were 
seeking him ; that's nothing to the purpose nei- 
ther ; we found, him at last — ^him and old Blue- 
beard both." 

Waldemar started slightly, and seemed to 
grow more attentive still. 

" There they were, face to face, as one may 
say, with not more tban fifteen paces between 



'em, and hard to tell it would have been which 
was the fearfulest o' the two." 

" I know," mumbled Babeli, parenthetically, 
'^ and I wouldn't have given six kreutzers for the 
boar, if the elf-child had flown at him." 

" Their eyes glowered at one another," con- 
tinued the huntsman, '^ as though they had been 
burning coals, and it is my unalterable belief 
that the boy it was that kept that boar at bay ; 
he ^as backed against a tree with a cutlass in 
his right hand, clutched as firm as if he'd been 
a grown up man, instead of a thing of only nine 
years odd ; his teeth were set, and his feet look- 
ed as though they would gripe into the ground, 
all his whole little body was a-swelling, that the 
like of it never was seen." 

'* "^Qj^ ^^^^^ poodle of Doctor Faustus !" 
growlSr Babeli, **it got behind the stove and 
swelled — and why not he ?" 

"I declare I did not think he could be but a 
little chap, when we came upon him then," pur- 
sued Martin, '* he looked to me quite big, and 
while his eye never for one moment left off" glar- 
ing at the eye o' the boar, his nostrils seemed to 
smoke and snort like those of a war-horse; if 
any one had told me that fire came out of 'em, I 
shouldn't have been a bit surprised." 

"How does he know it didn't, I wonder," 
muttered Babeli, with a half contemptuous glance 
at her spouse, " I dare say it didr^ 

" And how did the affair end ?" asked Walde- 
mar, with real concern. 

"Why," said Martin, "the end was curious 
enough : we were behind the boar, you see, on 
the border of a copse, and they two were in a bit 
of a clearing like. Baron Max makes a sign to 
me that the boar must be shot ; now, that I 
knew as well as he, but if you'll believe me, 
master, though I have both good hand and good 
eye, I could no more have shot at him myself, 
with the boy there, right before him, in a straight 
lin^, than I could have taken aim at the apple on 
the child's head, that is told of in the history of 
William Tell — I couldn't have done it, Master, 
I couldn't. Now, Baron Max, he saw that, and 
he took up his gun quite cool, and somehow I 
think his whble and entire manner grew to be 
different just then. I can see him, when I think 
it over, take his aim, and put his finger to the 
trigger, but I can't see no more, because I shut 
my eyes quick, and only opened 'em when I 
heard young Lyulph shout * Hurrah I' for I don't, 
to this hour, remember having heard the report 
o' the piece. When I looked up again, there lay 
the boar on the grass, with two round holes at 
the back of his head, as neat and exact between 
his two ears as if he'd been measured for 'em, 
and the blood a-trickling out of 'em slowly over 
his bristly, black hide. Well," added Martin, 
after a inoment's pause, during which he seem- 
ed to reflect over the whole scene, " Old Blue- 
beard was a tough 'un in his day. but he won't 
never do no more harm now." 

" Which is more than can be said o' the boy. 
devil," grumbled Babeli. 

" Never was young Lyulph so well pleased as 
on that day," observed the huntsman ; " and my 
belief is, that he has been on the look-out for 
such another adventure every time he has gone 
into the woods ever since ; but, as I said before, 
if the "Cardinal" yonder were only as danger- 
ous as Bluebeard, heM every bit as lief hi^it 
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him ; a wild boar doa't seem to yonog Lyulph to 
be anyways a nobler beast than a gobbling old 
turkey-cock — it's what 1 can't make out." 

" Perhaps, if it were a human being, he would 
like it better than either," remarked, thought- 
fully, Waldemar ; *' perhaps he is born to be a 
soldier." 

" Perhaps he is," echoed Babeli, whose stock 
of patience in preserving silence seemed ex- 
hausted; "but he wants clothes," and while 
propounding this sentence, she looked Waldemar 
>neadra8tly in the face, and folded her arms, as if 
resolutely preparing for a fight. 

Falkenburg returned her look, but more in 
amaze than anger. 

• "Master," said Babeli, assuming a calmer 
tone and manner than was habitual to ^jk " men 
never seem to understand these thin^^i)ut to 
fancy that children's clothes grow upon trees, 
like plums and pears, waitine^ for to be picked. 
That isn't true ; no," and she shook her head. 
"I've dressed him these nine year an' more, 
with odds and ends, that remained from one's 
wardrobe and another's, and weren't so^d ; but I 
haven't got any thing to dress hiKi with now, 
master, and he must have clothes. I'll spin linen 
by the hour, and by the yard ; but flax is dear 
this year, and flax 1 must have, for the boy must 
have shirts." 

At the sudden starting into life of these prosaic 
realities, Waldemar let his head droop upon his 
hand, and appeared to be laboring to understand, 
trying to bring the thing home to him, as it 
were ; but at the last sentence we have regis- 
tered of Babeli's harangue, he suddenly rose, 
and waving his hand, signified to her to hold her 
peace. 

Still, there was no anger in his bearing ; but 
only a kind of oppression — he seemed wearied, 
and anxious to be alone. After a silence of sev- 
eral minutes, during which the clock ticked, the 
milk-bowl simmered, the fire crackled, and the 
fir candle sputtered as before, Waldemar rose, 
and asked for a light to go to bed. 

"I'm tired," said he, stretching himself, and 
rubbing his forehead with both hands, as if he 
wanted to brush away some tiresome thought, 
which stuck like a bramble to his brain. 

Far into the night did Waldemar sit in the 
solitude of bis own gloomy chamber. The fire 
died away upon the hearth, brand after brand 
burnt out and fell to ashes, and yet he sat on, 
seeming as though he were condemned to count 
every spark as it was extinguished. Most part 
of the time he rested his elbows on his knees, 
and, with his head tightly held between his 
two hands, looked the fire through and through, 
as though he expected it to speak ; but everv 
now and then he twitched at his hair, as though 
to get rid of something that hurt him. It was the 
thorns upon the branible, and they did hurt him. 
As the air got damp and chilly toward the ap<« 

f)roach of morning, Waldemar threw himself 
istlessly upon his bed, but he could not sleep. 
A kind of dreary dreaminess came over him, 
worse even than the torment of any definite wak- 
inc thought. Visions of events fantastic rose up 
beiore him, and he was engaged in impossible 
struggles. The image of Helen floated dimly 
in the distance, escorted by a long line of armed 
knights and jeweled dames. He was endeavor- 
ing with all his might to take the Falcon's Nest 



by storm, bat, somehow or other, the Falcon 
prevented him, screaming like a fury all th^ 
while ; then he tried to olasp Helen's hand in his 
own, and a black cloud always rose up between 
them, and a shrill ivoioe kept on crying, ^* Howr 
will ye keep out the wind?" and, "Young Ly- 
ulph must have shirts I" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

When came the waking hours, and Waldemar 
rose, it was with a feeling of oppression he never 
remembered to have experienced. The bright 
sun came pouring in with unusual brilliancy, 
and through the opened window rushed the full 
tide of the healthiest autumnal breeze that ever 
gave strength to jaded nerves ; but the wind re- 
freshed not Waldemar's heated brow, neither 
did the sunlight cheer him. He would have shot 
out the golden rays if he could, for they seeroed 
only to point out to him more clearly that from 
which he would have given worlds to escape. 

Waldemar had never vet grappled with the 
positive reality of his position. During the few 
years that intervened oetween his father's death 
and his own coming of age, he rather amused 
himself than otherwise, by any debts he could 
manage to contract. These were, as may be 
supposed, not considerable, but they still fulfiNed 
their chief purpose, that of worrying his guard- 
ian-cousin, the staid Christopher. Never was 
guardianship so fraught with troubles and diffi- 
culties as bis, and when it ended, it would be 
hard to say which of the two rejoiced more 
thereat, guardian or ward. Some small amount 
of capital, did, as I have already said, come intb 
Waldemar's hands at his majority, and to that 
he immediately applied as a resource for the 
every-day occurrences of life. This lasted until 
the moment, when the probable chance of a brill- 
iant marriage rafted Falkenburg's notions of 
what he was likely to have, and what be would 
do with it when he got it, a deg^ree higher, and, 
even when this scheme failed, though he felt 
disappointed at not having gained tohat he hud 
pursued, no positive necessity came upon him in 
a tangible shape. Enough still remained of his 
"all' to suffice for a few months, and the reflec- 
tion that it was his "all," rarely obtruded itself 
upon Waldemar. His was one of those natures 
(far more common than is supposed) whose high 
aspirations are the farthest possible removed 
from every thing like interest or desire of posi- 
tive gain, and yet, for whose wide-spreading and 
splendor-loving activity, wealth is the indispens- 
able concoqiitant. He cared so little, in fact, 
for the mere want of fortune when unassociated 
with other aims nearer to his ambition or bis 
heart, that the determination to marry Helen, 
and live upon what he had, did not cost him 
more than the reflection of a few moments. 
What aroused him from his day-dream, with a 
stunning shock, was the sudden collision with 
the homely details of poverty. As yet— our 
reader must have perceived it long ago— neither 
Waldemar's education, nor his habits of life had 
done any thing in the way of impressing him 
with a strict sense of duty. He lived unfettered 
by any thought for another ; master at once and 
servant of bis own will. Of bis brother, as of a 
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being dependent upon himself by every law of 
nature and of man, he had scarcely thonght at 
all. Lyulph was a child; Babeli and Martin 
took care of him — so far, all seemed to go on 
rightly enough, and Waldemar never looked for- 
ward to the tinie when Lyulph would grow out 
of his childhood, and when Martin and Babeli 
must cease to be his tutors. 

The mission which carried Waldemar to En- 
gland was in ail respects em unfortunate one ; 
for, handsomely remunerated for it by his own 
government, it had accustomed him. during a 
few months more, to a style and manner of life 
which he had no means of continuing, and which 
it had never entered his mind he must give up. 

That a Falkenburg might want money, that 
he knew ; but that a Falkenburg should be so 
poor as to need the necessaries of life, that came 
upon him with startling suddenness. 

Waldemar, I have said, was stunned, and could 
Dot yet bring home to himself the case in all its 
positive bearings. He had but a comparatively 
small acquaintance with his ancestral abode, 
beyond the mere fact of knowing that he pos- 
sessed it; but now, Babeli's ominous expres- 
sions had impressed him with a dim conscious- 
ness of the possibility of the words *' houseless 
and roofless,'' assuming in his case, a distinct 
and positive meaning, and ceasing to be figures 
of speech. 

On leaving his room, Waldemar took in hand 



some keys which he had caused^artin to de- in contact with his finger. Seizing what lay 
liver to him overnight, and slo\ny descending within his grasp, and bringing it to the light, he 



the broad. stone stairs, arrested his course before 
a door of black carved oak, opening into the 
vestibule, and upon the same line with the door 
of the RitterscuU, 

After trying several keys, which refused to 
turn in the rusty lock, Waldemar at length suc- 
ceeded in forcing the dark portal to revolve upon 
its hinge, and entered the apartment into which 
it led. It was pitch-dark, unless where, here 
and there, a ray struggling through the cracks 
in the window-shutters fell like a white thread 
upon the floor. The bolts and bars undone (and 
this was no easy task, for they were rust-eaten 
like the lock), daylight poured in through two 
large French windows that looked into the gar- 
den, and commanded a view of the verdant slopes, 
and the woods beyond, crowned by the Falcon's 
Nest. This first room led into another chamber, 
the darkened windows of which Waldemar pro- 
ceeded also to unmask, and whence the prospect 
was the same, except that from the farthest one 
might be obtained a peep into the nearly circu- 
lar valley, and a glance of the brawling silver 
stream. 

The two rooms, when thrown open, discover- 
ed a goodly space, and constituted a handsome^ 



room, you could perceive the rafters, on which 
the parquet itself had rested. In the outer apart- 
ment, however, this was not the case, and the 
remnant of a motl^aten carpet spread out to 
the footsteps the faoing colors of its thread-bare 
flowers. 

Waldemar threw open one of the windows, 
for the smell was stifling of dust, damp, and all 
that is attendant upon the long absence of light 
and air. As he psissed in survey all the various 
objects contained in that deserted room, the form 
of his mother seemed to rise up familiarly beside 
him, and he could almost fancy he felt her near 
him. In the corner, near the second window, 
stood a work-table, whereat he well remember- 
ed to have seen her seated some few weeks be- 
fore her death, making baby-caps for the unborn, 
the child whose birth was to be paid for with 
her life. Waldemar looked at the table long and 
curiously, pulling out, one after the other, all its 
drawers', and examining its hidden nooks and 
niches, discernible only to those who knew its 
secret springs. In a little discolored silk bag, 
or packet, that had once been blue, lay a heap 
of what are in French called ckifforu^ and which 
have no appropriate name in any other tongue. 
Waldemar took them up one bygone, and each 
bit of old ribbon, and each strip of muslin, or 
net, seemed* to furnish some lost link in the bro- 
ken chain of his boyish days. At the bottom of 
the bag, Waldemar felt something sharp come 



?rasp, 
found a child's cap. It was unfinished, and in 
the long, dangling border of narrow lace, yet 
unsewn, femained a needle, so rusty that it could 
not be sepitrated from the slight web around it. 
Might not this be the very last work she had 
ever done ? How long, before death stifiened 
her hand, had this dropped from the hold of the 
mothers fingers, worki^ for her child ? Her 
child ! The word seemed to strike upon Wal* 
demar's conscience, as the sharp prick of the 
needle had struck upon his flesh. Her child I 
what would the mother say if she should s^ him 
now? 

Waldemar turned from the table, and walking 
away, dropped into a seat near the open window, 
and fell into a profound reverie. On the wall, 
opposite to him, hung a full-length portrait of 
Baron Sigismond, matching in size one, on the 
corresponding panel, of the last Lord of Falken- 
burg. Wal£mar mechanically fixed his gaze 
upon his grandfather's countenance, wherein 
blended such a singular mixture of joviality and 
sternness ; perhaps he was busy searching in his 
features for the outward trace of those passions 
and propensities which had entailed ruin upon 
his race, when he was aroused by a strange in< 



enfilade ; but that within them attested ruin and | cident. The report of a gun, the whizzing of a 
devastation beyond what is common to uninhab- , bullet above his head, and the dead, flat sound 
lied places. The inner one was a bed-cham- of something hit by the same projectile. It was 



ber, while the outer one had evidently been once 
a lady's sitting-room. Traces of ^^the lovely 
w^hereabouts of woman" lingered yet upon the 
mouldering articles of furniture ; and the mil- 
dewed walls themselves bore witness, by a thou- 
sand little marks, to the fact of feminine fingers 



the work ot a second. Waldemar started up, 
and looked around him — nothing I but on giving 
another casual glance at his grandfather's pic- 
ture, he became aware that the left eye was shot 
out. 

Ere he could acquire any more definite knowl- 



baving strayed over their damp surface. True edge of what had occurred, or of how it had 
enough, as Babeli had said, the flooring of the happened, he was surprised by a wild cry close 
bed'Chamber had given way in several spots; behind him from the garden. A shadow fell 
and through one hole, toward the centre of the upon the floor at his feet, and a form bounded 
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through the open window into the middle of the 
room, shrieking: 

" Hnrrah 1 hurrah ! brought him down, by the 
cuckoo I brought him dowj 1 Hit in the black ! 
Hurrah I" ^ 

" Lyulph 1" said Waldemar, but bis tone, 
though graye, was not so harsh as might be ex- 
pected. 

The boy started, and turned round, as though 
he had heard a supernataral call, and letting the 
butt-end of his gun drop suddenly upon the 
floor, he stood — ^not knowing whether to advance 
or to recede, to sulk or to submit, to tremble or 
to retort — ^tha Tery image of confusion. 

Since we have seen him, the *^ elf-child" had 
grown surprisingly, and he looked now far more 
like a lad of twelve years old than one of nine ; 
he had " shot up," as the nurses call it, and was 
slender in proportion to his height. Time had 
undeniably wrought improvement in face and 
feature; and it was impossible, as you gazed 
upon that high, open, brow, upon that bright, 
azure eye, and marked the evidences of courage 
and of pride, in the swelling nostril, and curling 
lip (chiseled both of them as by a statuary's art), 
it was impossible not to confess that there stood 
before you one of the very Jiandsomest boys it 
might ever be your lot to behold. Of a surety, no 
adornment was lent to his beauty by the rich- 
ness or taste of his outward vestments. Max 
Eberstein's epithet of ^^ goat-herd " was the only 
applicable one, and poor must have been the 
peasant, whose son could boast of no better sa.rh. 
Torn here, patched there, soiled every where, 
was the clothing of this scion of one of the no- 
blest houses in all Europe; and as 'he leaned 
upon his small, long-barreled gun, the wavj 
curls of his flaxen hair brushed back from his 
forehead, and the crimson blush he could not 
master, mantling over his whole countenance, 
the very poorness of ||is attire would have war- 
ranted a stranger in supposing he was some 
prince in disguise, whose identity had that mo- 
ment been discovered. 

**fjyulph," repeated Waldemar, in the same 
tone, the unangered gravity of which seemed 
far more to iihpress the boy than any expression 
of indignation could have done ; " Lyulph, why 
have you done that?" and he pointed to the 
portrait of Baron SigLsmond. 

His brother's tone and manner were so en- 
tirely new to him, that the chiki was positively 
embarrassed for a moment, and almost hung his 
head ; but in a second, looking up and regain- 
ing his former assurance : 

*^ I was on the hill up yonder," said he, '^ after 
■the rabbits (the Nest's full of them), when I saw 
all these windows open — ^that, I never saw be- 
fore — and I couldn't think what had happened,' 
so I was coming down to see. All at once, 
from behind the big juniper-bush, there, to the 
right, I watched one of the sun's rays fall plump 
on something I couldn't make out. I thins now 
it must have been the tip of the nose, but I took 
it for the eye of an owl, or some other big bird 
— such a lot of them roost about here — and I 
don't quite know why I shot at it ; but I didn't 
miss, and it wasn't a bad shot either, if you only 
look where the juniper-bush stands." 

Waldemar gazed at his boy-brother, and the 
needle in the baby-cap seemed to prick his very 
heart. * 



"Lyulph^" said he, at length,' aiiter a panto 
of a lew seconds, *' see there 1" and wim bus 
hand, he pointed to a scroll at the bottom of tbo 
frame, on whieh was inscribed the name and 
title of the figure portrayed; **see there, and 
tell me whetl^r you think what you have done 
ia right." 

*' See where ?" asked the boy. 

*^ There, right before you," and Walderoar's 
finger again pointed to the inscription. 

^' What, that long string of blaiok marks, that 
looks upon the gold exactly like a large eel 
winding through the bed of a pond ? but those 
are letter s,^^ said he, as though that fact* alone 
sufficiently authoxisEed a disclaimer on his part; 
" I can't read." 

Waldemar looked down, and the needle in the 
baby-cap was very busy. 

His mother* $ son I 

After once or twice passing his fingers through 
his hair, with an appearance of positive embar- 
rassment, he held out his hand to his brother. 

"Come hither, child," he added, as the latter 
seemed almost to hesitate ; ** are yon afraid of 
me?" 

"Afraid!" echoed thp boy^ proudly; "I'aa 
afraid of nothing I" 

^^ Because he fears nothing," argued Falken- 
burg's conscience ; " he fears not me ; his con- 
fidence has no better ground than his own 
daring," and again the baby-cap pressed upon 
him as though it had been of lead instead of lace. 

By the sioe of Waldemar's chair was a large 
old-fashioned stool, toward which he drew his 
brother. Lyulph did not resist, but he stared at 
the baron with a sort of awful astonishment, and 
somewhat as though he had suddenly seen start 
into life and action, one of the legends whereby 
his infancy had been haunted. 
. " Lyul ph, ' ' commenced Falkenburg, with gen- 
tle gravity, " do yon know who used to live in 
these rooms, where we now are?" 

" The women of our race, didn't they ?" 

"No; the ladies of Falkenburg inhabited in 
common the apartments above these, and their 
state receiving-rooms were in the south wing, 
overlooking the terraced garden; these cham- 
bers never had but one inmate, Lyulph— ^wf 
mother r^ 

" Mother !" repeated the boy. With a strange 
accent, and then, fixing an ardent]y4nquisitive 
glance upon Waldemar, as though he had re- 
solved, once for all, to arrive at the truth ; "wiu 
she like Babeli ?" inquired he, anxiously. 

This sudden, sheurp attack upen the sweetest, 
holiest of all his memories and affections, went 
nigh to make Falkenburg bound from off bis 
seat ; and then he bethought him of the bitterly 
negleeted state of a child for whose ears the 
word "mother" had no softening sense, and his 
heart bled within him for the untutored being 
by his side* 

" Like Babeli I" he echoed, forcing his lips to 
utter the same words. " Poor boy ! she was so 
fair, so gentle, Lyulph, so beautiful, so kind! 
have you never tried to fancy— -to picture her 
to yourself?" The child shook his head with a 
persistent air of unchanged surprise. "Po you 
not wish that you had seen her?" 

The boy drew nearer to his brother, and, after 
casting an uncertain gknce all around him : 

"I ought to wish it, ought I not?'* asked he, 
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in a subdued tone, and inTolantarily obeying the 
dictates of newly-awakened natural instinet. 

*' You wiU wish it," said Falkenburg, " when- 
ever you are able to judge of the value of snoh 
a mother as was ours." 

" Oura /'' repeated the child, as he cast an- 
other wondering glance at his brother; ^''our 
mother ! — your oiother and my mother — ^that is 
-what I can not understand. When the hen 
partridge has a covey, they are all of the same 
size, and there's never one a? big as herself, 
while the others are unfledged.'' 

Waldemar smUed. " There is a distance of 
many years, Lynlph," observed he, '^between 
your birth and mine, and yet my mother and 
your mother are the same, and we are brothers." 

" But," continued Lyulph, still, as it would 
appear, unconvinced : '^ brothers play together j 
look at Peter, the charcoal-burner's children, 
they are four of them, but they are all of the 
isame size and age." 

" Not quite," rejoined Waldemar, with a smile, 
*' but perhaps very nearly so. I grant you that 
it is very seldom brothers are separated by so 
many years as we are, but that does not alter 
the relationship." 

'* ^oys are boys," persisted Lyulph, shaking 
his head, *^ and men are men ; but men and boys 
can't be brothers and do the tame things to- 
gether. ^^ 

"That is," replied Waldemar, "you think, 
rightly enough, that when people are older than 
voa are, Lyulph, they will keep out of mischief ; 
out don't you think that something else besides 
mischief may be done in this world? If one 
brother is a man, don't you think, for instance, 
that he may teach the brother who is a boy ?" 

"Teach I" echoed Lyulph; "why, that's what 
IVlartin does, and he's an ancestor! I'm sure 
Martin must be more than a hundred years old." 
he added, parenthetically. " Well, Martin taught 
me how to bait a hook, and where to find the 
crabs, and how to pin an eel, and how to shoot 
•^•no he didn't though !" said he, correcting him- 
self; " / knew that always, but the hooks, and 
the crabs, and the eels, and a whole lot more 
things, he taught me. Oh ! for teaching^ Martin '11 
do well enough, but then he's an ancestor.^^ 

"And you suppose," remarked Waldemar, 
*^that if he had brothers, they would be all 
grandfathers." 

Lyulph shook his head. "He's past that," 
said he, " he can't -have brothers, only great- 

freat-great-grandchildren, with white heads*«- 
e's an anoes^tor." 
"But, Lyulph," resumed Waldemar, giving 
up in despair the idea, of making the child com- 
prehend the real meaning of the word brother, 
which to his sense evidently signified complete 
companionship ; " do you think nothing is to be 
taught-in this world but crab-catching, and snipe- 
shooting ? You see you could not just now read 
your grandfather's name beneath his picture — 
that is not as it should be — you must he able 
soon to read, and write too, as every body else 
does." 

" And then be obliged to know all those dread- 
ful stories, all those horrid things that Babeli is 
always talking about I" replied the boy, with a 
kind of shudder. 

" No, Lyulph," said his brother ; " not that — 
but you would road m fine old books all that 



great warriors did in the times when German 
emperors were the : lords of the world, and all 
that is recorded of those who bore our own 
name." • 

The boy looked wistfully at his brother, and 
seemed as though he were reflecting. - 

"That is just what Max told me, while I was 
at Farnheim,^' observed he. 

"Max was right," reioined Falkenburg. 
" Well, and don't you think if yon had a kind, 
gentle young mother, who would teach you 
your letters, and never be angry with you, don't 
you tiiiink you should like to learn ?" 

"A yottng mother?" echoed Lyulph — "moth 
ers are always old." 

" Should you like her better if she were your 
sister?" inquired- Waldemar, thinking he was 
coming nearer to his point. 

"Sisters are little girls," retorted Lyulph, 
with an air- of contempt utterly impossiole to 
describe. 

" Then tell me, my boy," resumed Waldemar, 
with a patience that astonished himself — "what 
are young women, if they can be neither sisters 
nor mothers ?" 

The child meditated for a moment. 

" Wives !" said he, as though he were an- 
nouncing a great discovery. " Wives, like Frau 
von Heidenstein." 

" So /" and Falkenburg fell into a fit of mus- 
ing. 

" Frau von Heidenstein came over to Farn- 
heim with your friend Fritz," continued the boy, 
" and she told me herself she was his wife, so 
you see I know it. She talked to me too about * 
reading and writirfg, and I liked her very well, 
and I taught her to set traps for singing birds, 
goldfinches and bulfinches, and all the rest. I 
would never show a ivoman how to catch any 
nobler game!" said, disdainfully, the infantine 
Hippolytus. 

At this moment, Martin's voice was heard in 
the court calling for his young master. 

Lyulph start^ up and seized his gun. 

" We must be quick,'' said he, " or the dew 
will be oflf the grass — viftn't you come ?" 

"No," answered Waldemar, "I have much 
to do." 

"/»-rfoons?" exclaimed the boy, as though 
the association of a serious occupation with any 
thing save the woods and plains were monstrous. 

Before Waldemar could reply, Martin's voice 
was heard again, and L3rulph <had disappeared. 

Waldemar rose from his seat,' and after one or 
two turns up and down the room^ stopped before 
his mother's work-table, with his' e^es resting 
mechanically upon the baby-cap. Suddenly a 
shadow again fell upon the floor, and L3rulph 
was once more at his side. 

*"Do you think," Miid he, with all the marks 
of having run back hastily to ask the question : 
" do you think, if I had what you call a new 
mother, that she would give -me a beautiful 
black horse, and a crimson cloak, all covered 
with gold, and two large grayhounds just like 
what is to be seen in the picture in the hall" 
(he alluded to a portrait of his great grandfather 
at the age of fourteen), "that, I call a brother," 
he pursued, "he don't look bigger than me — 
but do you think she would give me such a cloak, 
and such a horse, and such dogs ?" 

"I can not tell," replied Waldemar, gravely, 
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aod, pntiing his arm round the ofaild's neck, and 
drawing hiu toward him : " but could you not 
love her withcut that?" 

"I don't know," said Lyulph, "but if she 
would give me all I say, and make me really 
and truly the jncture'i h other y I would teach her 
to make springs for woodcocks, that I would ! 
and even, if she could be brought not to be afraid 
— but of course that is not to be thought of," 
(here the wonted contempt pieroed again through 
his discourse), "or else, if she couid be brought 
not to be afraid, I would positively teach her to 
fire a gun, and she might bring down a bird like 
a man! Tell her that !" 

And accompanying these words with a tri- 
umphant air which seemed to imply that, in his 
mind, nothing could resist such an inducement, 
Lyulph broke from his brother's half embrace, 
and darting through the window, was seen, a 
moment after, climbing up the hill by Martin's 
side. 

As Waldemar watched the receding form of 
the boy, he thought with affright of his state of 
wild ignorance and utter nncuTtivation. AD the 
future duties he must perform, rose up, threat- 
ening and phantom-like, before him ; and as his 
eyes restea mechanically on the baby-cap, he 
read upon its caul, as distinctly as ever he had 
read any thing in his life: "There are cases 
where a love-match is a crime 1" Helen's voice 
had uttered the words — why should they recur 
to him then ? 

He snatched up the cap and crushed it in his 
b£uid, but the needle pricked him to the bone, 
and when he again laid down his mother's last 
work the crumpled lace was* stained with blood 
— his heart's blood — trace of the sacrifice that 
must be. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Whatever may be the particular faults and 
imperfections of women (none of which do I in- 
tend to deny or dispute), avarice is one from 
which I believe them to be exempt. I do not 
mean to say that there exist not upon our earth 
certain skinny-armed spinsters, and certain fear- 
ful old females, whose very fingers seem formed 
to bke upon iHin, as though they were sugar- 
nippers, and whose inmost souls are jaundiced 
by the reflection of perpetually contemplated 
gold ; but there is a form of covetousness, most 
common to the other sex, and whereof I firmly 
believe no woman has ever yet been found 
guilty : I mean the love of wealthy for its own 
sake, and I proceed to explain my meaning more 
fully. • 

The girls are countless who, unpossessed of 
fortune themselves, marry men they do not and 
can not love, often even giving up those their 
own hearts have chosen^ and sacrificing all their 
future happiness to a certain conventional idea 
of Necessity, which they have been taught to 
respect beyond all other things, and which rules 
over them with tyrant sway. Nothing can be 
more common than this : but, if into the hands 
of any— even the most frivolous — of these mis- 
guided materialists, you could suddenly place 
the wealth she has worshiped all her life, put- 
ting thus at her own free disposal the means of 



luxury, she would have immolated herself to 
obtain, what will she do? how will she act? 
She will follow the bent of her mere inclination, 
wherever that may tend. While, in a similar 
position, ninety-nine men out of a hundred treat 
their own riches as a kind of obligation imposed 
upon them to obtain at least an equal amount of 
fortune from their wives, and lament over them- 
selves for the rupture of some heart-chain to 
which they are most voluntarily self-condemned, 
I do not believe that the woman, however self- 
ish, has existed of whom it can be recorded 
that, possessing opulence hersel|', she has hesi- 
tated, through any worldly consideration, at as- 
sociating her fate to the object her affections 
(or her caprice) may have marked oat, no mat- 
ter in what degree he may happen to be un- 
favored by fortnne. Mind, 1 do not pretend that 
if her inclination has never pointed to any one 
definite person, she will not then listen to other 
counsels — ^to those, of ambition, for instanee^- 
and join her hoards to illostrious birth, high rank, 
glorious lame, or predominating pditieal influ- 
ence ; I merely say that, if her heart or imagw 
ination have reflected any given image, she wi)i 
allow no interested calculations to efface it, so 
long as she be possessed in her own person of 
those ample pecuniary resources, without which 
she has from infancy grown up to think life im- 
possible. 

I am the more-disposetl to vindicate the mag- 
nanimity cf women upon this point, that I fear ft 
is somewhere about the only one in which they 
uniformly and unceasingly rise superior to the 
other sex in generosity. 

I think you will c^ree with me that Lily Cam- 
eron furnishes a tolerably exact specimen of the 
height to which mental and moral nullity may 
attain in a faultlessly beautiful denizen of the 
iDprld. Lily knew nothing of strong parpose 
oi* high resolve, of devotion or self-sacrifice, of 
"rapt enthusiasm" or real sentiment, although 
she prated prettily enough about them all, from 
time to time ; and yet, after the first bewildering, 
distracting (for such it was with her) joy at her 
sudden heiress-ship was past, Lily's thoughts 
wandered. ... Do not be angry ; I must not tell 
you just now whither they wandered — the time 
IS not yet come ; but suffice it to say, that Lady 
Marlowe's«bright-haired niece did in nothing un- 
dermine my theory touching the comparative 
disinterestedness 01 women. 

Six thousand a year ! it was a dream that 
might have troubled many a steadier brain ; and 
so utterly, so entirely unexpected |oo ! 

The bequest of her whole property, landed and 
funded, to her youthful cousin, was accompanied, 
in the will of " the Leddy o' Garvie," by the two 
following lines, written in her own hand, and in 
characters rendered nearly illegible by age and 
illness : " I hope she may know better how to 
hold to my money than she did to the puir bairn, 
Harry Comyn's hair, of which, naithtess, I can 
not find that he ever bestowed a lock on any one 
else alive." 

And this lost love-token, given by a dead child, 
was the slender thread to which Lilian's fortune 
hung suspended ! Old Mrs. Comyn harbored no 
affection for her fair relative ; on the contrary, 
she rather nurtured feelings of dislike toward the 
"jade," as she termed her, who could regard so 
lightly what she would have given all her treas* 
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area to possess; but her last days were haunted 
by the phantom of the boy she had idolized, point- 
ings to his beautiful cousin as to the only object 
of all his infantine aspirations, and there, where 
he had bestowed a part of himself as a remem- 
brance, his doting grandmother felt^ as it were, 
compelled by his memory to bestow all her 
"worldly gear. She seemed, in so doing, to go 
contrary to her own wishes, but when it was all 
settled, to derive a sort of mysterious satisfac- 
tion fVom the thought that most assuredly she 
had "pleasured Harry." 

And while Lilian was dreaming golden dreams, 
and modeling the future to her desires, where 
inras our little Helen ? 

The contents of Max Eberstein's letter, pain- 
ful as was the feeling they excited, had perhaps 
less impressed her at first than at each succeed- 
ing perusal. Every time that Miss Marlowe 
studied the terrible lines anew, some fresh idea 
of a duty imperative, either for herself or for 
Waldemar, forced itself upon her comprehen- 
sion, and alarmed her so profoundly that, cow- 
ardly for the first time in her life, she fled re- 
peatedly from the cause of fear, and hurriedly 
secreting the letter from her sight, rushed forth 
to seek what, in the even tenor of her life, was 
nowhere to be found — distraction. The impos- 
sibility of bearing alone her heart's heavy load, 
and that, equally great, of flying from it in her 
present situation, became soon perfectly clear to 
Helen's conscience. One only person was pos- 
sessed of her secret, and to that one all her in- 
timate longings reverted. She wrote to Lady 
Trenmore. Her letter contained but a few 
^vords, implying the want of consolation and ad- 
vice, without specifying more precisely the cause 
of her tribulation. This was instantaneously an- 
swered by a note from Lady Trenmore to Mrs. 
Marlowe, begging that Helen might be spared 
her for a few days, and the next morning a trav- 
eling carriage and four drove up to the ivied 
porch at Willow Barn, to convey Miss Marlowe 
to Southampton, to her friend. 

Helen had not seen Lady Trenmore since her 
departure from town, and she was not prepared 
for the alteration she found in her. When she 
arrived, there was barely time to dress for din- 
ner, and no opportunity of course occurred for 
any thing beyond mere greetings to take place 
between the two friends. Lord Trenmore was 
active and good-natured as ever, and between 
him and his young wife there still existed the 
same interchange of filial devotion and paternal 
tenderness as heretofore ; but over tlm fair brow 
of the latter had flitted a cloud wnose shade 
would not pass away, and a vail seemed, as it 
were, to dim the deep brightness of her darkly- 
lustrous eyes. To a casual or iudifierent ob- 
server, Lady Trenmore might have appeared 
unchanged i to Helen, volumes were unfolded in 
every gesture, look, and tone. 

It was past ten o'clock when the earl retired 
to rest, for the presence of la bergeronnette, as he 
still liked to call her, seemed to have increased 
his usual stock of animation, and complaining 
neither of his weak eyes nor of any species o? 
fatigue, he quietly established himself after din- 
ner in an arm-chair, with his back to the light, 
and chatted and laughed, and told anecdote after 
anecdote until, if you had not examined very 
narrowly, you mignt almost have supposed his 



listeners were as gay and as merry as him- 
self. % 

Lady Trenmore betook herself to her dress- 
ing-room, and having desired her maid to go to 
bed, remained alone with Helen. 

The house inhfibited by the Trenmores was 
about half a mile out of the town, and built lit- 
erally upon the sea-shore ; so much so, that at 
certain times the waves positively threw their 
spray upon the walls. 

" How loud the sea is to-night," said Ladj 
Trenmore, as she seated herself upon a low chair 
on one side of the fire-place ; *^ yet the day was 
so fine." 

" The sunset was a windy one," remarked 
Helen, '*the entire horizon was covered with 
what our old gardener calls ^ whipped clouds,' 
and the term is not a bad one, for they do look 
as though they had been lashed by some invisible 
tempest." 

" The sun was like a globe of fire," rejoined 
Lady Trenmore, ^^I watched him sink into the 
sea from that window." 

''Where I see all your drawing-materials," 
interposed Helen. " You have been very busy, 
Sarah." 

" F«ry," was the reply, "those two enormous 
portfolios upon the piano-forte in the drawing- 
room are quite full, and I do not think there is a 
spot worth looking at in the neighborhood that I 
have not sketched." 

" You must have a hundred views of Netley 
then at least," remarked Miss Marlowe, *' for 1 
can scarcely imagine any spot more calculated 
to inspire an artist^' 

" Ah 1 Netley," repeated Lady Trenmore, 
with an odd sort of smile. " Yes! it ts a lovely 
place to be sure," and she fell into a reverie, 
from whence arousing : " Have you given up 
drawing?" she asked of her companion. 

Much either Helen or Lady Trenmore eared 
for what they were talking of! and yet by tacit 
and common consent they had gone on clinging 
to their subject, as though in premeditated avoid- 
ance of any other, until the above recorded ques- 
tion : 

** Have yon given up drawing ?" 

" Almost," rejoined Helen, in a tone so vnal^ 
feotedly desponding, that Lady Trenmore invol- 
untarily looked up, and their eyes met. 

From that moment, the continuation of their 
conversation became impossible. Both remain- 
ed silent. At length : 

" My dear Helen 1" said Lady Trenmore, with 
marked emphasis, and unable to control a deep 
and convulsively drawn sigh. 

Helen did not answer, but timed her gaze 
upon the fire, while a slight quivering motion 
might be observed about her lips. *Lady Tren- 
more rose, walked to one of the vrindows, drew 
aside a comer of the blind, and looked out at the 
night ; then retuming, she drew a chair close to 
her friend, seated herself, and putting her own 
hand firmly upon Helen's : 

''What has happened?" said she. in a low 
tone. 

" Nothing," replied Helen, mournfully. 

Lady Trenmore shuddered. " Don't say that,'* 
she murmured, hurriedly ; " there are nothings 
that are beyond ail human penetration. I can 
not describe to you how mysteriously horrible 
tlie word sounds to mj ears — I should find it im* 
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possible to tell 3roa vrhy, but it seems, as it were, 
like a dream of death that one feeh and knoiM 
must come true !" 

'' You received a letter from me a short time 
since, did you not ?" resumed Helen, calmly. 

'' To be sure — and one whose happy tone ren- 
ders the rest almost incomprehensible — so sud- 
den !" 

''Sudden!" echoed Helen. ^'Yes! it was 
rather sudden, certainly ; so much so, that I did 
not at first understand— I could not believe — " 
she stopped. 

"What?" inquired eageriy her friend. 

Helen then related all that had passed between 
Waldemar and herself, during the latter's stay 
at Willow Bam, and the manner in which M. 
d'Eberstein's letter to Falkenburg bad fallen 
into her hands. 

''And that letter?" asked Lady Trenmore, 
after a moment's pause ; " have you destroyed 
it ? or — " she hesitated. 

Helen showed signs of what was almost like 
alarm, and drew back, as it were, involuntarily. 
Lady Trenmore's look repeated inutely her for- 
mer interrogation. 

" No !" said Helen, at length, in a loud whisp- 
er: '-I have it still." 

Her friend remained silent. After the lapse 
of a few seconds, Helen drew from the pocket 
of her dress a small note-book, whence she 
slowly extracted a folded paper. Lady Tren- 
• more looked down, nor seemed to watch her 
hesitation, and, coming at last to a resolution, 
Helen placed the letter in her hand, but much 
as though it contained her own death-sentence. 

Probably Lady Trenmore's eye fell upon some- 
thing which absorbed at once all her interest, for 
she had not had time to do more than peruse a 
few words of the document, when — 

" Oh I if that be kll," exclaimed she, " if it be 
poverty only, give it no second thought!" and 
letting her fingers close convulsively over the 
rustling paper, she laid it upon her lap, and ad- 
dressed Helen with singular energy. *' Helen," 
she continued, " let no fear deter you ! Do not 
sacrifice both him and yourself to you know not 
what — ^to an idea, a coinage of yonr own brain, 
a mistake! Oh! Helen, dear girl!" she con- 
tinued, with ever-rising animation, "do not throw 
away your own heart's ease^ do not let the phan- 
tom of indigence scare you — ^poverty is nothing.^'* 

" But," said Helen, secretly rejoiced, yet de- 
termined not to fly from any adverse argument, 
" it is not poverty only. You have not read all, 
Sarah." 

" I have read that he has only sixty pounds a 
year," she retorted, hastily. 

" But," rejoined Miss Marlowe, more firmly, 
"perhaps even that sum, miserable as it is, ought 
scarcely to be regarded as bis own ; perhaps an- 
other hcu a right — ^he may notbe/ree; read the 
whole, Sarah," she* added, with a visible effort, 
and as though she feared the effect upon her 
friend of the reasons, she was herself adducing. 

And she ^as not wrong. 

" Not free ! " murmured Lady Trenmore j 
"another!" and as her eye glanced over the 
letter, the expression of her countenance chang- 
ed, and her former animation disappearing, a 
gloomy shade of sadness overspread her features, 
and through her firmly-compressed lips came no 
further word. 



Twice, nay three times, did she read those 
ominous lines, until every syllable appeared en- 

g'aven upon her sense. At each fresh perusal, 
elen's cheek grew paler, and her eye seemed 
more desirous to avoid the necessary divining' 
of her friend's physiognomy. She started when, 
all St onoe, she felt the touch of Lady Tren- 
more's hand upon her own. 

'^ Helen," said the latter, in a steadjr tone, 
" look at 9ie." 

The glance that met hers wavered, «nd 
seemed to shrink as from the sudden conscious- 
ness of the Inevitable. 

" You alone can act ; all must come from 
you^^^ observed, calmly, Lady Trenmore, as she 
gave back the letter to her friend. 

Helen took it mechanically, and turned of a 
deathly paleness. 

Lady Trenmore was scarcely less pale^ than 
Helen, but she appeared determined to vanquish 
all outward si^ns of agitation, and, to a stranger; 
her forced calmness might have almost passed 
for insensibility. 

"I—" faltered Helen, echoing, after a few 
moments' silence, the words she had just heard, 
" I act? What is it to—" she stopped : "what 
must I do, Sarah?" she added, in an almost in- 
audible tone. 

Lady Trenmore would not look at her now, 
for she seemed to feel that in the unhappy girl's 
countenance lay a depth and reality of sufiering 
that would incapacitate herself from retaining a 
firmness she judged necessary to both. 

"Every one upon earth,'' said she, "has a 
right to dispose of his own lot in life^ to no one, 
Helen, it is permitted to will away the destiny 
of another; neither yon, nor Waldemar can de- 
vote that boy, his brother, to want : that is what 
you must tell him. 

Helen remained silent; 

"The worst is," pursued Lady Trenmore, 
" that Waldemar, who really loves you, will 
probably behave selfishly^ and, refusing to do 
what he knows to be right, will lea^e all the 
weight of duty to be discharged by you — nay, 
more, will render that duty as difficult as possi- 
ble." 

Helen was still silent. Lady Trenmore went 
on. • 

"You must discharge it, Helen, but courage- 
ously and frankly; all must pass between him 
and you openly, resolutely j there must be no 
weakness— -no surprise— oh! Helen, aboye all, 
no surprise ! that is the irretrievable— the shock 
from whiq|i none recover! Let him feel that 
you are true — ^true to him as to duty, Helen," 
and these last words fell from her lips slowly, 
mournfully, and with an altered tone; 

Aild still Helen answered not; but as the 
sentence we have just repeiated struck her ear, 
she raised her eyes, and met her friend's gaze. 
Lady Trenmore shook her head, and words now 
became superfiuons, and were replaced by the 
mute communings of ardent Sjrmpathy with bit" 
ter grief. 

Lady Trenmore took both Helen's hands in 
hers, and drew the slight form of the stricken 
girl toward her. 

" Can you then see no hope ?" stammered 
Helen, breaking silence at length, as with clasped 
hands and streaming ^yes, she buried her face 
in her friend's bosom. * 
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" None— ^n this side the grave," whispered 
Lady Trenmore, with an accent of despair that 
seemed no longer to revert to Helen's position, 
as letting her head droop upon the brow of her 
'weeping friend, she fixed a vacantly-searching 
look upon the dying embers of the fire.. 

Hope ! alas, poor Helen ! and was it then, 
after all, hope, and not strength, thou earnest 
l)ere to seek ? 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

It would not be difficult to say what were 
Norberg's feelings on hearing of Lilian's sudden 
accession to wealth. He was miserable beyond 
measure thereat, and a prey to a sentiment of 
fear he could neither shake off nor define. He 
turned pale while Lady Marlowe was announc- 
ing to him what had happened, which she did 
not perceive, engrossed as she was by her dreams 
of a consequence which she fancied could not 
fail to accrue to her, by reversion; and after 
having passed his afternoon hours in a perfect 
whirlwind of bliss, caused by what be had fond- 
ly taken for encouragement upon Lilian's part, 
he went through the evening in a state almost 
bordering upon unconsciousness. Lilian sang, 
and he accompanied her; but it scarcely seemed 
now to be her voice to which he listened, and his 
own melodies were altered, and no longer spoke 
to him the same language. He was so absent, 
so strange, and altogether so far from agreeable, 
that Lily, even, absorbed asshe was by thoughts 
of herself and of her new position, ended by see- 
ing that the Artist-Lion had produced no very 
favorable effect. Thereupon she assumed her 
prettiest air of discontent, and — 

"Why are you so ill-humored to-ni^ht?" 
■whispered she to him, in German. " It is not 
kind of you to such very old friends. If I had 
known that you held so excessively to going to 
the theatre with Lady Mary, and that you would 
be so dreadfully annoyed at giving it up, I am 
sure I would not have said any thing at all 
^ about it ; but — " 

Lilian was not interrupted by anj word from 
Wilhelm ; she was actually and positively stopped 
short by hiis look^ which she felt to be upon her 
and which, against her own will, and as though 
forced thereto by some power superior, she al- 
lowed her own eyes to meet. 

Oh, Lilian ! Lilian ! how could you bear that 
searching, ardent gaze ? how did you contrive 
not to sink under its reproachfulness ? how could 
you feign not to understand its iniport ? 

Did Lilian very completely assert her ignor- 
ance ? I am not so sure, for, as her soft lovely 
eyes rested for a second upon those of the young 
musician, a crimson flush involuntarily suffused 
her features, and she glided from the place she 
had occupied close to the piano-forte, leaving 
Norberg somewhat nearer to insanity than he 
was before, but with a decided dash of pleasure 
in his pain. 

When he sallied forth from Lady Marlowe's, 
the moon was shining brightly over the house- 
tops, and making the window-panes glitter like 
silver. Although it was late when he went 
away, he was by no means the last to retire, 
and as he passed the threshold of the door into 
the street, he heard drop from the keys of the 



piano-forte, the first notes of an air with which 
the Russian princess had thought fit to gratify 
the small circle of yet-lingering listeners. Lady 
Marlowe lived in Uurzon-street, and when Wil- 
helm felt the mild freshness of the night air upon 
his brow, he bethought him of the near neigh* 
borhood of the Park, and thitherward bent his 
steps. 

Something in the few notes he had caught by 
accident of a melody unknown, pursued him, he 
knew not why, and upon the indistinct and brok- 
en strain seemed to hang all the mysterious 
poetry of the Steppes. He saw the vast expanse 
of the White ^Desert open before him, bordered 
here and there toward the horizon by a forest of 
sable pines ; and traversing the snow with light- 
ning speed, tie fancied himself borne along, with 
herhy his side, in one of those tiny sledges where 
there is only place foi; two. The air, he heard 
no longer, still found an echo in his ear, and 
helped to draw picture after picture to his im- 
agination. Lily looked so beautiful, with her 
long golden curls straying over the dark zibeline 
fur that was wrapped round her head ! Then 
the snorting of the horse, who flew forward like 
a stag escaping from pursuit, and seemed to 
breathe flame from his hot nostrils — and the jin- 
gling of the thousand bells wherewith the harness 
was adorned, Wilhelm Qould hear it all ! — and 
away he went, dashing over the immaculate sur- 
face of the earth's winding sheet, and breasting 
the winter-wind which had swept ever^ cloud 
from the sky ; but Lily^ was shivering with cold 
by his side — ^he took her hand, its touch was icy, 
and he could not warm it — and then, in the dis- 
tance, what was that melancholy chant? what 
made that dirge-like strain pursue him ? would 
it never cease ? How deadly cold is Lily ! cold, 
cold as the marble of a tomb, and never will she 
warm — it is all the fault of that horrid air ! 

The moon poured the flood of her pale radiance 
over the green sward, and here and there the 
shadows of the tall trees, falling gaunt and 
shapeless upon the ground, only served to ren- 
der brighter the soft brightness of the rest, and 
lay like the reflection of anchored ships upon a 
silent sea. 

Wilhelm roamed through the untenanted space 
until he had hushed the troublesome echoes with- 
in him, and stilled the vibration of the jarring 
*chord. But then other ideas sprung up in his 
ever-creative brain, and she took other forms to 
torture him, and haunted fresh scenes, dispos- 
sessing his fancy, as it were, of all its best loved 
resorts, of all its old familiar homes. 

The cold wind ceased to sweep the dark can- 
opy of the northern sky, and, lulled by the 
murmurs of the warm waves on the Adriatic 
shore, furled its wings and became hidden in that 
mysterious haze, which, in southern climates, 
lies like a blush upon the face of Night. Oh ! 
here Lily would cease to be so cold. 

There are some few lights glimmering still 
from the windows of the various houses, which 
look palace-like to Wilhelm in the uncertain 
light of the moon ; and that broad winding road 
whereon the pebbles shine so brilliantly, recalls 
to his mind, he can not tell why. the wide watery 
way of the fair city never forgotten if once seen. 
He can hear the midnight silence broken by the 
cry of the gondolier, and see revealed to him by 
every ray that glances from above^ some spot 
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endeared to his spirit by the mysterious memo- 
ries of poetry or art. How the gondola glides 
over the deep waters of the lagoon, seeming as 
though it might sing a lullaby to silence itself, 
with the measured plash of its muffled oar ! 
And, hark ! what sound falls from yonder case- 
ment, around which twine the stony traceries of 
a thousand arabesques? the petrifaction of living 
flowers and tendrils — ^listen ! 'tis a harp ! Oh ! 
Lilv, listen to Desdemona as she sings ! 

t^pon the smooth sable cushions of the gon- 
dola reclines that lovely head ; the Ions sunny 
ringlets are there again, escaping now £ om the 
delicate network of a vail, and shading the pure 
outline of the white and polished throat. And 
again he is alone with her, buried in.the hearse- 
like depths of that black, noiselessly. gliding 
boat. How the very air seems perfumed with 
the incense of her breath! what silence and 
what solitude are around them! He touches 
her hand, and this time it is warm, and all the 
glowing pulses of healthful, youthful life beat 
beneath the soft satin of its skin ; but when he 
speaks she answers not, nor moves, nor in her 
whole being does aught respond to what his 
words imply. She sleeps ! 

Oh 1 Lily ; waken, and attend to the voice all 
of us have known from childhood — Is Desdemo- 
na not thy sister ? No ! that is a poet's fancy. 

Beneath her lies the sea, whose every ripple 
is a lament j the air around her rings with the 
harmonious wail of those whom, in every suc- 
ceeding age, genius has worshiped and sung — 
and Lily sleeps on, an untroubled, dreamless 
sleep I Coldness he can not warm, slumber he 
can not break ! The artist's fancies drive him 
to distraction, and far more than the reality, 
these images of his brain disturb his mental and 
moral equilibrium. 

It was almost mornin^f when Norberg returned 
to his own abode, and, as usuiEl, flew to his 
piano-forte for consolation, but somehow or other 
It yielded him none, and its accents sounded dis- 
cordant. His own Lurley seemed 'to fly from 
him, or when he chained her forcibly in his 
grasp, to mock at him and ask why he had 
made her after Lilian's image. And vet, every 
now and then, his darkness was enlightened by 
a fond recollection : a word, a smile, and last 
of all, the blush which had replied to his ardent 
look ; and then hope would revive, and he would 
listen to the beatings of his full heart, and lure 
himself into the belief that they could not have 
been unheard, tod would not remain unanswer- 
ed. This again was combated in turn by th6 
dread phantom of Lilian's riches, and before this 
antagonist Wilhelm quailed with a sense of fear 
he had never known yet. 

When at length he sought rest from his trib- 
ulations, sleep fell heavily on him, and the day 
was far advanced before he awoke. One of the 
first things that greeted him on his return to the 
monotonous business of every-day-life, was an 
invitation to a dcjei^ner danmnt at Lady M 's. 

That in the empty state of town there should 
still be any one who could think of giving afete, 
may seem extraordinary, but the reason was sim- 
ple enough. Lord M had been embassador 

to the Court of for many years, and the 

heir apparent to the sovereign, who, during a 
long period of time, had made him a marked 
object for his favors, had just arrived in London. 



and Lord M was desirous of doing him hom- 

Rge in every possible way. The best was to ar- 
range a breakfast at bis villa at Fulham, th.e 
ground^belonging to which bad attained to Eu- 
ropean celebrity, and were an object of curiosi- 
ty to every foreigner visiting London. Accord- 
ingly Lady M issued cards for a dkjeiiner, 

and 'wonderful it is to think of all those who an- 
swered the appeal. People met together like 
the ghosts of the departed : each h^ believed 
the other to be " no more :" dead to the world 
of frivolity and fashion, relapsed into that inter- 
mediary state where the butterfly of the " season" 
is nothing save a shapeless chrysalis preparing 
for its next transformation. Instead of that, 
here was a casting off* of shells and a spreading 
forth of wings, that made yod wonder where so 
many habitu6s of the flutterbg, flittering, flirt- 
ing uiiiverse had hidden themselves all this 
while, and Lady M 's dejeuner^ without be- 
ing crowded, promised after al^ to ofier the for- 
eign prince a very pretty coup tTcnl. 

The invitation was for three days later (the 
whole having been ^'got up" in haste), and Nor- 
berg resolved upon making one in the gay crowd, 
because he felt certain that Lilian would be 
there. And there she was, sure enough, the' 
admired of all, from the mistress of the mansion 
downward ; for, with an aunt, like Lady Mar- 
lowe, the tale of the inheritance had not re- 
mained untold, and Miss Cameron had now add- 
ed to her character of a " beauty," the far more 
worship-compelling dignity of an acknowledged 
^* heiress." She moved now in an atmosphere 
of adoration, and had turned into an indisputable 
planet, with every right to have her satellites in 
her train. Wilhelm was well-nigh frenzied by 
what he saw, and yet in obedience to the law 
of some irresistible attraction, he felt as though 
he were forced to look on at what was most ex- 
quisite torture. The royal personage for whom 
the fete was given, danced with Miss Cameron, 
and admired her; every body tried to obtain 
from her at least one tour de vcUse^ and every 
body was in raptures with her dancing, and her 
beauty, and every thing appertaining to her. * 
Lady Marlowe, even, found herself transformed 
into a person for whom her fellow-creatures en- 
tertained a general regard; and it was aston- 
^ishing the number of very great ladies who ex- 
pressed their regret at ^' naving seen so little of 
her during the season," and their confident hope 
that they should ^^see more of her in future.' 

Lily was quite the queen of the fete ; and 
really, to do her justice, bore her honors modest- 
ly enouffh. She was gracious to all the world, 
even to Norberg, and, actuated by Heaven knows 
what odd mixture of supreme coquetry, good- 
nature, and utter unthinkingness, conferred upon 
him, of her own free will, the fifth portion of a 
polka, for which he bad not the courage to pe- 
tition. 

The day seemed made on purpose for the 
festivities to which iC was devoted, and was one 
of those bright, warm, golden August days, so 
rare in the English climate, and when glowing 
maturity, rich ripeness, seems the characteristic 
of whatever meets the sun's mellow rays. 
Evening came on, mild and balmy, and the del- 
icate silver-gray and sea-green tints of the twi- 
light sky were rendered paler in their pale pu- 
rity by the would-be flaunting, and, at the best 
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mar1[^ blaze of numberless rariegated lamps. 
The illumination was splendid; and as the 
grounds were extensive, and the guests not by 
any means in proportion to the locale, groups of 
two or four (seldom of three) might soon be seen 
stroU«ng indolently-^ and talking low, beneath 
the sheule of the high trees, or along certain 
snaaller alleys that had been left unlighted. 

In one of the latter, might be discerned Lilian 
Cameron, leaning upon the artist's arm. How 
it happened that he had been enabled to secure 
to himself the momentary possession of a treas- 
ure, for which all were longing, is more than I 
can explain ; but, in the sudden rush of the whole 
assembly of quests toward a mimic lake, where- 
on were to be exhibited the mancBuvres of a 
mimic regatta, Norbere found means of induc- 
ing Lilian to accept his escort. Not only did 
she smilingly take the arm he offered, but she 
made no remark when, instead of following the 
crowd, she found her conductor leading her to- 
ward the more solitary portion of the grounds, 
and appeared well enough pleased to tread alone 
with Wilhelm, the velvet turf of a winding walk 
through the drooping branches of whose over- 
arching, leafy covering, the distant lights shone 
dimly. 

Neither spoke. 

At every step the hum of the crowd grew 
more indistinct, and the shadows lay deeper 
around. Wilhelm's heart beat high, and he 
could not speak. They emerged at the end of 
the path upon a kind of circular lawn, over 
which the China honeysuckles, wreathed about 
the stems of the surrounding trees, shed an al- 
most too luscious perfume. The moon was just 
rising above the delicate foliage of an autumnal- 
flowering rose-acacia. 

"How beautiful!" said Lilian. "JDo just 
look ; I never saw so bright a moon in England. 
Does it not put vou in mmd of Friedrichsbad ?" 

Wilhelm shook his head. 

''■ Not more than every thing else," mnmtured 
he. 

"Every thing else!" repeated Lilian, in a 
tone of surprise ; " why, how can any thing in 
this dull, stupid country of ours, ever recall to 
you that lovely, divine spot?" 

" Recall-^remind?" echoed Norberg; "no, not 
that — ^not that. I do not need — " he stopped, 
as thooffh he were almost suffocating — " I 
mean," he continued, afler a second's pause, 
^' that I never see any thing but Friedrichsbad 
ever^ where." 

Lilian resolved to change the subject. 

" What insupportably dull things these fash- 
ionable fetes of ours are!" remarked she, sen- 
timentally; "so frivolous, so empty." 

Wilhelm most unceremoniously loosened Miss 
Cameron's arm from his, and taking off his hat, 
ran his hand through his hair, as though he 
thought the night-breeze might cool his thoughts. 

" Bo you not find such crowded concerns the 
most tiresome things upon earth?" pursued 
Lilian 

"I?" ejaculated Wilhelm, with irrepressible 
effusion. '*I find them divine! what a per- 
fume !" and snatching a branch of honeysuckle 
from a tree close by, he pressed it vehemently 
to his lips, and then positively crushing it be* 
twoen his fingers, flung it upon the ground. 

Lilian smiled. 



"Well," she added, "how you can like suck 
gatherings is a mystery to me ! how you can foT 
a momebt chime in with people who are so ut- 
terly, so entirely prosaical, is what I can ndl 
comprehend!" Lily seemed bent upon being 
herseU poetical on this occasion. "Why," she 
continued, "they have but one thought, one 
dream, one idea — money! They prize only 
that, esteem people for that alone !" 

There was a certain sincerity, and a degree 
of enerffy in Lilian's manner, such as he had 
never observed in her before, which forcibly ar- 
rested her companion's attention. 

" Yes," replied he. " I know how nobly you 
despise the golden dross for which so many are 
ready to peril their salvation ; and in such cases 
wealth is often an obstacle, a curse." 

" How so ?" said Lilian, almost impatiently, 
" do you imagine that what is commonly termed 
its sacrifice, would be other than an additional 
happiness?" 

" To the giver — ^no ; but to the receiver — ^how 
do you think the case might stand with him?" 

Lilian was silent for a moment. There cer- 
tainly was something unusual about her, and her 
thoughts seemed anxiously, hay intently occupied 
with some one particular subject to which this 
conversation bore reference. Any one who should 
have remembered her upon the evening of Lady 
Flamboroueh's mazurka party at Friedrichsbad, 
and recalled her pretty professions of disinterest- 
edness upon that occasion, must have been struck 
with the difference of her whole manner. She 
was then — whether she herself knew it or not— 
playing a part, whereas now, she was evidently 
in earnest. 

" The receiver ?" murmured she, slowly, 
"yes, I understand, what you mean — the preju- 
dice, the world's opinion — but if there is any af- 
fection — " she paused. 

" Small love is required to give," said Wil- 
helm, with an air of pride and dignity that con- 
trasted with his visibly increasing agitation; 
"but the love, bel^ve me, must be boundless 
that can consent to receiver?"* 

"And yet," objected Lilian; "how often do 
we see — "* 

" Where there is no love at all" observed he, 
rd^lying to her hesitation. "The mere worldly 
advantage is then thought of, and the whole is 
an affair of calculation ; but where there is any 
love it must, to bring consent in such a case, be 
love without end or limit, the love that is mad- 
ness, and in its immensity engulfs all other 
feelings, swallowing up pride, vanity, and the 
remembrance even of self— the love which for- 
gets all that is not its object." 

Lily's eyes were fixed upon the ground. 

"Such love as that is rare — ^too rare," said 
she, " it would be unwise to expect — " 

" But there is yet one means," replied Wilhelm, 
in a low tremulous tone, " one means by which 
all may be conciliated, and happiness be perfect 
if she whom fortune has suddenly favored," he 
cohtmuftd with gradually rising animation, " will 
cast those favors from her, and confide in her 
lover's strength alone, if instead of endowing biin 
with wealth, she will agree to forego wealth, the 
sacrifice will be a thousand times greater, nobler 
— the gratitude a thousand times more deeply felt. 
Oh ! Lilian !" he exclaimed, at length carried 
away by the tidtf of his emotion ; " throw from 
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thee the gold thou dost not need — come to me, 
beloved, cuiored as thou art with thine own match- 
less beauty only — rich in thine own exquisite 
self, worshiped for thy generous intention, but 
dowerless as I first met thee— let the adornment 
of thee be my work, the labor of my genius, of 
my love — ^let me shower. gems and pearls upon 
thy bright tresses, but bring to me the tresses 
unadorned ; mine ! Lilian, mine J my siren, my 
Lurleya — my soul of life I — it is too much 1" he 
murmured, as sinking upon his knee he seized 
Lilian^s luind, ^' I am dizzy with over happiness 
and would like to die here !" and he, sought to 
bunr his face in the folds of Miss Camevon^s dress. 

nwi she, who had listened to bis words In a 
sort of stupor, now broke from him suddenly, and 
without any very remarkable agitation, said, 

*' You are mistaken, M. Norberg, you are 
entirely mistaken — ^I did not mean tluit you — ^* 

Wilhelm gazed at her intently. 

"Then what did you mean?'' he asked and 
as each syllable dropped from his pale lips, he 
looked somewhat as one who is engaged in ex- 
orcisine an evil spirit, and resolved to pursue his 
task, whatever dres^d he mav feel. ^^ Whet did 
you mean, Miss Cameron ?'' 

Lilian blushed, hesitated, and seemed thor<> 
oughly bewildered. '• 

*' It is difficult for me — " commenced she, con- 
templating her bonnet-strings, and speaking in an 
almost inaudible tone ; " I cim not now compi»« 
hend how such a mistake — I meant — " 

^^ Nothing!" interposed Wilhelm, wildly; — 
" that is what you would say — that is your inev- 
itable conclusion 1 Nothing I" he repeated, and 
there lay both scorn and anger in the bitter tone ; 
" an innocent and allowable diversion I a pretty 
pastime which the best educated and most vir- 
tuous may pursue ! Oh, Lilian, Lilian 1 why do 
you not look offended at. my presumption, and 
boldly ask me what encouragement yon have ever 
ffiven me? why do you beuig your head and 
blush, Lilian ? the world will take your part, and 
pronounce me mad ! before the awful judge you 
call society you stand in all your virgin purity- 
stainless, spotless, undeserving^^the slightest re- 
proach I You have said nothing, done nothing, 
of which the most active scandal can lay hold I 
You are immaculate, Lilian !" and a sharps shAl 
laugh accompanied these words ; "just such a 
wife as the most scrupulous gentleodan would 
desire, and yet you dare not look me in the face, 
and say X ought not to curse yon, and even now, 
but a few short minutes since, you tried to trifle 
with my most intimate hopes, with — " 

" Oh ! indeed, M. Norberg," urged Lilian, in- 
terrupting him, "you misconstrued my words! 
I—" 

" Words J" echoed the artist, apparently only 
half conscious of what he heard ; " words J, what 
are they ? Air I I do not care for words. It is 
the eye that speaks to the heart ; looks are more 
than words! What did you say?" he asked, 
with a wondering glance ; " that I was mistaken 
— dreamins-— yes, that was it!— I haw been 
dreaming!" and the last words were uttered 
with a bitter despondency. that might have touch- 
ed any heart. 

Lilian blushed, looked down, and : 

." I am truly sorry," faltered she. 

Norberg sprang to his feet. 

"Sorry, Lilian!" he repeated, vehemenUyj 



" do not sa^ that— fm/y •ofry-<-yoa are nothing 
truly 1 all is false in you — ^I see it, know it too 
late. Sorry I If you couM feel sorry, I should so 

{uty you that, to spare you one pans, I would 
ay down life ! For shame, Lilian I Ua shame ! 
No, you shall not go just now !" he exclaimed^ 
laying a firm hold upon her small wrist ; " yoo. 
shall stay for me to look my last upon what 1 
thought so lovely, and what has destroyed me. 
Right, Lilian," he added, " lower your eyes ; yoa 
have not always done so, and I could recall times 
when you have let them dwell on mine, and 
caused them — ^yes, yes 1 the term is a good one. 
for all you may wince— cousecl them to tight up 
fire within my brain I and those lips-— oh ! the 
sweet .poison, the deadly honey I have known to 
escape them ! There again too, blushing I How 
comes it, Lilian, that you have not lost the trick 
of it ? I should hare thought the very blood in 
your veins would have rebelled at being so olten 
made to cloak falsehood—" 

"Monsieur Norberg!" cried Lilian, indig- 
nantly 

• "Lilian," replied he, harshly, "you have no 
right to indignation. You- have killed me, and 
though you are too frivolous for even the con- 
sciousness of your misdeeds to affect you. you 
would fain avoid the unsightly wfithings of the 
worm on which you have troddenr^that is cow- 
ardly. You have cheated me of my life as though 
you had won my substance with loaded dice, and 
you glide smilingly away from the spot where 
you leave me beggajred. Well, go I" he added, 
cloomilyj "you have been my dream — ^it is 
dreamed out now, but I can not unlove you yet." 

Till this moment Lilian had been trembling 
with fear of she scarcely knew what *, but at 
these words her mere feminine instinct seemed 
to point out to her a new means of safety. , 

" Dear Monsieur Norberg 1" murmured she, 
imploringly, " Wilhelm!''^ she was going to add, 
had not the word been- arrested upon her tongue 
by the look which the artist fixed upon her. 

" Shame I shame !" he exclaimed, casting her 
hand from him, " to think I could have harmed 
you I to feel mere material fear ! and to attempt 
— oh, perfidy ! if a death-wound were curable, 
this would be balm !" and snatching up bis hat, 
Wilhehn darted through the trees with the cry 
of a stricken dear, leaving Lilian for once abashed 
ond aware of the frijitlessness of her arts and 
wiles. 

But what then was in Lilian's thoughts, when 
she speculated so earnestly upon the affection 
that might be assured by a worldly sacrifice? 
Probably, she soon forgot it herself, for when she 
returned to the tent, where the sounds of the 
ball-orchestra^ were still loud, she seemed wholly 
engrossed by the delight of dancing the cotillon 
with ^is JKc^al Highness the Hereditary Prmco 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WiuiEiiX flew forward', he knew not, cared 
not whither, so he but escaped from the material 
presence of her whose idea was to be at once his 
guiding-star and his perdition. What direction 
he took, he did not even attempt to discover ; he 
followed path after path, dashmg down verdant 
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alleys and ffraveled walks, seeking thirstily both 
solitude and shade, and bounding off with frenzied 
steps whenever the sounds of the near festivities 
struck too distinctly upon his ear. 
Where was his ideal now ? . 
Alas, for the poet! He had no part in its 
creation 1 It rose not o'er the chaos of his fancy, 
like beauty o'er the tumult of the deep ; it sprung 
not from the labor of his thought, as virgm In- 
telligence from the brain of conscious rower. 
It dwelt not in kim^ and its fleeting semblance 
was merely the faint reflection of a ray which 
lent but generated no light. He had but copied, 
not created, and now the field of inspiration lay 
vast and void before him, blank with unpeopled 
dreams. 

Wilhelm had enough of the artist in his nature 
to feel at once the double disinheritance, the 
death-blow to affection and renown. Nothing 
was left to him ! with the material object of his 
heart's longings had vanished the offspring of his 
imagination. Lilian gone, and Lurleya was no 
more; it had been idolatry, not worship, and 
there lay the idol broken and dashed to earth ! 

A sharp cry escaped Wilhelm's lips as he 
recognized his utter desolation. Involuntarily, 
he stretched forth his eager hand as though to 
stay the flight of the last illusion that stood be- 
tween him and despair. But they escaped him 
all ; and of all his familiar spirits there was none 
now to do his bidding. His hopes had wings, 
and his fairest, sweetest fancies, given over and 
subjected by himself to a mortal sovereign, fol- 
lowed the mistress to whom they had been bound, 
and smiling but unpityingly left him, never more 
to return. 

Wilhelm sank upon the ground, at the foot of 
a wide-spreading tree, crushed as a plant in whose 
stem Heaven's lightning has withered the sap. 

When he again arose, evening had verged into 
night, and countless stars were sending their little 
golden rays to filter through the interstices of the 
high branches, and dally with the trembling whis- 
pering leaves. 

Yet it could not be late, for vague sounds in 
the distance told of still- lingering revelers and 
the calls of servants' voices, indistinctly heard, 
and the yet more indistinct roll of the carriages 
marked the individual departures, apparently 
both " few and far between." 

There are moments in a man's life, where the 
gloominess of the present is rendered doubly 
dark by a kind of false mocking brightness in the 
past. In proportion as the future wraps all its 
mysteries in mourning vails, and instead of in- 
viting seems to repel, so does the past assume a 
fairness not its own, and, working upon irremedi- 
able regret, cry aloud to the sinking spirit: 
" Thou knewest not what I was I" 

Wilhelm's early days had been possessed of 
no attractions, his youth had been marked by no 
one sunny gleam, and yet now, all that was by- 
gone, for the very reason only that it was so, 
seemed lovely to him beyond measure', and he 
cursed himself for a fool not to have appreciated 
it sooner. He thought of his native village in 
Westphalia, and of the Sundays when his father, 
liberated from his weekly avocations as school- 
master used to repair to the parish church to 
fulfill his duties as town-organist, and the first 
impression made by music upon his childish 
sense, awoke with redoubled force. The un- 



tutored voices of the children, and the quavering 
notes of the elders, blended together in a dream 
of harmony and were transformed by memory 
into strains of angel sweetness. Soft breezes he 
had never felt blew over his heated brow ; sun- 
sets he had never witnessed glowed upon the 
yellow waters of the Weser, whose waves, silent 
when he had used to wander along its banks, 
now sang to him indescribable melc^ies. That 
which had in fact never been, seemed now re- 
called, and the humble home he had disdained 
was adorned with a poetry its reality had wholly 
wanted. The past clothed itself in the charm — 
usually belonging only to the future — mystery. 
It had been, could be no more, and when possess- 
ed was unprized, unvalued — ^there was madness 
in the thought. 

Wilhelm, during the few years he spent under 
his father's roof, had contrived to make enemies 
out of almost all who surrounded him. His 
mother had died young, and there was no one 
whose province and occupation it was to soften 
the asperities of the boy's character, and make 
matters smooth between him and bis exterior re- 
lationships. Mixed with the love of art, which 
was, up to a eertain point, sincere in him, Wil- 
helm was possessed or an intuitive consciousness 
that, by that art, he should be enabled to raise 
himself, socially speaking, far, far above all the 
companions of his early days. The consequence 
of this feeling was that long before he attained 
the superiority of talent or position, he assumed 
the superiority of demeanor, and became univers- 
ally disagreeable before he was in any degree 
distinguished. After leaving Bonn, where he 
studied till one-and- twenty, he visited his birth- 
place but once, on the occasion of his father's 
death, and thought of it then what he had always 
thought of it before : namely, that its mere aspect 
was sufficient to extinguish vitality by the force 
of ennui. Some little land was left to Wilhelm 
by his father, and he chose rather to obtain less 
than its real value in the sale, than support the 
vexation of a prolonged sojourn in the country .^ 
With what the sale of the land produced, Wil- 
helm had just enough to live with the strictest 
economy, and he turned his back upon his native 
village with joy, breathing more freely when its 
roofs and spires had faded from the horizon. 

This was the home which was now suddenly 
invested with a thousand fantastic charms, and 
transformed into a haven of rest, whence his frail 
bark was forever banished. All the peace the 
world contained seemed accumulated there, and 
there he could never go ; and from that scene of 
blessed serenity he had wantonly excluded him- 
self I Ml repose was there ; every where else, 
there was only toil and turmoil, troublous misery. 
He forgot the longings, the chafings, the com- 
plainings, the disquietude, the discontent, the 
bitterness of that early period of life when his 
own spirit disdained peace, and his childhood and 
his youth engulfed, as they were, in the flood of 
by-gone time, seemed glorious things to his sad 
heart, and worn-out energies, bright, pure, and 
heavenly as the calm sunset on the lazy yellow 
waves of the Weser. 

Wilhelm strayed onward through the darker 
portion of the grounds, shrinking mechanically 
from every path where lights were to be seen, 
and flying toward shade, like the birds of the 
night, actuated like them, by instinct, more than 
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by any determined idea or reflection. At the 
end of a long straight green alley, he found him- 
self standing in front of a small stone-bailt edi- 
fice, a kind of paviUon, like those of the time of 
Louis XV., which one may see in some ancient 
gardens in France. He mounted the steps lead- 
ug up to a glass door, the Venetian blinds of 
which were open, and without thinking of what 
he was doing, without even meaning to do it, he 
passed tbrongh the door, which yielded immedi- 
ately to his touch, and entered a small octagon- 
shaped room, furnished a la Louis XF., and hung 
round with a vast number of pictures in golden 
frames. 

Had not Wilhelm's natural impulse, like that 
of almost all men in his situation, been to gO 
straightforward, he would now have turned 
back; as it was, he stood still, and looked 
neither to one side nor the other, but right be- 
fore him. His materia] vision rested upon a 
pianoforte placed against the wall of the apart- 
ment, but it was some seconds before his mental 
perceptions made the fact quite clear to his 
sense. Then he walked up to the instrument, 
opened, and sat down before it, as though he 
were compelled to the act, and stared at the 
keys which he seemed not to dare to touch. 
They held the secret of bis soul, and he was 
afraid of what they might say if he awakened 
them. Yet the temptation could not be resisted, 
and he let one hand rest upon the notes. Soon 
music grew from beneath his fingers, but it was 
strange, wild, and unconnected ; it seemed to be 
some one else, not he, who drew it forth. He 
knew none of the melodies that wailed in his 
ear, recognized none of the spirits that were 
evoked. Once a breath came from the Rhine, a 
reminiscence of Lurleya, but the chain of har- 
mony snapped asunder of itself, and there were 
again the calm still sunsets on the Weser, the 
distant lowing of the home-returning kine, the 
sweet silvery droppings into the atmosphere of 
the church bell, and the soft swell of the organ 
sustaining the tones of (he evening prayer. 
Life seemed to warm each cold ivory key, and 
from each there broke forth a voice of mourning 
for the past, a dirge for the too lately recogniz^ 
joys of a humble home. 

^^ Lucia J O mia Lucia /'* 

That, too, stole suddenly in among his har- 
monies of regret, and struck upon his ear like a 
sharp cry, calling him back at once to all the 
realities of present pain. He sprang up, and 
rushed from the spot, scourged forth^ as it were, 
by all his old and dearest loved illusions. 

When he had left the gardens behind him, and 
was a]>proaching the house, without crossing the 
space in front (h which he could not reach the 
outer gates, a sort of shudder came over him at 
the idea of confronting the glare of the lights 
and the gaze of the retiring guests, who were 
yet lingering round the door of the vestibule. 

"One might have waited there eternally," 
said all at once an unknown masculine voice, and 
a party of some five or six individuals brushed 
by the spot where the artist stood, and de- 
scended a shaded path at his right hand. He 
followed them mechanically, having gathered, 
from snatches of their conversation, that they 
were hastening toward some side entrance into 
the park, where they hoped to join their carriages 
without further trouble. 



A little, rounded, grassy knoll sloped down 
toward the gate, which opened upon a dark, 
silent, unfrequented road, or rather lane. The 
gentlemen went out to see if the carriages were 
iorthcoming, while the feminine portion of the 
little assembly drew together, and commented 
upon the fitt. The musician had withdrawn 
into the cover of a huge laurestinus bush in full 
bloom, and immediately before him, upon the 
grass mound I have mentioned, stood two female 
figures, wrapped in the shade projected by the 
broad spreading trees. Their baclcs were turn- 
ed toward the artist, and his attention was the 
less directed toward them that, as they spoke in 
whispers, he caught nothing of what they said : 
whereas, from time to time, the louder tones ot 
the more distant groups brought distinct words 
and sentences to his ear. 

" The prince is very handsome !" said one. 

" Whar s the use of that ?" rejoined another, 
sharply, and the name of " /nvertnoii" was 
uttered in a more guarded accent: then the 
whole party drew close together, and chattered 
totto voce, allowing only indistinct murmurs and 
titterings to escape them, and then a laugh burst 
from one among them, and the words : 

" Oh I but then he Teally does intend — " were 
abruptly stopped upon the lips of a fair speaker 
by one of her companions, who pointed at the 
two figures upon the little knoll. 

An open caUche drew up, and two ladies were 
whirled away. 

Amidst the noise of steps being let down, 
doors being shut to, and adieus being ex- 
changed : 

" What an enviable life Fanny's is !" sighed 
one of the remaining nymphs ; *^fAe can do just 
what she likes." 

"Oh! don't you enjoy a night drive in ao 
open carriage ?'' exclaimed her neighbor. 

" Yes, I should think I did, indeed 1" replied 
the former, with an expression of disgust not 
easy to describe, " and much chance there is of 
my enjoying it ! Mamma's taken to her shiver- 
ing fits again. I'm sure I don't kfiow what's 
the matter with her, but I wonder such old 
women ever come to parties — ^what a bore I 
Fanny is an orphan ; the can do just what she 
likes; it must be tuck a nice thing to be an 
orphan !"* 

"Or a widow," rejoined, sentimentally, her 
friend. 

For the last few moments, favored apparently 
by the increase of noise around them, the two 
whisperers on the grass-mound had gradually 
raised their tones. 

"But," observed one, "suppose the sacrifice 
did not secure the ka^nuB even of the being 
for whom it was made ?" 

"I can not help thinking tuch a sacrifice mutt 
insure the happiness of both," replied the other. 

" Perhaps^^^ rejoined the first speaker, with a 
sigh. 

Wilhelm started. Again the same theme I 
Could no one talk of any thing else upon that 
night ? and the tone ! He tore aside the inter- 
vening branches, and looked out. The moon- 
light Tell full upon the face of Lilian Cameron 
and her companion. Lady Maxy Dunkeith, whose 
acquaintance she had made some hours before. 

* A positive fact 
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Wliat brought them both, so lately* strangers to 
each other, to play at cross purposes around the 
same point ? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Helen had not staid a fortnight "with Lady 
Trenmore when she received a letter from Lil- 
ian Cameron, announcing a visit to Willow Bam, 
before leaving England for the Continent. Her 
cousin's presence, at this moment, was not what 
poor Helen required; and in Lily's lightness, 
and brightness, and happiness, and beauty, there 
seemed, in her mind, to be something far too 
brilliant, too garish, if I may so apply the word, 
for the tried, spirit whose every aspiration was 
rest, whose only hope was, that strength might 
be granted to submit. 

Not only had the presence of Lady Trenmore 
bad its usual calming and softening effect upon 
Helen, but the attention of the latt&r had been 
diverted from herself, and, what was always 
eminently healthful for her, her sympathies had 
been actively awakened for another. She thought 
that she discovered indubitable signs of suffering 
in her friend, and that, to her eye, was manifest 
a secret grief none other had divined. Before 
three days of her visit to Southampton were 
over, Helen wished to stay less evete for her own 
than for her hostess's sake, and she was laboring 
to forget her personal cares in the strenuous en- 
deavor to be of use to some one else. The task 
was a delicate one, for the gloom which over- 
hung Lady Trenmore was the more difficult to 
lighten that she strove to conceal the fact of its 
existence from herself, and no one less entirely 
devoted, and possessed of less extraordinary tact 
than Helen Marlowe, could have afforded her 
the slightest solace, or driven the faintest shade 
from her brow. Poor Helen ! and here was she 
now, suddenly recalled to a sharper remem- 
brance of herself and her own sorrows by the 
contrast with her cousin's gay existence and 
brilliant fate. None of mv readers will do Helen 
the injustice to believe that any thing save the 
purest joy animated her on receiving the news 
of Lilian's inheritance ; but, spite of herself, the 
thought of what a change would have been made 
in her own destiny had such a sudden accession 
of wealth fallen to her lot, brought an irrepress- 
ible sigh to her lips, and an unbidden tear to 
her eye. 

When Helen arrived at Willow Barn, she 
found her mother undergoing the infliction of 
Lady Marlowe to a very remarkable extent. 
That worthy matron, swelling her feathers and 
pouring her flounces over the ample circum- 
ference of a well-cushioned arm-chair, seemed, 
as it were, to spread her wings over *^ poor Mrs. 
George," and looked as though her intention 
were to hatch her like an egg. 

Lilian was "somewhere in the grounds,''^ it 
was said, " roaming about among the flowitrs." 

An odd occupation for Lilian. 

Poor little WUlow Barn, to Helen's mind, seem- 
ed smaller since her now masniflcent aunt had 
become its occupant, and while the presence of 
the mistress made the proportions of the sitting- 
rooms shrink to the size of a nutshell, that of 
the maid filled space in the upper regions of the 
abode, and stairs, passages, and bed-chambers 



were absolutely pervaded by Wilkins. This emi- 
nent functionary was, however, decidedly con- 
descending toward Helen, and descanted gra- 
ciously upon the necessity which, owing to the 
want of accommodation at Willow Barn, existed 
for her assuming on herself the double duties of 
attendance on "her lady" and her "young lady," 
whose French maid had been obliged to be left 
in London 1 Considering that Wilkins had never, 
for the last eight or nine years of her life, been 
accustomed to any thing else but to the pursuit 
of these compound avocations, the ease with 
which she shook off all memory of the past could 
not but be considered as highly creditable to her, 
and serving still further to exemplify the truth 
of what has been once advanced — namely, that, 
" after a statesman, no one tmderstands better 
the process of skin-casting than a waiting-maid." 
Helen shut herself into her own room. There, 
at least, had been no invasion ; there, at least, 
all was still. But there, alas ! was what spoke 
louder than a hundred earthly voices — ^the voice 
of memory \ and there was that which left no 
comer vacant, no spot untenanted — a shade 
which darkened all things. Helen turned in- 
voluntarily from the dumb witnesses of her first 
great sorrow which that room contained, and 
opening a window, looked out upon the garden 
and the fields beyond. 

By the border of the little stream, just where 
the ancient willow-tree dipped its pliant boughs 
into the clear water, there was Lilian, listlessly 
wandering, and apparently watching the sly 
dartings of the trout. 

A strange occupation, certainly, for Lilian. 

When Helen joined her cousin, she could not 
avoid remarking a slight alteration in the lat- 
ter's manner. It was not so much that Lily had 
grown more serious, as that she was pre-occu^ 
pied, and Helen had not been five minutes at her 
side ere she saw that the listless contemplation 
of the fish in a trout-stream might possibly be a 
pastime better suited to her beautiful cousin 
than she could ever have imagined. Lilian was 
more affectionate, too, than she was wont to be, 
and seemed, in some way as yet undefined, to 
cling to Helen's support almost. Her first words 
contained the assurance that she would not re- 
turn to Germany without Helen, and that she 
counted positively upon her presence during the 
whole winter. The silence whereby Miss Mar- 
lowe's negative shake of the head was accom- 
panied, and the tremulous uncertainty of the 
smile which hovered upon her mouth, were 
equally unnoticed by Lilian, who only insisted 
the more upon the accomplishment of her own 
desire. 

Arm-in-arm the two girls had reached the 
rustic seat at the extremity of the path, the spot 
whose every echo rung with the tender words 
exchanged on the eve of Waldemar's departure, 
and every leaf on T^hose overshadowing boughs 
whispered the one sweet word : Wife ! to Hel- 
en's ear. 

"Come, sit down here," said Lilian, "and let 
us talk of our trip to Germany." 

" Not there !" rejoined Miss Marlowe, with 
all the firmness she could command, and under 
a dozen shallow pretexts she drew Lilian to the 
inspection of a dozen different curiosities in the 
garden until the hour summoned them to pre- 
pare for dinner. Both the girls were evidently 
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pre-occapied ; and, in the case of LUy, her per- 
sonal pre-occupations alone prevented her from 
notioingr a thousand little things in her cousin, 
which the latter strove vainly to conceal. 

The evening hours were not over-readily 
whiled away, and Lady Marlowe took leave of 
her sister, under pretense of fatiffue, ere it was 
very late. The cousins separated, after an affec- 
tionate embrace, and each retireu to the seclu- 
sion of her own chamber. 

The night had worn on some three-quarters 
of an hour, when a soft knock was given upon 
Helen's door, and a voice in a very low whisper 
said, " May I come in ?'* 

Helen replied by opening the door herself, and 
admitted her cousin Lilian. 

Never had she looked so lovely. There was 
something almost unearthly about her, wrapped 
as she was in long white draperies, and her fair 
silken tresses floating all unloosed around her, 
like some fantastic vail spun from the sun's own 
rays. 

" Dear Lily I'^ said Helen, tenderly, as her 
cousin put down her light upon the chimney- 

Eiece, and seated herself upon a chair opposite 
er own ; '^what a pretty sight it is to look at 
you ! it seems as it were to warm and comfort 
one> I think," she added, innocently, "if any 
of your adorers were to see you as you are now, 
you would do ten times more mischief even than 
when you are dressed out for a breakfast or a 
ball — although at all times you do mischief 
enough," sl^ concluded, with an attempt to 
smile. 

" My aunt wanted me to buy some diamonds 
before we left town," remarked Lilian, playing 
with a little ivory Teel, round which was 'hal£ 
wound a skein of purple silk, lying upon the 
table beside it; "she would carry me off to Storr 
and Mortimer's." 

" And you would not buy any?" asked Helen. 

" Where's the use ? unmarried girls don't wear 
diamonds." 

"Indeed, but they do, Lily. Look at Lina 
Grantley, and her sister, too, long before she 
was Lady Inglewood; and look, for that matter, 
at all the girls in London — at least those who 
have diamonds." 

"Oh J yes, in London," replied Lilian, "I 
know they do; but it is a thing received no- 
where out of England." 

" Out of England !" echoed Helen, trying to 
remember her old laugh ;^"but vou know, dar- 
lins, you are born to be a duchess in England. 
I always told you so, and surely now — " 

"Helen!" interposed her cousin, "I neither 
want to be a duchess, nor to remain in this 
country. I like*-" she seemed to hesitate — "I 
like the Continent better," (you might have 
sworn the word Continent had taken the place of 
some other more specific). 

Helen said nothing, and for a moment or two, 
Lilian's attention was apparently engrossed by 
a knot in the purple silk. 

" I wonder you have no fancv for spending the 
winter in Pans," observed Helen at length, and 
as though she thought it incumbent upon her to 
say something. 

"How tiresome of you, Helen!" rejoined 
Lily, with a pretty pouting movement of her 
under lip. " That is just exactly mY aunt's idea ; 
and if any one else among us has it too, I shall 



never be able to manage her. I have no wisb 
whatever to go to Paris; I don't like the 
French." 

" Well, Lily dear, don't be afraid of me," said 
Helen, taking, fondly, in her own, her consin'& 
hand, " I willnot help aunt to be unmanaffeable, 
as you call it ; but, between ourselves, and when 
nobody can hear us, I may say — ^may I not, dar- 
ling ? — that I wonder at your not wishing to gs 
to Paris. So beautiful as you are, Lily, and nov 
with such a fortune — why, in three weeks' timc^ 
nothing would be heard of but you in what its 
own inmates would call la eapitale du monde 
civilised 

Lilian smiled, and the color heightened upon 
her cheek, as she answered : 

"I am not ambitious, and have no wish ts 
make a sensation in the great world," (Lilian a; 
this moment seriously believed she was speak 
ing the truth.) " You know I never was so pru 
dent as you, my sagacious little cousin ; and i^ 
I could afford to be romantic before I was ai 
heiress, ask yourself whether, now that I have 
enough and to spare for both sides, I shall be 
likely in a marriage to consult any thing save 
the dictates of the heart !" 

Helen rose from her seat, and throwing both 
her arms round her cousin's neck : 

" Dear, dear Lily !" she exclaimed, while tears 
filled her bright brown eyes, " not even I have 
known you ! — forgive me, my sweet cousin — you 
are as good a^ you are lovely ; but I have wrong- 
ed you in thought, for I did not guess all your 
generosity of heart — all your firmness of purpose. 
God bless you, dear Lily ! Rely upon it yoar 
life will be a happv one 1" 

" Who knows ?'' retorted Lilian, and seizing 
Helen's hand ; " but at all events you must not 
leave me," she pursued. " I want you ; Helen, 
I can not go to Germany without you." 

Miss Marlowe gently disengaged her hand, 
and resumed her seat. 

" Why go to Germany at all?" she asked 
gravely. " I can not go there with you." 

"Helen," insisted Lily with much earnestness, 
"what can be your reason for refusing me this 
service? you, who have no one upon earth to 
think of but your mother, who never yet resisted 
any wish of yours — ^you, who have no cause to 
like one place better than anpther, and who can 
find amusement in all— oh ! Helen, Helen I it is 
not kind of you." 

^' But, my dearest Lilian," replied her cousin, 
" what need can you possibly have of me ? of 
what real use can I be to you ?" 

Lilian remained silent, and there was a certain 
degree of embarrassment in her whole air as she 
drew the dark line of the yet unwound silk under 
her polished nail. Helen continued : 

"Having once come to a determination, I do 
not really see in what way you can require the 
assistance of any other person, unless indeed in 
preparing or speaking to my aunt ; but that could 
be as easily done here as in Germany." 

" My auiit !" interposed Lilian, with an al- 
most disdainful smile, "I am not thinking of 
consulting her ; and as to my father, from the 
last conversation we had together, I can easily 
perceive I shall have no opposition to fear from 
hi 
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Lilian looked down, and this time blnshed 
visibly. 

" My dear Helen," said she somewhat hur- 
riedly, ** all the consents in the world are of no 
avail if — " she blushed still deeper, and contin- 
ued in a still more uncertain tone, " I do not even 
know whether my fortune, considerable as it is 
' for the Continent — " she stopped ; *^ inshort," she 
added, " you and you alone can help me, Helen, 
and I had counted on yon. There are tbinffs 
one can not do alone, and I did hope yon would 
not refuse me your Htterlv aid : without you I 
do not see a possibility, and the future happiness 
of two people may be irretrievably compromised : 
for," observed she parenthetically, "I suppose 
it is not very presumptuous in me to believe that 
I misht insure the happiness of another if—" 
here Lilian paused again. 

"If?" repeated Helen. 

" If he could be brought to like me," mur- 
mured Lilian, bending quite low down over the 
table, whereon she was busily describing all 
sorts of fantastic figures with the skein of purple 
silk. 

" Brought to like you, Lily ?" echoed her 
cousin slowly, and in accents of undisguised as- 
tonishment; ^'why, surely, there can be no 
doubt of that — surely the proofs have been plen- 
tiful and palpable enough 1 I confess I thought 
it ^was his absolute worship which had won you, 
and which now prompted you in favor of a strong 
mutual attachment, to contract what more world- 
ly people would term a mhalliance with Nor- 
berg.*^ 

Lilian started, and shaking back her over- 
hanging curls. 

'* Norber? 1" she exclaimed, staring her cous- 
in full in the ISace. ^^Norber^l why, Helen, 
vhat could ever make you imagine I would con- 
descend to marry a music-master ?" 

^'Norberg is not a music-master, as you call 
him," answered Helen, very quietly, but feeling 
at the same time, she knew not why, as though 
sometiiing cold as ice were stealing into her 
heart j '* and a great many things — but most of 
all, your own words just now — led me to sup- 
pose that you intended to become his wife." 

Lilian got up from her seat, took a few steps 
in the room, and then leant against the chimney- 
piece with obviously increasing discomposure. 

" Surely, Helen," she recommenced at length, 
"you do not mean to say that my behavior to- 
ward that odious little music-man can ever have 
been construed by those about us into any thing 
like an encouragement of his presumptuous 
hopes or aspirations ?" 

Helen smiled. 

" Indeed, Lily dear," rejoined she, ^' I can not 
answer for other people -, but I should think it 
would have been difficult to construe your be- 
havior toward Norberg into any thing like dis- 
coura^ement." 

Lilian turned positively pale, and, in an agi- 
tated tone, 

" You torture me, Helen," said she (a very 
keen observer would have sworn that Helen 
knew this, and that, spite of her own better 
se>f, so opposed to any thing of the kind, she 
could not resist a secret pleasure in so doing), 
''you pain me beyond what 1 can describe. 
Helen !" she pursued, in almost a supplicating 
tone " YOU surely do not mean to say that any 



one can have tnought wrongly of me for my 
conduct — that any one can have imagined I 
might be flattered by the impertinent homage of 
that horrid, low-bom wretch ?" (Lilian's bright 
eyes flashed angrily while pronouncing the last 
few words.) " Helen !" she resumed, with singu- 
lar ardor, "you do not think I have been mis- 
judged, do you, Helen dearest ? Don't tease me 
yiMtnow," she said caressingly, and her voice trem- 
bled as she added, " it makes me so unhappy I" 

A strange instinct she could not deflne j^rompt- 
ed Helen to go on tormenting her cousu, and, 
while the icy touch she had already felt grew 
colder and colder with every instant at her 
heart, an expression of bitterness gathered round 
her lips as she observed, 

"Indeed I have not the gift of diving into 
other people's consciences, and can not pretend 
to say whether — but, my dear Lily," she ex- 
claimed all at once, and suddenly changing the 
ciirrent of the conversation, " supposing you had 
even been a little misfudged, as you call it, what 
does that matter to you ? You had a right to 
flirt with Monsieur Norberg if you liked it, to en- 
courage him if you were so minded, to marry 
him if you chose ; you were free, as you still are 
now, ajkt I don't see that any one, after all, has 
any business to call you to account for any one 
single part of your behavior." 

Lilian left her position at the chimney-piece, 
and drew nearer to her cousin. She did not 
(luckily) seek tiTcommune with Helen face to 
face, but seemed merely to flnd some increase of 
strength or courage in a nearer approach. C toss- 
ing her hands over the back of her cousin's 
chair, her downcast eyes appeared intently occu- 
pied by some pattern in the carpet. Helen Mar- 
lowe held her breath, and listened like one who 
foredreads an inevitable misfortune. 

"I scarcely know how to explain it," began 
Lilian, timidly, " but there is a great difference. 
I certainly do believe that, a year ago, I did not 
much mind what people thought of me ; whereas, 
now — " she hesitated. 

" You do mind it," interposed Helen, with an 
abruptness quite unusual to her. 

Lilian signed. 

"Well," continued her cousin, "I do not see 
any great harm, for it is evident this sudden 
change has come on since a few months only.'* 

Any one who had narrowly watched Helen, 
might have clearly perceived that this was, in 
fact, a piece of cross-examination, to which she 
was adroitly enough subjecting her unsuspecting 
interlocutor; and the scarcely audible afiirmo- 
tion of the latter seemed to bring back the tide 
of life in a rush to her sinking heart. 

" Consequently," she went on with a kind of 
nervous precipitation, "the greater part of your 
flirtation with Norberg goes for nothing, since it 
took place at Fried riclisbad ; and that whatever 
it may be which pre-occupies you now, is cir- 
cumscribed to England." 

By the time Helen came to the end of hei 
phrase, she was almost breathless. Lilian re- 
mained silent. 

" You forget that some of those by whom we 
are surrounded here were also among our con- 
stant companions at Friedrichsbad," murmured 
Lilian at length, bending down over her cousin's 
chair, so as almost to bring her lips to the level 
of Helen's ear. 
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Helen nt motionleM as a statue, waiting for 
the worst. 

" What shoald yon think of me, Helen," fal- 
tered Lilian in a whisper, than which no ser- 
pent's hiBs seemed deaiflier to her listener, "if I 
were to tell yon that I have, within the last few 
months, thoueht a greaX deal of a person who is, 
I know, very harsih^ spoken of by some — I mean 
your knight^ as we used to call him in fun, Mon- 
sieur de Falkenburg." 

Actuated by she scarcely knew what impulse, 

" If you mean to say you are in love with him," 
repliedf Helen sharply, " I shall see nothing so 
'veiy wonderful in that; many others have been 
so, and — " 

" Helen, dear," interposed her cousin gently, 
"you go too fast. I do not quite say thtU^ but I 
very much want your advice, for both our sakes." 
(Helen felt as though the whole earth were 
whirling round beneath her feet, but she con- 
cealed her feelings with superhuman energy.) 
" I say for both our sakes." pursued Lilian, " be- 
cause, although Monsieur de Falkenbnrg has 
not as yet the most distant idea of my sentiments 
toward him, it is still possible that his future 
happiness might be insured by me — ^my for- 
tune — ^" she hesitated, and to Helen's lip there 
rose the words : " and so you would buy a hus- 
band would you?" but she repressed them, and 
they escaped not in sound. " Ii you remember all 
that was said of him at Friedrichsbad," continued 
Lilian, " by those even who judged him the hard- 
est, you will see, as I think I do, that his worst 
faults come from his position, and that, if ^Aa^ were 
altered, he would be no worse than his neigh- 
bors." From this point she branched off to pour 
into Helen's ear the tale of her involuntary ad- 
miration, and of a sentiment warmer still, for 
Falkenburg; and as Helen listened to the fright- 
ful words, she could not help at every moment 
asking herself whether it were really Lilian 
whom she heard. So light and frivolous, so full 
of vanity, so careless of giving pain where her 
heart was not engaged, Lilian, forced into loving 
where she was not beloved, was a totally differ- 
ent being, humble, tender and true, as any other 
woman less beautiful than herself. Like most 
people who are actuated by a serious purpose, 
she was very simple and straightforward in her 
plans, and made few phrases about what was to 
be done. She did not dissimulate that, to be 
wooed by Falkenburg would be to attain the 
highest summit of earthly happiness, but at the 
same time she discarded as infinitely improbable 
the idea of any such occurrence, and resigned 
herself to the situation of a wife who loves first, 
and whose husband's affection is but the ultimate 
recompense of her own. 

Luckily for Helen, her countenance escaped 
all scrutiny on Lilian's part, and the attention 
of the latter was so entirely engrossed by the 
recital of what so nearly regarded her own fu- 
ture fate, that her listener contrived to school 
herself into at least apparent composure before 
being called upon to reply to what she had heard. 
When she dia so, it was with a cold gravity 
which seemed to alarm her cousin. 

" Why, after all, Helen," remarked Lilian, 
" there is surely nothing wrong, nothing imtoo- 
manly^^ (she hesitated slightly before uttering 
the word) "in what I say — I shall not be the 
first wife who has chosen her husband before he 



thought of ehoosing her; nor the first heiress 
who has given her fortune to the man whose 
companion through life she wished to be. Yon 
must not be too severe, Helen." 

"I severe," retorted Helen, with more anima- 
tion than she had hitherto dared to show. 

"No, perhaps not exactly severe," answered 
Lily, " perhaps that is not a right word ; but, 
Helen dear, I expected you would give me more 
encouragement, more support, because I always 
thought you had a real and sincere regard for 
Monsieur de Falkenburg, and that you would re- 
joice at any thing that should contribute to his 
dignity or happiness." (The words fell like 
wormwood upon poor" Helen's wounded heart.) 
"To tell you the truth," resumed Lilian, "that 
is why I made such a point of telling you all ; 
that is why I believed, and do still believe, that 
you alone can help me. You see, Helen dear, 
every body at Friedrichsbad perceived what ex- 
cellent friends you were with Monsieur de Fal- 
kenburg, and a thousand times over I have heard 
those who knew him best say that the sole rea- 
son was, that you were the only woman living 
who had never been in love with him, and the 
only one t6 whom he had never dreamed of pay- 
ing court. The consequence is — and it is quite 
a notorious fact — that you have an extraordinary 
influence over him, and that — " 

" You want me to say to him : * here is my 
cousin, Miss Lilian Cameron, an heiress, dying 
for love of you, and ready to give you six thou- 
sand a year to marry her,' is that it ?" exclaim- 
ed Helen, bitterly, and forgetting all her pre- 
cautions. 

"Oh! Helen!" murmured Lilian, corering 
her crimsoned face and tearful eyes, with her 
hands, " if you think I am so very, very much to 
blame, let us say no more. If you think," she 
added, in faltering tones, " that his welfare would 
not be sufficiently secured, that his happiness 
would be too doubtful, you do right to oppose 
my wishes; if — " 

"I was only jesting, Lily," interposed Helen, 
with a violent effort, and feeling as though the 
words would choke her ; " ^jut there is much to 
be reflected upon in all this — and that I toill re- 
flect, I promise you, as I also most solemnly prom- 
ise" (here her voice sank involuntarily) " that 
I will, to the very uttermost of my capacity and 
strength, aid in whatever shall be for Monsieur 
de Falkenburg's happiness — and yours," she 
added, after an imperceptible pause. 

"Oh, thank you! thank you! dear Helen," 
cried Lily, throwing her arm round her cousin's 
neck, who inwardly shuddered at the contact; 
" then you will go with me to Germany." 

" I think I can help you better than by going 
with you to Germany," replied Helen quietly; 
" but for that, as for all the rest, jou must give 
me time and leisure to reflect — it is very late, 
and — " (she drew a shawl more tightly round 
her, as a pretext for loosening herself from her 
cousin's arm). 

"And Ihave tired you, Helen," .interrupted 
Lilian. " Forgive me ; I had no one in the world 
to consult with upon this subject but you — and 
you must forgive me," and so saying, she en- 
circled Helen in an embrace whence the latter 
could not altogether escape. 

" I will think it all well over," said Helen, with 
a tone of voice and an expression of countenance 
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that must have forcibly struck any one less pre- 
occupied than her cousin. 

As they were about to separate, and the lock 
of the open door was in Lilian!s hand : 

''Helen dear," said she, timidly, while im- 
printing a kiss on her cousin's pale cheek, " you 
do not think my silly tolerance of that odious mt^ 
eician can have done any harm, do you ? Helen 
darling !" she added, coaxingly, *^ do tell me you 
don't think tkat^ 

Helen's answer was an evasive one, but it 
seemed, for the moment, to suffice, and the two 
girls took leave of each other. 

While Lilian's light footstep was audible in 
the passage, Helen stood still, as though fettered 
to the sound: but the closing of her cousin's 
door appeared to release her from the thrall, and 
she felt she was once more alone. 

'' Does then every being who loves become in- 
stantly lovable?" that was the question that 
tortured her brain, as, mechanically, she resumed 
her place upon the same chair, where she had 
sat listening to Lilian's revelations. 

When morning dawned, Helen sat there still. 
She had neither moved hand nor foot, and her 
eyes were apparently riveted upoil the ivory 
reel, and the unwound skein of purple silk. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

Six thousand pounds per annum ! What 
a rare place would l^e the Falkenburg, were 
its possessor to become master of seventy thou- 
sand florins a year ! How he might lord it over 
all around ! 

Much as Helen counted upon Waldemar's love, 
sincerely as shc'^lieved herself to be at the pres- 
ent hour the one sole object of all his desires 
and thoughts, she could not silence an impor- 
tunate voice within her, which unceasingly whis- 
pered : ^^ Will he always thank you for having 
taken him at his word ? for having so confidently 
built upon his preference of happiness to am- 
bition?" 

Helen was no ordinary person, nor did she 
judge Falkenburg as an ordinary-minded person 
would have done. Never once, while admitting 
the suppositions least flattering to her hopes, 
most wounding to her heart, never once did she 
dream of accusing Waldemar ; and she would 
have felt a real contempt for the narrow percep- 
tions, and limited intelligence of any one who 
should have pronounced him capable of "marry- 
ing for money." Her very inmost conscience 
spoke him free from every thing proper to little 
minds ; but she did not dare ask herself how far 
he might be proof against the temptations of an 
elevated position, wide-spreading influence, and 
constant activity. All that was best in him, all 
that for which she admired tiim, and which had 
saved him from becoming the slave of what was 
less worthy in his nature — all that was enlisted 
on the side of ambition against happiness, and 
militated in favor of Lilian. Poor Helen ! she 
could not deny to herself^ that the fact of a mar- 
riage with Lilian would place Waldemar in a 
position to discharge all his duties in life, and 
enable him to become (what he could not other-' 
wise be) a useful member of society, a citizen 
whose remarkable capacity must, at some time, 
inevitably benefit the state. 



Helen, whose penetration was pot to be dim- 
med, nor whose sound sense perturbed, even by 
grief, could not — ^now that the comniotion at- 
tendant upon the shock of the first blow was 
surmounted — avoid recognizing a manifest dis 
crepancy between the proportions of Falken* 
burg's character, and the idea of mere domestic 
bliss. Even had there been sufiicient, in a mar- 
riage with herself, to insure the necessary com- 
forts of life, coupled with obscurity and inaction, 
Helen felt now as though she ought to recoil 
at the responsibility such an union would have 
entailed upon her. One sharp bitter pang, the 
exquisite sharpness and bitterness of which few 
can know, shot through her heart at thought of 
the entire and perfect happiness both would have 
enjoyed had Lilian's fortune fallen to her lot; 
but Helen's was not a disposition formed to in- 
duls[e in useless repining, and she forcibly ex- 
cluded from her mind all sterile sentiments of 
regret, arriving at the fulfillment only of what was 
right, and of what might best serve him she 
loved. 

If ever woman was unselfish, so was Helen : 
she ha)l been so from her cradle upwards, and in 
this one paramount and first trial of her life, she 
show^ed herself so still, and that to a degree but 
few of her sex would even understand. Helen 
had loved Waldemar, loved him still, with all the 
energy, all the devotedness of her devoted and 
energetic nature; but it was really him she loved, 
and not herself in him. She had divined all that 
was best in his proud, wayward nature ; with no 
auxiliary, save her strong pure love for him, had 
she called forth his gentler qualities, and forced 
him to do homage to what he tried falsely to de- 
spise. She had " ministered to this mind diseas- 
ed," and, she unaiding, nothing could how de- 
stroy or impair the goodness of her work. But 
was not her mission ended ? could she so beyond ? 
had she not completed her task, achieved her 
part in his existence ? and was it not so ordain- 
ed that another should set the crown upon the 
edifice whereof she had laid the foundations ? 

Helen's love for Falkenburg was too acute not 
to have sharpened her every sense with regard 
to him, not to have enabled her to read clearly 
every hidden mystery of his being ; and it was 
too noble, too elevated a sentiment, not to inspire 
her with the wish to see him surrounded by all 
those outward attributes of greatness so in bar 
mony with his character. It was not the paltry 
idea that Waldemar would be lapped in the ma- 
terial luxuries of our earth, that for one moment 
arrested Helen's thoughts : it was the reflection 
of the moral independence it would insure to 
him, of the means it would afford of proving his 
superiority to the world, the field opened to his 
activity, the possibility of acquiring fame, the 
liberty of expressing loudly his opinions by speech 
or pen, and intervening as he chose in afiairs 
which pre-oocupied every member of the Euro- 
pean community; it was freedom, in a word, 
air I that which to the body is health and life, 
and oh 1 how much more so to the soul I 

Helen did not resist, she did not even hesitate, 
but bowed her head meekly, cuid prayed for cour- 
age to submit. 

The early morning hours found Helen writing 
to Falkenburg. Her first letter was not what it 
should be — the marks of the struggle were too 
evident, it was too full of tenderness, and she de- 
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stroyed it. Two others shared the same fate, 
bat the foarth one seemed to fill its writer with 
a kind of gloomy satisfaction. She felt that to 
thai letter no answer would ever come; that, 
once read, the last link of the chain would be 
broken, and the severance accomplished between 
herself and Waldemar. She counted on Walde- 
mar's pride, and rightly judged that, however 
boundless upon all other sides might be the love 
he bore her, upon that one, there was a barrier 
he would sooner die than overleap. 

The letter was written and re-read, until with 
every fresh perusal Helen felt some fresh failure 
in her strength ; and then, the seal was set, and 
the words traced upon the envelope which were 
to guide the fatal missive to its destination. His 
name ! it was the last time she should ever have 
to write it, and at this thought the pen escaped 
her fingers, and she clasped her hands over her 
tear-blinded eyes in agony. It was but a passing 
outbreak, and Helen's old schooling soon enabled 
her to force back to its sources the current of 
her grief, and disguise all outward signs of per- 
turbation. When she met her aunt and Lilian in 
the morning, it was with the same calm coun- 
tenance she had been used to wear in happier 
times, and she took her place at table, and 
presided over the breakfast duties with a de- 
meanor the serene gravity of which (for there 
was a shade of all unnoticed gravity in it) be- 
trayed no particle of the anguish that was gnaw- 
ing at her heart. 

No sooner could she contrive to be alone with 
Lilian, than she instantly broached the subject 
that had engaged them upon the previous night. 
Miss Cameron was too entirely pre-occupied with 
her own plans and wishes to remark a certain 
hurriedness in her cousin's manner, which, spite 
of all her habits of self-control, the latter could 
not quite conceal, and she listened'4o Helen's 
advice with anxious ear and perfect readiness of 
submission. It was settled that Lady Marlowe 

and her niece were to spend the winter in L , 

and Lilian was induced, by the firmly-expressed 
opinions of her counselor, to believe that it would 
be far more advisable she should be there quite 
alone. She gave up, although not without some 
reluctance, the idea of her cousin's accompany- 
ing her to Germany, and the period of her de- 
parture was fixed for the ensuing month. « 

Lady Marlowe found Willow Barn and her 
sister's company tiresome enough to make her 
regard with complacency any abridgment of her 
stay, and as now her heiress-niece nad become 
the supreme arbitrator of her goings and comings, 
thoughts and actions in this world, she manifest- 
ed the utmost alacrity of obedience when Lilian 
gave the signal of, departure from the Hamp- 
shire woods and wolds. 

They went, and when the last flutter of Lilian's 
vail was lost to view, Helen asked herself why 
she had not strained every nerve to retain her, 
had it only been for a few days. She was so 
lovely ! and imagination painted her, absent, with 
thousand-fold charms. Then came the feeling 
Helen had never yet known— jealousy. While 
Lilian was there, repeating the tale of Falken- 
burg's indifference, Helen thought only of him, 
and resolved to force upon him a freedom which 
should place within his grasp fortune, fame, and 
distinction of whatever kina he might desire. 
She released him, but the thought that he might 



actually profit by the release remained an indis- 
tinct one, after all. and only assumed a defined 
and menacing shape when Lilian had disappear- 
ed, and the exaggerated remembrance only of 
her beauty remained to torture her cousin. Sho 
was gone forth on her work of conquest, and was 
— must be, irresistible ! he teould love her J it was 
the last wail of Helen's heart, her last agony, the 
one pain, which, if she surmounted, no wound 
could ever more be mortal. And she did sur- 
mount it, and learned to look upon the sacrifice 
as complete. 

Poor Helen 1 

The life of Willow Barn was a solitary one, 
and the occasional visits of the few neighbors, 
who from time to time came over and broke ia 
upon its uniformity, seemed to Helen's mind to 
increase instead of to enliven its dullness. Mrs. 
Marlowe, as we know, had private pre-occupa- 
tions of her own, which prevented her from exer- 
cising any extraordinary perspicacity with regard 
to those around her ; but she had, nevertheless, 
remarked that Helen's buoyant spirits of old 
were no more, and that the busy joyfulness of 
the little bergeronnette was gone. She was busy 
still, but silent — a stream that flowed on, but no 
longer sparkled. At times, the mother was in- 
clined to be anxious, but a precise starting-point 
for her anxiety failed her, and her disquietude 
was, after all, but undefined and vague. 

Helen had been away from home for months, 
in Germany with her aunt, in London with Lady 
Trenmore; where lay the clew to her altered 
manner ? and tMU she in fact altered % or was it 
merely that the habits of *'the world" had im- 
posed upon her a more dignified demeanor, and 
made her exchange the laughing, skipping saw 
vagerie of an untutored coufttry girl, for the 
more reserved and sober graces of a town-bred 
young lady ? Whatever the cause of this change 
in her little daughter might be, Mrs. Marlowe 
was amply persuaded that Monsieur de Falken- 
burg had no share in it ; she had for this convic- 
tion the guarantee of both '* Eliza" and "dear 
George," and consequently on that point never 
wasted a second thought. But another idea took 
possession of her mind, based also upon the opin- 
ions of this infallible pair. Might not Helen — 
insured, as it seemed notorious that she was, 
against the commission of any folly ; prudent and 
even worldly as those who had every opportunity 
of studying her affirmed her to be — might not 
Helen be absorbed in the consideration of her 
own future destiny ? Was it not most likely that 
her head should be running upon her ulterior 
" chances" in life, and that, desirous of an ad- 
vantageous establishment in the world, nay, per- 
haps even ambitious (why not? her brother 
James was so to an extraordinary degree)^ she 
might be seriously distressed at the small pros- 
pects and opportunities afforded '> her by the 
circumscribed humdrum rustic life sne was con- 
demned to lead. 

On this subject, Mrs. Marlowe's brain gradu- 
ally took to working so actively, that she soon 
began to scheme and plot, and frame positive 
projects and plans for Helen's future welfare. 
Two persons only seemed in a position to pro- 
mote this, and accordingly, scarce a day elapsed 
on which she did not try for some means of se- 
curing the attendance of either younv Thornton 
or Sir Walter Fotheringham. Sir Walter! there 
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lay her great hope, thither tended all the wisest 
and best-combined of her manoeuvres. Fother- 
ingrham Castle was such a lovely place, and Sir 
Walter's fortune would give Helen such a brill- 
18 nt entourage ! Young Thornton was enormously 
rich too, but of much more difficult attainment ) 
he was tolerably well watched over by a mother 
who probably did not intend that he should 
*''• throw away his advantages,'^ as it is termed, 
whereas the' baronet was his own master, and 
had already shown unmistakable signs of pref- 
erence for Helen. 

It was true, the latter received his homage 
coldly enough, and, whereas she really appeared 
to have some pleasure in talking with young 
Thornton, who was decidedly clever, and knew 
Germany better than he did his own country, 
she was at no trouble to disguise her want of 
taste for Sir Walter's society, whose conduct to 
Lady Trenmore, she could not overlook or for- 
get. Was this the result of a calculation, or of 
coquetry supreme ? Mrs. Marlowe, determined 
to ^' sound" Helen, and find out her real de- 
signs. 

Poor Helen I 

Lady Marlowe and Lily had been gone from 
Willow Barn about three weeks, when one even- 
ing the mother and daughter were seated at 
the open window of the drawing-room looking 
on to the lawn. September bad set in gorgeous- 
ly, in all the magnificence of its autumnal purple 
and gold, and glowing with autumnal suns, warm 
as those of summer, though less bright. 

*"The air is positively hot," said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe ; ^' it is quite an Italian night." 

Helen had seated herself at her mother's feet, 
upon the low step which led from the window 
into the garden, and her head rested against her 
mother's knee. She looked at the moonlight as 
it lay flooding the fields, and answered nothing. 

** Should you not like to go to Italy ?" recom- 
menced Mrs. Marlowe, passing her hand over 
her daughter's brown, braided hair. 

"I have no particular desire for it," replied 
Helen, " and as I have no chance of ever being 
able to put the wish into execution — supposing 
I entertained it — why, it is as well that I have it 
not -, in this world the best science is that which 
teaches to forego." 

These last words escaped Helen involuntarily, 
and strengthened Mrs. Marlowe in her former 
ideas touching the cause of her daughter's sad- 
ness. 

" But, Helen darling," said she, " why should 
you forego so much in this world?" 

" Why ?" echoed Helen, scarcely allowing 
her mother to complete her sentence ; " why ?" 
she repeated, with marked surprise. 

" Yes, dearest, I know what you would say," 
resumed Mrs. Marlowe -, ** but there is no reason 
why you should spend the rest of your life as 
you have spent the commencement j no reason 
why you should be condemned to privation ; it 
would be so easy for you to enjoy every happiness 
this world can give." 

" Easy ?" murmured Helen, with a sigh. 

"You are a naughty child," pursued Mrs. 
Marlowe, smiling, and playfully patting Helen 
on the cheek; "you keep every thing to your- 
self — plans, projects, likes and dislikes — even 
the feelings which are to influence your whole 
future life ! You live apart even from me, Hel- 



en, without confidence in your own mother j for 
shame, silly little one, for shame! do you not 
know that there is a friend whom Providence 
gives but once ?" and with these words, Mrs. 
Marlowe bent down till her lips nearly touched 
her daughter's brow. 

Helen raised herself suddenly, and threw her 
arms about her parent's neck. 

"Oh, mother!" she exclaimed, "how often I 
have longed to do so ! how often I have been 
upon the point, and have never dared ! but now, 
mother — my own mother — I will tell you all," 
and Helen, whose poor heart had been long 
yearning for some one to whom to confide her 
sorrows — ^for some one who should speak com- 
fort to her, although comfort there was, in fact, 
none, imprinted a passionate kiss upon her moth- 
er's lips. 

" Helen, precioas !" interposed Mrs. Marlowe, 
" tell me the details afterward, but tell me now 
directly which of the two it is." 

"The two?" said Helen: "what two?'' 
"I mean, is it Walter or William Thornton?" 
There was an earnestness in her mother's 
manner that arrested Helen, and at this palpable 
proof of how very far Mrs. Marlowe was from 
suspecting the real state of the case, all her de- 
sire to confide in her disappeared, and her very 
soul seemed to shrink within her, as the too 
rudely touched leaf of a sensitive plant. 

"It is neither," whispered Helen, at length; 
" it is no one." 

" No one !" repeated Mrs. Marlowe j " neither 
Walter nor William Thornton!" 

" Neither," again murmured Helen, in an al- 
most inaudible voice. 

" Why, then, Helen child, what do you mean, 
and upon what is your silly head running ?" de- 
manded Mrs. Marlowe in a tone approaching 
very nearly to displeasure. 

"I mean," replied Helen, trying to smile, 
" never to marry at all, but to stay by you al 
ways, dear mother ; you will not be angry with 
me for that, will you ?" 

Helen longed to draw nearer to her mother, 
to be more than ever united to her, to be to her 
a comfort and a stay, and find solace in an afiec- 
tion that nothing can destroy. She was disap- 
pointed at the obvious disappointment of her 
mother, and felt as though her last hope upon 
earth had been taken from her. 

While poor Helen was pouring forth upon 
Marlowe all the treasures of her filial love, the 
latter responded thereto by an enumeration of all 
the advantages to be insured by a marriage 
with Sir Walter. 

" Mother, dearest," urged Helen, " you will 
not always be so active, and so young as you are 
now, with your pretty girlish waist, and your 
beautiful long hair, and when you grow old I 
will be your crutch and your pillow and every 

" Fotheringham is such a lovely place !" harped 
*poor Mrs. George,' " and so near here ! Papa 
would be there with us half the year round." 

Helen understood her mother now, and felt 
how she had disappointed her, and how no ten- 
derness of hers could weigh as any thing in the 
scale. 

She thought it was hard, but she did not an- 
swer, and merely laid her head silently upon her 
mother's knee. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IfivE months had passed awav, and the end 
of January was approaching. The winter had 
been unusually gay in L , and no little enliv- 
ened by the presence of Lilian and her aunt. 
The splendor of Miss Cameron's style of living 
and the exaggerated fortune attributed to her by 
public report, turned the heads of all the unmar- 
ried men in the place, and made those who were 
already joined in the holy bonds of wedlock think 
that they had married too soon. Monsieur de Falk- 
enburg had spent the season almost entirely at 
the Retidenz (as the capital of the Duchy was 
commonly called), and had not missed one of its 
festivities, unless when positively under govern- 
ment lock and key, which happened more than 
once. Never had Waldemar been so determined 
a frequenter of balls, concerts, and routs, and, 
never had he brought so bitter a humor to bear 
upon the diversions of society. Eberstein him- 
self was not more caustic or more disdainful of 
his fellow men, but his misanthropy disguised it- 
self in an outward garb of indiflerence which 
prevented half the world from penetrating his 
real meaning, and the other half from feeling 
individually ofiended when they had penetrated 
it. Waldemar, on the contrary, seemed to con- 
vert every one he met into a personal enemy, 
and Max had often remarked that, had they not 
already fought out all the bad blood that was 
ever to be between them, they must infallibly have 
come to throat-cutting now. Twice during the 
winter Falkenburg had. to all appearance, wan- 
tonly picked quarrels which coula only be settled 
arms in hand, and accordingly he had twice tasted 
the pleasures of a Haus-arrest for dueling, and 
the second time narrowly escaped a prolonged 
sojourn in the fortress. 

It is hardly necessary to say there w^ scarce 

a man in L , for whom Lilian was not the one 

principal object in life, and scarce a. fete given 
otherwise than in her honor. Even the women, 
while they envied, ran after her ; for where is the 
woman on the Continent, who has not some one, 
whether son, brother, nephew, or cousin, to 
" give away in marriage ?" Q^elqu'tm a mari' 
ir ! It is the talisman whereby, on the other 
side of the channel (it being pre-supposed that 
in our sacred isle, no one ever heard of such 
evil doings), an heiress, should she also happen to 
be a beauty, keeps her sister>petticoats in check, 
and escapes being torn to pieces bodily, as (do 
what she may) she is morally, every time two or 
three of the spindle confraternity meet together. 

For the matrons of L , Lilian was some- 
what like an heirloom en expectative ; they did 
not want her to "go out of the family;" and it 
was marvelous to see how they petted and pam- 
pered her, and how the words, '■^prenez mon 
ot*r«" were burning on the tips of all their 
tongues, as they went round and round her, 
" cruising on the Guinea coast," as the English 
Secretary of Legation termed it, and trying to 
tempt her with their matrimonial wares. With 
the male population, her part was a very simple 
one, and consisted merely in acting Idol, and 
receiving passively all the iocense and adoration 
that was poured forth at her shrine. With 
Falkenburff she was upon the oddest possible 
terms j to-day in good fellowship, to-morrow at 
war, but always in habits of unceremonious inti- 



macy. Upon Lady Marlowe's arrival at L , 

Widdemar shunned the house, and then a short 
time after as suddenly and unaccountably seized 
the first opportunity of frequenting it. Uis debut 
with Lilian was most ungracious, and yet, (pr 
some reason which each umlerstood in their own 
case, and which neither could quite fathom in 
the other, they seemed to feel a mutual attrac- 
tion, and to find something agreeable in being 
together, even when Falkenburg's temper was 
the sourest, and his words and jests the most 
biting and disdainful. Strange to say, Lilian's 
ally of all her moments, her companion when- 
ever she required him^ her champion whether 
present or absent, her favorite, spite of all his 
eccentricities, was Eberstein; and at all times 
she would slip away from the circle of her slaves 
to have a chat with old Madame de Pfefierkorn's 
" hard brush." 

I do not intend to say that Lilian was by any 
means radically changed in character, though 
she certainly was very evidently so in manner. 
Her vanity and frivolity, her silliness, and her 
selfishness were probably of as strong a growth 
as ever ; but the wind of her caprice was changed, 
and set in another quarter, that was all. She 
no longer practiced any thing in the shape of 
coquetry, because her inclinations — what nine- 
tenths of those who form society would have 
called her heart — ^pointed to the object to be 
gained; and she found no longer either interest 
or amusement in sporjting with the feelings oi 
the vanquished. 

Matters were in this state when, toward the 
close of January, took place a grand ceremony 
ordained for Miss Cameron's especial gratifica- 
tion. 

A sledge drive by torchlight was arranged 
by some half dozen young men, and every prep- 
aration made for rendering it both magnificent 
and amusing. The place of rendezvous was 
the Schloss Thor, or gate of the town fronting, 
although at half a mile distant from, the ducal 
palace. At seven o'clock were to congregate 
there all the equipages and their proprietors; 
and, starting thence, the project was to drive 
round the town by the least divergent roads, 
until, reaching the gate immediately opposite 
the one where was fixed the starting point. In 
the neighborhood of this latter spot (called the 
Gross Garten Thor^ or park gate), was situated 
the villa of the young Count Lindenfeld, who, 
by his mother (a niece of the duke's, married de 
la main gauche to her head chamberlain), was 
nearly related to the reigning family. It was 
settled that, at nine, supper should be served in 
the dining-hall of this pretty residence, and that 
the fair occupants of the sledges should not be 
driven home by their cavaliers, till they had 
been well guarded against the icy wind of the 
night by the high-flavored dishes and luscious 
wines of Count Lindenfeld's costly table. The 

fete was to conclude by the return to L ^ 

through the private shooting grounds of the 
sovereign, ana it was calculated that before 
midnight, all the revelers would be fast asleep 
in their beds. 

The snow lay deep and even over road and 
plain, cloaking the torest trees and shrouding 
the fields, until ajl nature seemed turned into 
stone, and our planet transformed into what 
some astronomers represent the moon to be — a 
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frozen world, whence the vivifying principle has 
been withdrawn — a very dream ofmarble 1 The 
night was bright and brilliant beyond compare, 
and reigning over a heaven where not one star 
was wanting, the newly arisen Queen of the Si- 
lent Hours shone forth in radiance undimmed by 
even a fleeting cloud, pale in her splendor, and 
magnificently serene. The wind blew sharply, 
and whipped the snow with its brushing wings 
as it curls the smooth crystal of a stream, caus- 
ing every now and then sm^ll clouds of icy dust 
to fly into the air, and trouble the clearness of 
the atmosphere. We$ither more suited, a night 
better calculated to oomplete the pieturesque- 
ness of a sledge-drive, could not have been con- 
ceived. 

Somewhere about twenty or thirty sledges 
were assembled upon the open space, opposite 
the so-called Pal'ace-gate, outside the town. 
Conspicuous among them was the one belong- 
ing to Miss Cameron. She had obtained but a 
few days before, through the influence of Count 
Woronitsch, one of the handsomest equipages 
that money could purchase in Russia. Gaudy 
with ffilding, jingling with bells, drawn by a 
horse fresh from the Tartaric steppes, driven by 
a genuine Moujik — between whose hands and 
the steed's mouth the reins seemed' to establish 
some electrical current, binding both, as it were, 
into one — ^when Lilian's sledge reached the 
ground, dashing forward at whirlwind speed, 
and then* stopping so suddenly that you would 
have said the spring whereby it was impelled 
had suddenly snapped in twain, there arose a 
ananimous shout of admiration from all present. 
The equipage of the Russian minister himself 
was eclipsed, and Madame de Woronitsch, ac- 
customed, till now, to triumph where sledges 
-were concerned, called aloud to Lilian, across 
two intervening carriages, and in a tone which 
her friends chose to style *' good-humored :" 

" En virite^ ma ckire^je vous rends les armes.^^ 

The coldness of the night, and the fear of the 
"incipient bronchitis," where no Fillmore was 
by to save, kept Lady Marlowe from accom- 
panying her niece, and Lilian's companion was 
Madame de Heinenstein, whom she appeared to 
like somewhat better than the rest of the female 
inhabitants of L . 

The torches flamed, and made the snowy land- 
scape redden; bells jingled^ whips cracked, horses 
snorted, beating the ground with their hoofs, and 
the air with their tails ; the night wind sighed 
and soughed through the stiflened trees, as though 
it were moaning over their immobility ; loud sal- 
utations were exchanged on all sides, clear laughs 
fell ringing from dainty mouths, and pretty hands 
waved lively recognition through the darkness — 
it was altogether a scene of bustle and gayety, 
and even the dingy gold lace upon the antiquated 
liveries of the torch-oearers, looked almost bright 
by the uncertain glare of the flambeaus. 

They started, but not before Lilian had more 
than once given evident signs of anxiety and dis- 
appointment. She seemed as though she were 
waiting for some one whom, at the same time 
she only half ventured to expect, and long and 
fidgety were the arrangements she made and 
re-made with mantle and mufl', and every known 
species of furred covering, before she acknowl- 
edged herself ready to begin the nocturnal drive. 
When the signal was at length given, and the 



light sledges darted off, whirled onward by the 
impatient steeds, Lilian shrank into her sables, 
and a si^h, which escaped her, involuntary and 
unperceived, seemed to testify that, as far as she 
was concerned, the expedition was likely to turn 
out (as many such expeditions do) a failure. 

The horses, somewhat too animated at first, 
were soon brought into proper order, and the 
drive commenced at a rate which, though rapid, 
rendered it still possible for the coureurs to keep 
pace with the carriages. 

Skirting the town, they followed a winding 
road, which now plunged into the deepest bosom 
of the woods, and now traversed the broad mead- 
ows, over whose spotless surface the shadows of 
the passing sledge-train, doubly distinct from the 
brilliancy of the moon, fell giant-like and fan- 
tastic. The wind blew sharply, spurring on the 
horses, whose native mettle, curbed by their 
drivers, showed itself in angry tossings of the 
head, short neighin?s, and abortive attempts to 
escape the rein, whereby clouds of crystallino 
dust were flung high into the air by the impatient 
hoofs. Here and there the stillness of the silvan 
solitudes was broken by the sound of a hunting 
horn, whose owner sent the echoes o( & fanfare 
winding through the sepulchral recesses of the 
stony trees, while others among his companions 
joined together in some strange chorus, sudden 
reminiscences of the camp, or CoUegial Hall. 

The drive had lasted somewhat more than an 
hour, when the two foremost sledges, Lilian's 
and the Russian minister's, followed immediately 
by the equipage of Count Lindenfeld, swept 
through the entrance gate of the latter's villa, 
and were met by a group of lackeys, provided 
also with torches, who escorted them to the ves- 
tibule of the habitation. 

^^ What a delicious drive !" ejaculated Madame 
de Woronitsch, accepting the arm of the French 
Secretary of Legation, to descend from her sledge. 

"Was it not?'* exclaimed Madame de Heid- 
enstein, looking at her husband; "and such a 
moon ! such weather ! divine !" 

"I find it very cold," said Lilian, disengaging 
herself lazily from her wrappings, and keeping 
Count Lindenfeld waiting all the while. 

But the discontent and disappointment must 
have been very deep-rooted, that could have re- 
fused a just tribute of praise and admiration to 
the scene that awaitea the party of pleasure- 
hunters, on their entrance into the pavilion. 
The banquet-hall formed exactly one half of the 
ground floor of the building. It was consequently 
of goodly dimensions, and of a height corre- 
sponding to its length and breadth. I>ecorated 
entirely according to the rococo style of the pre- 
vious century, gilding and carving were profuse 
on walls and ceiling, and where the costly frame- 
work of the panels did not inclose the polished 
surface of Venetian mirrors, it served as a border 
to some painting of the Wattean school, wherein 
coquettish dames and elegant cavaliers disport- 
ed, canopied by the foliage of fabulous green- 
woods, and enshrouded in the silvery haze of im- 
possible sunlights. From the arched roof hung 
chandeliers, whose gilt branches looked dim in 
the brilliant light cast around by the profusion 
of wax tapers they themselves bore, and on the 
well-furnished table each ray grew prismatic, 
reflected as it was by every form crystal could 
assume. Dresden china, the heritage of royalty, 
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1 -.4 almost in price with costly but more modem 
p te; and wines, whose age was next to in- 
ct dible, sparkled in their flasks as though they 
yn re indeed the liquefaction of that gold which 
th' ir value represented. 

X genial warmth was diffused throughout the 
whole apartment by two monstrous china stoves, 
a U Ruue^ and the senses were refreshed by the 
spicy and penetrating, but, at the same time, 
delicate odor of the Berlin Rducher Ptdver,* 
which (in the north of Germany especially) forms 
the peculiar perfume of almost every saloon. 

The ladies seated themselves, and two coun- 
tesses, good-looking enough for that matter, 
took place in right of their quarterings, and 
official situations about the court, at the ri^ht 
and left hand of the master of the house. Lilian 
had on one side Max Eberstein for her neighbor, 
while on the other, she was separated from 
Madame de Heidenstein by a tall, fair-haired, 
demure young man, held up by all the proper 

people 01 L as a model of good conduct, 

one of tho chamberlains to the reigning Duke, 
and nephew to Christopher Falkenburg's wife. 

All the male portion of the guests w«re not 
yet seated, or even assembled, some were still 
busy giving directions for the care to be taken 
of their steeds, and a small knot had gathered 
cound the entrance door, waiting apparently 
until the last of the banqueters should have 
jbrriyed. 

^^ Ah! so !'^ said, with a long protracted accent, 
Uiough in a low tone, a person, who, after cast- 
ing a rapid glance over the table, disburthened 
himself of a cloak and sabre, and leant against 
one of the stoves, scanning, with a singular dis- 
dainful expression of countenance, the demure 
young man at Miss Cameron's side. 

However slibdued the tone, Lilian's ear had 
eaught it, for an alteration utterly impercepti- 
ble, and undefinable. even if perceived, took 
place in her countenance, voice, and manner, 
and ceased with the passing moment. 

Eberstein put his hands in his pockets, leaned 
back in his chair, and looked as though be would 
have whistled, if he had been any where else. 

Madame de Heidenstein exchanged glances 
with^her husband, who was standing at the op- 
posite side of the room, talking with Count 
Woronitsch. 

^' It is too hot here," said she, casting a glance 
as she rose at the huge white stove behind her ; 
<« will you be so very kind. Monsieur de Baben- 
heim ?^',and gracefully depositing a furred vitch' 
oura upon her neignbor's arm, she, without 
further preamble, signified to the " pattern cham- 
berlain," as he was sometimes irreverently styled 

by the wild youth of L , to accompany her to 

the seat she had chosen on the other side of the 
board. 

The master of the house looked down the 
table, and then at the group near the entrance, 
and seemed as though he were counting his 
guests. 

"All are here now, I believe," was his re- 
mark, and addressing a tall stately personage, 
whom the remainder of the household appeared 
to obey. 

* Literally smoke^owder. It ie a kind of pot pourri^ 
made of aromatic plants and spices, and which, gradually 
consumed by the gentle heat of the stove, gives to the 
atmosphere a remarkable freshness. It is to be had in by 
fax the greatest perfection hi Berlin. 



"Let the outer and inner doors be closed, 
Giinther," said he. 

In the midst of the slight bustle attendant 
upon the definite shutting of the doors, and the 
casting off of swords and cloaks, a guest, whom, 
perhaps, few others save our reader had yet 
noticed, stepped forward, and laying his hand 
upon the back of the chair placed beside Lilian, 
deliberately usurped Monsieur de Babenheim's 
place. 

Count Lindenfeld's brow darkened slightly. 

" You came late, Falkenburg," observed he, 
in a tone that wanted but the shadow of an in- 
flection to be the very reverse of cordial. 

"Better late than never," replied Waldemar, 
with a manuer entirely his own, the strangest 
possible mixture of arrogance and raillery ; " I 
hate a snail's pace, so I waited to the end of the 
second act of jinna Moleyn^ and started a 
quarter of an hour ago." 

" With Cinderella, of course," resumed Lin- 
denfeld. 

This was an allusion to an English horse 
won a few days before from himself by Falken- 
burg, who, during the winter, had taken from 
time to time to gaming, and seemed only de- 
terred from playing more frequently by his per- 
petual luck. 

Waldemar had only time to reply affirmative- 
ly to the count's words, when some one ap- 
proached him from behind, and a step remained 
stationary at his elbow. Monsieur de Baben- 
heim,* as soon as he had escorted Madame de 
Heidenstein to another seat, had returned to his 
former quarters. 

There was a momentary hush throughout the 
hall, and every one looked as though he expect- 
ed something to occur. 

Lilian examined the flowers upon the china 
plate before her, but the undisguisable quick- 
ness of her breathing betrayed her agitation to 
those in her immediate vicinity. For the space 
of a second, you might have heard a pin drop. 

Suddenly Falkenburg turned round, and with 
an insolence of manner, any one less sedate than 
the "pattern chamberlain" would have made 
the instantaneous cause for a quarrel : 

"How do, cousin?" asked he, much in the 
tone wherewith a prince may condescend to 
address a peasant. 

" A thousand pardons," rejoined Babenheim, 
who was the most polite man alive j " but I wish 
to remark that you have taken my chair." 

"Bahl" exclaimed Waldemar, eying the 
chamberlain from top to toe. 

Lindenfeld bit his lip. 

"It is perfectly true," he observed, "that be- 
fore your arrival, Falkenburg, that was Baben- 
heim^s seat." 

" I told you so, Karl," whispered in an under 
tone, Fritz Heidenstein to one of his comrades 
standing close to him. " Lindenfeld backs that 
lumbering lout of a train-bearer, and if we don't 
take care, he'll carry off the prize." 

"No, he won't," murmured the other. " She 
is in love with Waldemar." 

" But he's not in love with her, Karl." 

"No matter; what love won't do, hate will, 
and he does so execrate Babenheim." 

During this short colloquy, Falkenburg had 
not moved one inch, but still sat on, scanuing 
his sober cousin, and leading him to reiterate 
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gravely his claims to the seat he himself occu- 
pied. 

^*And so now, positively and seriously," he 
continued, in the same bantering tone he had 
affected all alon^, " you have a regard for this 
identical seat, with which no other combination 
of damask, horse-hair, and carved wood, in this 
whole room has been able to inspire you ? Well, 
the chair is a good chair enough," he added, 
pretending, with ludicrous earnestness, to ex- 
amine it attentively ; " but really, I see nothing 
in it to justify your exclusive admiration ; and, 
to tell you the truth, my good fellow, there are 
here certain knobs and hard excrescences — 
cherubs' heads and wings, I verily believe"^ 
(and he passed his hand behind him so as to 
touch the carved rosewood) " which come in the 
most unpleasant contact imaginable with the ver- 
tebras of the spine. Look at those nice large well- 
£ added fauteuiU at the bottom of the table ; you 
ad much better try one of them," and, as though 
he meant to get rid of the subject altogether, 
Waldemar coolly turned round and prepared to 
engage in conversation with his neighbor. 

The silence was unbroken save by the suc- 
cessive placing of the hot dishes upon the table. 
Babenheim, slow as he was reputed to be at 
taking; offense, could not but feel that he was in 
a position whence he must extricate himself im- 
mediately, and accordingly placing his hand 
upon the rail of the disputed seat : 

^' Monsieur Be Falkenburg," said he, in a tone 
he intended to be full of dignity, '^I had the 
honor to inform you that this chair is mine, 
and—" 

" That the demand being a perfectly just one, 
.of which I take to witness all who are here as- 
sembled," interposed Max Eberstein, rising, 
<' nothing should be pleasanter, as nothing can 
be easier, than to accede to it," and, with mock 
ceremoniousness, he gave his band to Lilian. 
and having duly installed her in the seat he had 
himself just quitted: ^^Now, scapegrace!" he 
continued, putting his hand on Waldemar's 
shoulder, and looking at him with a comical 
expression of severity, *' give up your ill-gotten 
goods, and learn to be less of a usurper, mai^ 
vaise tete /" 

With these words, he pushed Falkenburg, be- 
fore the latter could resist, or was aware ofwhat 
was passing, into the chair next to Lilian, leav- 
ing the one for which M. de Babenheim had 
clamored at his entire disposal. The whole was 
the work of a second, and Waldemar had had no 
time to show any signs of anger before the clev- 
erness of Eberstein^s invention inwardly ex- 
cited his merriment. He entered into the fun 
of the thing, and made a solemn bow to the 
chamberlain, as the latter, in the excess of his 
embarrassment and displeasure, stood hesitating 
whether or not he should accept. Count Lin- 
denfeld, however, who, notwithstanding his an- 
noyance, felt that the best must be made of the 
business, brought about a kind of appearance of 
harmony by proposing to begin supper by drink- 
ing the health of the reigning Duke all round. 

Every guest felt so persuaded that a storm 
had been warded off, that the whole party talked 
and laughed, and fired off the arsenal of their 
wit, as cannon are sometimes discharged to clear 
away the clouds. 

Falkenburg was apparently so engrossed by 



Lilian, that he actually put his elbow on th 
table and leaning his head upon his hand, mad. 
a rampart of his shoulder between himself ami 
his cousin, which apparent attention did not pre- 
vent Lilian from every now and then remarking 
that he was so absent, he did not understand one 
word of what she said. 

" Hate will do where love fails," whispered 
the Uhlan officer, we have named Karl. 

Eberstein, who had placed himself immediate- 
ly opposite M. de Babenheim, kept the attention 
of the latter upon the stretch during the whole 
time of the supper, by arguing with him as to 
whether the prmces of the house of I^anover had 
really suffered an attaint to their purity of blood, 
by the marriage of the Luneburg line with 
E16onore d'Olbreuse, whom Max nesitated to 
recognize as a descendant of Henri lY . of France, 
whicn hesitation so disyturbed the equanimity of 
the chaml^erlain, that he forgot both Miss Cfam- 
eron and bis cousin. 

The supper passed off, as almost all such en- 
tertainments do, gayly enough in the end, what- 
ever may have threatened to go wrong in the 
commencement. A good deal of wine was 
drunk, and when came the moment for returning 
home, it was evident that the drive would not be 
an unanimated one. Strange to say, M. de 
Babenheim was, out of all the guests of Count 
Lindenfeld, the one on whom the juice of the 
Rhenish grape had taken the strongest effect. 
In the heat of his discussion with Max, he did 
not perceive how very often the latter pushed 
across the table to him the strongest wmes he 
could obtain, and when he rqse, the "pattern 
chamberlain," unaccustomed to such feats, was 
completely out of his element. He insisted on 
driving home by himself, and dismissed his 
coachman with loud reproaches for not having 
put four horses to his sledge, affirming that in 
England (where he had once passed a lortnight) 
nobody ever put one horse to any thing but a 
"y^ff, as he pronounced the word, whereat 
Lily laughed so exceedingly, that he was highly 
flattered, and thanked her for her kindness. 

In driving homeward, the ground was got 
over at a very different pace from that adopted 
in the earlier part of the evening. The torch- 
bearers were put out of breath at the end of a 
very short time, and before twenty minutes had 
elapsed, sledge after sledge had deserted the 
main avenue of the princely preserves, to follow 
by the glimmering moonlight the serpentine 
meanders of the more secluoed alleys. 

Heidenstein, who had come in his own sledge 
with the Uhlan officer, left the latter to return 
alone, and took his place by the side of Falken- 
burg. Eberstein appeared anxious to keep out 
of every one's way, and as soon as he had seat- 
ed himself in his traineau, which, during supper 
time, he had caused to be housed as far as possi- 
ble from the rest, he darted off without waiting 
for the general start, and those around said he 
looked exactly as if he were running away with 
somebody. 

The quiet woods soon rang with the noisy 
pesence of the unruly throng, who went shout- 
ing and whooping, singing and laughing, through 
the verdant wastes, horn-blowing and hallooing, 
v4iip-oracking and tearing, galloping and plung- 
ing, as though all the hunt of the wild Jiiger 
himself were let loose. 
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Here and there, there flitted a little red unmly 
light, which, seen in the distance, and under tlie 
dark shadow of the trees, looked like a will o' the 
wisp ; and from time to time might he heard the 
oiT of the torch-bearers, who had not only been 
left behind by their masters, bnt had lost their 
own way, in trying to keep np with the sledges. 

"What in the d — I's name, is yon ghostly 
howl?" said Waldemar to Heidenstein, as they 
went trotting down a small alley, which led 
into one of the larger arteries of the forest ; " do 
you bear it ?" 

Heidenstein lent an attentive ear to the noise, 
and then, bursting into a tit of laughter : 

" By all that's phenomenal 1" cried he, " it's 
the pattern chamberlain! Harkl to Baben- 
heim ! hark I" and as they emerged into the wider 
path they caught a fall view of a traineau coming, 
toward them at a pace considerably moderate 
by the strange zig-zags its driver thought fit to 
make it describe. 
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'*Edlte,biblte,coIIegiali 
bawled a loud and tuneless voice, repeating the 
burthen of a 8on|^ much loved by the obstreper- 
ous youth of Heidelberg and Bonn. 

** Post multa secQla poenla nulla !*' 
added Heidenstein, joining in chorus at the top 
of his voice. 

^^Mlons BabenheimI" thundered Falkenburg, 
as the sledge came up with his own, " since we 
are so disorderly, why, d — ^n it, man ! hold your 
howling and try a race," and so saying, he laid 
a lash upon the hind-quarters of the chamber- 
lain's steed, that sent the whole equipage spin- 
ning forward like a top. 

" Mr. Professor won^t trouble us to-day," sang 
out Heidenstein, continuing the academic lay; 
but his voice was drowned by the whirring 
frame-work, clinking bells, and rattling harness 
of the two rival chariots in their course. 

On they went, dashing down the road, full in 
the moonlight, urging on their horses with whip 
and rein, until the foam flakes flew like snow 
from the chafed mouths of the goaded beasts. 
Babenheim's horse was a remarkably flne one, 
and notwithstanding the incontestable superior- 
ity of Waldemar*s Cinderella, the latter had 
scarcely done more than gain half a head at the 
end of ten minutes. ^ 

Both drivers were excited, but the chamber- 
lain was by far the most so of the two, and the 
troubled state of his brain manifested itself by 
the strangest possible mixture of ejaculations, in 
which " push on, ye hedgehog, or I'll poke your 
own pricks into you," alternated with "Gat*- 
deamus igiiur, juvenes dum sumus" and juchhe» 
and hurrahs, fit to rouse the seven sleepers, were 
succeeded by idle roarings alter " Crambimbam' 
buHr* 

The race had led the two adversaries nearly 
to the confines of the wood, and Falkenburg was 
beginning to obtain a visible advantage over his 
competitor, when suddenly laying his hand on 
his companion's arm : 

*^ Stop, stop I ' ' exclaimed Heidenstein. " Stop, 
for Heaven's sake, or — " 

The recommendation was useless. Before the 
warning could well be heard, that which it was 
intended to prevent had taken plaee. At the 

* Gandeamut igitur and Cframbimbamiuli, are two of 
the most popular among the collection of staden^Mlng■ 
in Germany. 



angle of an alley, opening immediately uto the 
road followed by the racers, Waldemar's sledgt 
oame in oontact with another that was at that 
very moment preparing to turn the comer, and 
the shock was so violent that the carriages fol- 
lowing the fopemost one down the smaller avenue, 
were thrown into disorder by the sudden recoil 
of their leader. Horses plunging, men swear- 
ing, women shrieking, the whole became in- 
stantaneously a scene of confusion. 

" D— n Baoenheim I" vociferated Falkanburg: 
«it's,all his fault." 

" What are we supping here for?" demanded 
the incriminated chamberlain, with stupicT earn- 
estness ; ^* we are not at home." 

"It's a pity yon are not at the bottom of the 
Red Sea," ejaculated Heidenstein, angrily. 

" Ah I Fritz ! Fritz I" screamed a female voice 
at a little distance. 

" Ikty God 1 Lisa, where are yon ?" was the 
immediate rejoinder, as Heidenstein, with fren^ 
zied haste, sprang out of Waldemar's traineau, 
and darted into the thickest of the m^Ue, 

But it was no such easy matter to get near 
Miss Cameron's sledge, and the untamed kick- 
ings and. dashings of the wild animal that drew 
it, were among the chief causes of the general 
riot. 

" Cut the traces,'* cried one, "lay hold of the 
collar," insisted another, "get the women out," 
exclaimed a third, "take a lantern," suggested 
a fourth. 

And the latter piece of advice was followed 
by Heidenstein himself, who snatched a lantern 
from his own traineau, in which he recogrnized 
his friend, Karl, the Uhlan officer. But just as 
he got near enough to the sled|;e, where his 
wife was seated, to throw the light upon her 
face, and upon that of Lilian Cameron, a cry, 
vrild as might be supposed to be that of a wood 
demon, ran^ through the night air, and rose 
piercingly distinct above all the other noises. 

"Oh! the beauty! the beauty!" were the 
only words that could clearly be made out. 

Those who happened to be close to £ber- 
stein's equipage, said something jumped sud- 
denly from it, of form, size, and color unde- 
fined, but whatever it might be, it forced its 
way through every obstacle. Crawling here, 
clambering there, pinching the legs of some, 
scratching the arms of others, or puUingr their 
hair from behind, an object indescribable, and 
gone ere it could be clearly seen, passed through 
the assemblage of men^ beasts, -and vehicles, 
much as a porcupine might have done, and five 
minutes afterward it became possible to approach 
Lilian's traineau. 

" Catch her ! keep her! hold her tight !" cried 
the same piercing voice that had already spoken, 
and suddenly the strange forna had bounded for- 
ward, and before any one could say how it got 
there, was visible hanging to the neck and ears 
of Lilian's rearing sledge-horse, much after the 
fashion in w|>ich a hound grapples with a hunt- 
ed stag or a tiger with an elephant. The Tar- 
tar steed rose bolt upright, and tried with a vio- 
lent efibrt to shake off his new incumbrance, 
who, however, held on to him like a wild cat 
with tooth and claw. 

It was the work of a second. 

" Catch the beauty ! hold her fast !" repeated 
the same shrill tones, and a dozen arms at once 
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had but just time to tear Li Jan and Madame de 
Heidenstein out of their trainean, before down 
came the staggering horse baekward, snapping 
the trammels of his namess in twain, and crash- 
ing- the footboard of the sledge in his fall. 

When the now vanquish^ animal had been 
put once more upon its legs, and was led aside 
trembling in every limb, Eberstein and Falken- 
burg were bnsied about a small slight form which 
lay apparently crushed at the bottom of Lilian's 
traineau, and whose identity our readers have 
already jessed. 

** He IS not hurt," said at length, and after an 
examination of a few minutes, Eberstein, whose 
features where as white as though they had been 
cut in stone. 

*' How you could possibly dream of bringing 
the boy with you. Max I" muttered angrily Wal- 
demar, helping |d raise the fallen child. 

'^ I thought he had a right to see the fun," 
objected Eberstein. 

" Pretty fun !" retorted Falkenburg. 

** Don't let her go !" murmured young Lyulph, 
opening his eyes. 

But no sooner had his two assistants placed 
him in an upright posture than the boy fell to the 
earth like an mert mass, and allowed a slight 
groan to escape his lips. 

**The right leg is broken," said Eberstein 
gravely, and after examining the injured limb, he 
took Lyulph in his arms and bore him toward 
the light, gently as a nurse carries a baby. 

Until now, all the rest of the party had been 
occupied about Lilian and Madame de Heiden- 
stein, the latter of whom had fainted ; but when 
the much more serious accident that had hap- 
pened became known, the attention of all was 
directed toward Lyulph. 

**What a sweet darling child!" exclaimed 
Lily, bending over the young sufferer, whom she 
had discovered to be Waldemar's brother. 

" Ha !" cried he, clutching hold of her small 
wrist with all his yet remaimng strength, " I've 
caught her, the troutling, and she shan't get 
loose!" 

It was arranged that the shortest road should 
be taken toward the town, whence they were not 
very far distant, and that, as Heidenstein's resi- 
dence was situated almost at the gate by which 
they must enter, Lyulph should be ^posited there 
at once, where he could be much better cared 
for, by the mistress of the house and her maids 
than at his brother's lodging, or even at Eber- 
stein's, they both beiiig unmarried men. 

But no reasoning that could be invented would 
induce the boy to relinquish his hold upon Lilian's 
hand.' 

".The cimning fishie!" said he, *' she'd slip 
down the stream at once, and then, wheugh !" 
(and he attempted to whistle) " not all the whis- 
tling in the world would be of any use." 

It was therefore agreed that Madame de 
Heidenstein and Lilian should be placed in Eber- 
stein's traineau, which happened to be the largest 
of any, and that the boy, disposed as comfortably 
as was possible upon the two ladies' laps, the three 
should be driven gently home by Fritz himself. 

In less than half an hour they stayed their 

course at Heidenstein's door, and young Lyulph, 

preserving a fast hold on Lilian's arm, chuckled 

ts he heard the town gate close upon them by 

hd guardian (for it was past midnight). i 



'* Woodcock m the springe !" said he with elf 
like delieht, " forelle on the grass I can't fly away^ 
and can^ jump back ; caught ! oh ! the beauty ! 
the beauty !" and then his two bright blue eyes, 
undimmed as yet by pain, and perhaps, even if 
any thingr,, rendered already more brilliant by 
commencing fever, stared at her with an admi 
ration she had never yet witnessed. 

Authorized by Lilian, Waldemar pledged his 
word of honor to his boy-brother that ^'the 
beauty," as Lyulph ealled her, would come to see 
him on the morrow, and upon this promise he 
allowed her to depart. 

Just as Waldemar had taken leave of Miss 
Cameron, who was to be driven home by Madame 
de Heidenstein's coachman, the clang of the town 
gate closing upon some other excursionist, was 
heard asain behind him, and a sledge came 
gliding down the street, making most wonderful 
zig-zags. 

*' Post jucundam Juventutem/' 
drawled out a voice. 

Falkenburg turned round upon the trottotr, 

" Post molestam senectutem," 

continued the inharmonious tones, and then, at* 

tacking a high note with most unlucky audacity : 

'* Nos habebit humus !*' 
bawled the voice at its topmost pitch. 

" I wish it had you already !" shouted Walde- 
mar, but apparently the singer did not hear, for 
he kept on upon his course down the street, and : 

" Nos habebit humus," 
echoed again in Falkenburg's ears from a dis- 
tance, as he turned to enter Heidenstein's door, 
and seek the couch of his injured boy-brother. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Eberstein, who submitted to being looked 
upon as the indirect author of L}ru]ph's accident, 
astonished not a little all those who surrounded 
the young sufferer, by his sudden disappearance. 
But before the winter's sun had well arisen,'and 
dawn was transformed into broad daylight, the 
cause of his absence was sufficiently explained, 
and he returned, ushering in no less a personage 
than Babeli, whom he had set off to fetch from 
the Falkenburg. And probably he judged well, 
for young Lyulph who. aithough he behaved with 
stoic firmness, and scarcely changed color while 
the surgeons set his leg, seemed but half at his 
ease in the midst of civilized entourage, showed 
manifest signs of satisfaction at the advent of his 
garrulous and querulous old nurse. You would 
nave said that '* bubble, bubble, toil and trouble" 
was the boy's natural element, and that, out of 
it, he was only half himself. As to Babeli, the 
gabblings and bowlings, scoldings and preach- 
ings, which she set up over the sick couch of her 
foster-child were utterly indescribable. A High- 
land coronach or an Irish wake, were nothing to 
the loud and strange expressions of her spitfire 
sympathy. Yet Lyulph appeared to derive more 
comfort from the currycomb coaxings of this 
weird wife, than from all the softer and more 
feminine attentions paid him by Madame de 
Heidenstein and her household, and the perpetual 
contradictoriness in which he indulged from the 
hour of Babeli's arrival, seemed, as it were, to 
restore to him his physical and moral equilibrinm 
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till then disagreeably disturbed. Waldemar d— d 
'* Master Martin's shrew" ten times in ten min- 
utes and wondered at the irritation he occasioned 
his brother thereby, while Eberstein qtiietly took 
his leave, perfectly sure that Lynlph felt himself 
now quite '' at home," and was in a way to do 
well and pleasantly. 

Half the day had worn over, when Madame de 
Heidenstein, softly opening the door, made her 
entrance into the sick room, accompanied by 
Miss Cameron. The boy had fallen asleep, and 
Babeli made rough signs to establish the fact, but 
when Lilian advancing toward the bed, raised the 
eurtain, and bent down over the pillow whereon 
reposed the youthful patient's flushed cheek, the 
grim tenderness of the old nurse became alarmed, 
and with the suspicious watchfulness of a tame 
dragon, t^e suddenly stretched out her bony arm 
over Lyulph's head, as though to suard him from 
all approach. At this unexpecteddefense, Lilian 
looked up surprised, and Babeli, who had until 
then not seen, or at least not remarked, the face 
of the intruder she was warding oflf, seemed daz- 
zled by the exquisite loveliness that stood all at 
once shining before her. With an involuntary 
impulse withdrawing her extended arm, she 
shaded her eyes with her hand, as though she 
were looking at the sun, and slowly leaving her 
seat, she crept to Madame de Heidenstein's side. 

" Who is she ?" whispered the crone, pointing 
to Lilian, who could not help smiling at the im- 
pression she produced. 

The answer she obtained was not audible, but 
it appeared to satisfy Babeli, whose countenance 
underwent a series of the most extraordinary 
changes. 

^' Take my place, jewel,'^ said she, in a tone 
she intended should be gentle, pointing at the 
same time to the chair she had left vacant by 
tJie side of Lyulph's bed. " Gold Herzchen, take 
my place — you'll give him fine dreams ! Golden, 
like her curls!" murmured Babeli to herself; 
and as she marked with lynx-like sharpness the 
way in which Lilian laid her snowy hand upon 
the Child's brow, in order to judge of the heat of 
the skin : 

" Ske^s not here for himP^ muttered the old 
hag, with a quickness and in a, patois which pre- 
vented Lih'an from comprehending, and squatting 
down upon a wooden stool at the foot of the bed, 
she put her two bony elbows on her two bony 
knees, and introduced the angle of her skinny 
chin into the hollow of her two skinny hands, 
and sat mouthing and *' munching" like a large 
ape,. or she of Shakspearian memory who *^had 
chestnuts in her' lap," while her two strange 
gray eyes looked unblinkingly at Lilian, as 
though they would eat into her like rust. 

Whether the soft hand upon his forehead mag- 
netized him or not, it would be hard to say, but 
certainly the boy's slumbers waxed calmer with 
every passing moment, and the breath went and 
came over his half-parted lips with infantine 
regularity. Madame de Heidenstein and Lilian 
talked low, and Babeli glowering persistently at 
the latter, every now and then muttered some- 
thing to herself wherein she seemed alternately 
to find either cause for uneasiness or tranquillity. 

" How very beautiful he is !" murmured Lily, 
looking fondly, nay, almost gratefully at the 
sleeping child, as thoush some irresistible in- 
stinct di-ew her toward him and made her recog- 



nize that which would serve her best. "Look, 
as he sleeps, how exquisitely pure are the out- 
lines of the features, and what an almost royal 
brow 1" and as she uttered these last words, she 
gently put aside a long fair lock of hair that had 
strayed down low over the left temple. 

Babeli's eyebrows nearly met together, and 
the rapid glance she allowed to flash over Lilian 
was any thing but kind. . At the same moment, 
she indulged in a monstrous pinch of snuff, the 
result of which was a sneeze that went nigh to 
make the window-panes respond. 

Lyulph opened his eyes. 

"How could you do so?" exclaimed Lilian, 
angrily. " See,*there now, you have woke him 
when he was sleeping so nicely I" 

*' The cuckoo !" replied the old woman, in her 
sharpest tone, brooking ill Miss Cameron's inter- 
ference, and still worse the involuntary expres- 
sion of delight which illuminea Lyulph's coun- 
tenance at sight of his fair visitant. "The 
cuckoo ! I mayn't wake him, mayn't I ? I 
mayn't sneeze? I! Is it his leave or yours, 
that I must ask? Heyday! Heyday! why, 
maiden, I'll shake him out of his last sleep, if 
I'm so minded ! But," added she, after a mo- 
ment's pause, during which her evidently un- 
controllable jealousy gave way to some other 
feeling, and relapsing into her former incompre- 
hensible muttering, " I don't know why I should 
scold — it isn't for him she's here — it isn't for 
him !" and thereupon she gratified herself with 
another pinch and another sneeze, and shrank 
back into her former attitude. 

Day after day went by, and almost each one 
saw renewed some scene of the kind we have de- 
scribed. Babeli's nervous system seemed wound 
up to its very highest pitch; every fibre was 
strained, every perception sharpened to the duties 
of a perpetual watcn, and the conviction that 
Lilian's attention to young Lyulph was not paid 
him for his own sake, seemed alone to console 
her for the manifest pleasure taken by her way- 
ward nursling in Miss Cameron's presence. But 
altbrsugh she mumbled the formula of this con- 
viction at least twenty times a day to herself, 
there were moments when jealousy got the better 
of every other consideration, and when " Master 
Martin's shrew" bristled, spat, hissed, and 
growled like a cat in the act of "showing fight." 
As to L3rulph, he was happier than he had ever 
been; first, in the mysterious charm which 
Lilian's unparalleled beauty had thrown around 
him, and next, in the eternal torments which 
he looked on, and which he saw endured by 
Babeli. 

One evening, about a fortnight after Lyulph's 
accident, and when all symptoms of fever or 
nervous excitement having ceased, repose was 
the only thing prescribed tor the patient, a small 
number of her friends met in Madame de Heid- 
enstein's saloon, and what society at large in 
Germany delights in, under the name of a thi 
dansunt was held (as most things of the kind 

were that winter in L ), in honor of Lilian 

Cameron. Hour after hour went by, waltz after 
waltz whirled past, but Falkenburg did not ap- 
pear, and Lilian, toward the end orthe evening, 
was more capricious than usual, not to say fretful, 
and submitted with impatient inattention to the 
hymns her surrounding adorers poured out at her 
feet. When the last guest had vanished, Miss 
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Cameron, instead of betaking herself to her wrap- 
pings, bid adiea to Madame de Heidenstein, and 
saying : "I must just go and see how it sleeps ! ' ' 
bounded lightly up a pair of stairs leading to a 
remote part of the dwelling. At the end of a 
narrow passage she stopped, and put her band 
gently on the lock of a door. It was ajar, and, 
pushing it cautiously, she entered. The room 
was so dark, except for the pale radiance shed 
immediately over Lyulph's couch by a small 
night lamp at his head, that Lilian could distin- 

f^uish nothing in the remainder of the dim space, 
n one corner sat Babel i, cowering within the im- 
mediate atmosphere of the stove, and looking as 
though in her whole being, nothing were possessed 
of life save her ever-open, steel-sharp gray eyes. 
Lilian, in her white robes and gauzy fluttering 
flounces, penetrated into the dark chamber like 
a ray of light, and resembled, as she noiselessly 
glided toward the sick child^s bed, some immate- 
rial habitant of a far distant sphere. As she bent 
down over his pillow, one long tress of her shin- 
ing hair swept Lyulph's up-tnmed cheek and he 
awoke. His flrst glance was one of wonder, and, 
as his wide, unclosed eyes met hers, their ex- 
pression was little more than that of vague as- 
tonishment. Her voice broke the charm. 

'^ Sleep, Lyjilph," whispered she ^ " turn your 
face away froin the light, and go to sleep like a 
good boy." 

^^ I was dreaming," said he, putting out his 
hand, and playing with one of tne bright curls 
that fell waving over Lilian's shoulder. 

** Well, you may dream again if you like," re- 
plied his visitor, with a smile, " but you must 
sleep. I only came up to see how you were be- 
fore going home, so now, good^night." 

"You can't go yet," was the ooy's answer, 
^' because I won't go to sleep till I have told jou 
my dream." And, with these words, he laid a 
firmer bold on Lilian's ringlets, and compelled 
her to take a seat beside him on bis bed. 

" I was dreaming," continued be, "of our home 
—of the Falkenburg. You don't know any thing 
about it, do you? you never was there?" he 
asked, suddenly interrupting himself; and, upon 
Lily's negative shake of the head, "It's a line 
old castle," added he ; " and when I'm well, I'll 
show it yon: but," (here his voice sunk to the 
lowest possilile tone), "we must lock her up, the 
old turkey-hen, for she enchants it, makes the 
stones tumble down about your ears, and the 
doors pinch your fingers ; and when she's very 
hady^ (here his countenance grew mysterious in 
the extreme), "she can ban the game, so that 
you couldn't knock over a snipe, if his bill was 
in your gun-muzzle ! But never mind that ; I 
can tame her too I" 

With this last sentence, Lyulph, as though to 
make sure no malefice were at that identical 
moment concocting against him, raised himself 
as much as he could \ and, bending forward, cast 
a scrutinizing look toward the stove. His own 
piercing glance was met by one no less searching 
on the part of his ancient nurse. For a second, 
the two stared defiance at each other, and then, 
defeated as it would seem by a most diabolical 

frimace on the part of her enemy, Babeli with- 
rew into a still closer contact with the stove, 
as a tortoise dsulks into the cover of its shell, 
while her vanquisher, apparently quite satisfied 
with his performance, relapsed slowly, and with 
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considerable dignity, into his previous recumbent 
posture. 

Lilian could not help laughing heartily at this 
little pantomime, but, hiding her face in her 
handkerchief, in order to prevent her laughter 
from being h^ard, she was at the same time her- 
self prevented from taking notice of a slight 
rustling noise at the foot of Lyulph's bed. The 
boy pulled her hands from her face, and with % 
strange smile — 

" What makes yon sowhite and shiny to-night?" 
asked he, "you are not always so." . 

"We have been dancing down below," was 
her reply. 

"Ohr' said he, opening his eyes yet wider, 
" doing like the fairies in the wood clearings I I 
should like to see you do that ; I never saw them / 
but I should think you or they, it's all the same 
thing, round and round, and the grass is not 
trodden, only darker:" and, with his finger, he 
drew one or two circles on the counterpane. 
" Was Falkenburg there?" he demanded, all at 
once. 

"No!" murmured Lilian, indistinctly. 

" Well," said the boy, abruptly, and returning 
to his first starting point, as it were by recoil, 
"that has nothing to do with my dream. I 
dreamt I was at home, and that a fairy brought 
to me a beautiful horse, like my brother's in the 
picture." 

" Your brother's ?" interposed Lilian. 

" Never mind 1" retorted Lyulph, impatiently ; 
" he died hundreds of years ago— my picture' 
brother I Well, she brought me a horse, and a 
hound, and a scarlet cloak all over gold, just like 
his, and I was just getting on the horse when 
you woke me." 

"And are you angry with me?" inquired 
Lilian. 

Without giving a direct reply, he pursued his 
train of thought. 

" Don't you believe there are other fairies be- 
sides those in the woods?" asked he, wistfully. 

Lilian smiled. 

^^I don't think I believe that there are any 
fairies at all," said she. 

" Oh, but there are though !" objected Lyulph, 
mysteriously, and then in a lower tone stiU: 
"you are one !" murmured he, looking at Lilian 
as though he were trying to exorcise her, and as 
though, at the same time, he were not quite 
sure that, at his words, some strange metamor- 
phosis might not take place in her person. 

" Well, if that be the case," rejoined Miss 
Cameron, gayly, "suppose I behave like the 
fairy in your dream, and give you a horse, and a 
hound, and — ^I fancy we must not add the scar- 
let cloak all over gold. What do you say, 
Ljrulph ? do you think we can manage that?" 

"Why not?" asked Lyulph, with the utmost 
ndivetL 

" Oh, / have no objection 1" affirmed Lilian, 
laughing at the strange conceit; "but what 
color shall the horse be ?" 

" Black !" and the boy's eves flashed with de- 
light, and a rosy hue mantled over his cheeks as 
he gazed intently upon the fair creature who 
promised such glorious ^ifts. 

"She's singing him into a fever, with her 
outlandish lullabies 1" muttered Babeli, from her 
comer. " Can't she leave him alone ? since it's 
not him she — " 
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"Psht !" came hisfliog from Lsmlph's pillow, 
sharp and authoritatiye, as though the ohject or 



the sound were to quiet a, snarling cur. ^^ Fsht ! 
down this moment!'' 

" And the hound ?" continued Lilian^ appear- 
ing not to notioe the interrupticNi. 

*^ Black, also— all black, like the picture in the 
hall!" 

" Then, Lyulph, dear," said Lilian, tenderly 
passing her hand at the same time over the 
child's kindling cheek, ^* you must make haste 
and get quite well, or all the dogs and horses in 
the world will be of no use ; so now, promise me 
you will go to sleep, and I will bid you good- 
night." 

Instead, however, of allowing Lilian to rise 
as she was preparing to do, her young tynnt 
seemed determined to hold her faster than ever, 
and, forcing her ear to the level of his mouth : 

" Bat," said he, with dubitative tone and anx- 
ious look, "musn't I ask Waldemar's leave?" 

Lilian's sunny tresses overshadowed Lyulph's 
head, and Lilian's blushing face bent down low 
till it touched his, while, at the same time, with 
a kiss upon her child-friend's brow, there fell 
from her lips the whispered words, 

" You must always ask Waldemar's leave. 

" Waldemarr* It was the first time she had 
ever called him thus ; but it was spoken so low 
that it seemed but the inaudible murmur of her 
heart. 

A moment after. Miss Cameron rose to depart, 
but scarcely had she turned her head in the di- 
rection of the door, than, stifling an exclamation 
resembling almost one of fear, she remained 
still, and sought support from tiie back of the 
chair whereon she had been seated. At the foot 
of Lyulph's bed, silent and motionless, stood 
Waldemar, wearing upon his usually somewhat 
pallid features a more than ordinary expression 
of gravity and care. 

"Good-night, Fairy!" said Lyulph, holding 
out his hand to Lilian, who gladly caught at any 
means of disguising her embarrassment ; and 
when she had given him another and a final 
kiss : "He didn't hear one word of all we said," 
whispered he in her ear. 

With downcast eyes, Lilian glided toward the 
door, and was in the act of passing before Mon- 
sieur de Falkenburg, with an almost impercept- 
ible inclination of her head, when the sound of 
Lyulph's voice again arrested her. 

"Won't you say good-night to Fairy?" in- 
quired the boy of his elder brother. 

Monsieur de Falkenburg made a low bow, 
and their simultaneously extended hands met. 
The look wherewith Waldemar scanned Lilian 
was a singular one, scrutinizing, sad, and skep- 
tical, all at once. She answered it only by a 
rapid glance, and almost instantaneously her 
drooping eyelids sent the shadow of their long 
fringe over her newly-reddening cheek ; but she 
did not withdraw her hand from Falkenburg's, 
neither did he let it escape his hold. Both stood 
for an instant in silence. Perhaps a smile— the 
reflection of his former mocking ones — ^perhaps 
a cast of his old familiar bitterness was about to 
steal over Waldemar's face, when — 

" Good-night ! God bless you, Fairy ! — pleas- 
ant, nice Fairy 1" came murmured from Lyulph's 
sick couch, as the boy, closing his apparently 
weary eyes, nestled his head into the soitest down 



of his pillow, and seemed already wrapped in 
sleep. 

The tone was so jrentle for Lyulph, the part- 
ing look he gave Lilian ere his eyes were shut 
so fond, and so unlike the usual expression of his 
wild eyes, that Falkenburg's attention was forci- 
bly arrested for the moment, and that Babeli 
growled ominously in her dark corner. But 
Waldemar's passing thoughts evidently wore 
another hue, and the sternly ironical expression 
left his countenance as he gazed on his slumber 
ing brother. A certain degree of gratitude ani- 
mated him in spite of himself, and he raised the 
small, white hand he still held almost involunta- 
rily.' As his lips were about to touch it, how- 
ever, Lilian's eyes again met his, and something 
undefinable in their timid glance made him hesi- 
tate. Slightly, but very sHghtly, he pressed her 
hand ; slowly he let it drop, and drawing back 
a little, so as to leave her more room to pass : 

"Good-night, Miss Cameron," said he, almost 
ceremoniously, and yet with something that 
sounded very like a sigh. 

She answered nothing, and glided from the 
room, without replying to his salutation other- 
wise than by a slight bend of her graceful 
head 

Some four or five hours later, Falkenburg was 
seated in his own chamber, where the fire was 
extinguished, and the only light came from a 
lamp that was well-nigh burnt out. The infinite- 
ly small remnants of some six or seven cigars 
were scattered about in the near neighborhood 
of the table, whereon Waldemar leant, as though 
he intended never more to change his attitude, 
and before him lay an open letter, to which his 
eyes seemed riveted as by a Charm. 

How long he had sat there, in that same pos- 
ture, neither feeling the coldness of the' atmos- 
phere nor noticing the waning of the lamp, is of 
small import — ^there he sat, still, and looked and 
looked at the worn, crumpled, closely-written 
letter, as though all his richest ventures had 
been wrecked on that one little spot. 

Why, having sat so long, he ever moved again 
at all seemed also equally strange. When he 
did rise, at length, it was with a violent efibrt, 
and as though he were wresting himself from 
the clutches of some material enemy, who held 
him tight. He seized the letter, doubled it up, 
giving a sort of convulsive twitch as he sharply 
pinched each several much-worn fold, and placed 
It in a desk, which he carefully locked. As it 
disappeared from his sight he seemed to miss 
it, and an angry frown knit his brow. 

"Nearly half a year!" muttered he to him 
self, " and still there !^l — ^n !" and with an 
impatient stamp of his foot upon the floor, he 
walked to the window, let in the nipping wind 
of the February dawn, and gazing vacantly at 
the gray clouds, as they swept bv, sent forth the 
smoke from his cigar in fretful puffs into the 
silent street. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Waldemar was considerably changed wrtbm 
the last few months, and any one. who should 
have seen him only during his stay at Willow 
Bam, would have found it difficult to believe in 
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his identity. Years seemed to have {Myssed ovet 
his head, and hard events to have left their trace 
in the furrows of his hrow. By those around 
him, this was naturally enough set down to the 
increased irregularity of the life he led, and the 

majority of the inhabitants of L were either 

too short-sighted, too uncharitable, or too indif- 
ferent to assign any cause for his dissipated hab- 
its, save inherent viciousness of nature. Some 
few very wise persons, marked out as perfect 
philosophers, took the trouble of imagining that 
f*alkenourg's excesses came, perhaps, from dis- 
appointment at having found no field open to 
his activity or ambition ; but, as I said, these 
"were exceedingly few in numher, and not only 
superior to their neighbors in intelligence, but 
also in Christian charity. Not to condemn Wal- 
demar Falkenburg, absolutely, wholly, and un- 
remittingly, was, In the eyes of the worthy citi- 

zeus of L , almost to become a partaker of 

his crimes, and unblushingly to avow an im- 
][Hons tolerance of evil. 

To this universal reprobation Waldemar re- 
plied, as proud spirits mvariably do : by exag- 
gerating the outward appearance of a wrong 
their own better sense would, if left at liberty, 
repudiate, and by laboring to destroy all shadow 
of injustice in the accusations their worst ene- 
mies can invent. . There was in reality scarcely 
a misdemeanor of which Falkenburg was not 

gnilty, and, so far, the good people of L 

might be, up to a certain point, excused for their 
judgments on him, for, truth to sav,' he left but 
smali scope for the development t)f their talents 
for calumny. 

The dawning light had not grown perceptibly 
brighter, or the ash of Waldemar's cigar length- 
ened more than a hair's hreadth, when a knock 
vras heard at his room-door, and Monsieur 
d'Eberstein entered. 

He deposited his hat upon a table, drew a 
oigar-case out of his pocket, extracted there- 
from a cigar, lighted it, and establishing himself 
in the most commodious chair he coulcTfind, be- 
gan to smoke deliberately — the whole without 
uttering a word. Falkenburg did not appear to 
notice his friend's arrival, for he neither greeted 
him, nor even turned round, but continued^ with 
his elbows on the window-sill, and his chm be- 
tween his two hands, to send forth cloud after 
cloud of pale gray smoke into the solitary street. 
Whiff! whiff! went on, calmly and soberly, 
Eberstein, in his arm-chair, every now and then 
taking the cigar from his mouth and examining 
it as It smouldered gently and. evenly, or quietly 
removing the long pearly ash with the nail of 
his little finger. 

Puff! puff! puff! hurried away like a steam- 
engine, Waldemar, at his window, causing the 
already calcined portion of ** the weed" to drop 
at each moment, by the force of his fitful breath- 
ings. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, Falken- 
burg had thrown the last half-inch which re- 
mained of his cigar into the street, and turning 
from the window, he walked a few paces towai^ 
the middle of the roomr Eberstein held out to 
him a small case, made of Russia leather, at 
which his companion first looked with an absent 
air, and which he then pushed from him with 
apparent disgust. 
^' I don't call what you do smoking," remark- 



ed Max, very coolly, and at the same time re- 
turning to his pocket the Russia-leather case. 
" I call it burning a cigar — I can do that any 
day by the help of a talTow-Ksandle, and without 
the aid of any more intelligent or nobler agent." 

" Did you come here to give me a lesson in 
smoking ?" asked Falkenburg, impatiently. 

"No^* replied, coolly. Max. 

"Then, for what did you come?" rejoined the , 
other, with an expression of face and a tone of 
voice that were both of them almost fierce. 

" That I will tell yon as soon as this is finish 
ed," replied Eberstein. glancing at his cigar, 
which he at that moment replaced leisurely in 
his mouth, and ensconcing himself yet more 
comfortably in his arm-ohair. 

Waldemar seemed to have surmounted, by an 
heroic effort, the desire to throw his friend out 
of the window ; but, that hostile instinct over- 
come, he flung himself down upon a seat oppo- 
site to Eberstein, and, stretching out his arms 
till his hands joined above his hetul, and shutting 
his eyes forcibly, he prepared to await the lat- 
ter's good pleasure, in a state of most impatient 
resignation. 

Max, at length, brought bis occupation to an 
end, and deposited on the table what renfeaiaed 
of his cigar. When this was accomplished, he 
crossed one leg over the other, begaa to beat 
with his left hand a slight tattoo oa the elbow 
of his chair, while with the right he stroked thc^ 
sharp triangle of blond brisUes, which, as it 
depended from his chin, rejoiced commonly in 
the name of a beard; and^ looking steadily at 
Waldemar : 

"Lieber Freund," said he, "is the life you 
lead a pleasant one ?" 

Falkenburg started upon his chair, as though 
he had been stung, 

" Max !" said he, angrily, " I am in no humor 
for jokes or gibes." 

" Neither am I," rejoined his companion^ 
" and, therefore, most seriously I inquire whe- 
ther you find any pleasure in the life you lead?" 

" 60 to the d — 1 with your questions !" ex- 
claimed Waldemar, springing from his seat, and 
stamping upon the floor. 

" As I<did not go there some years ago with 
the passport you were so good as to sign for me,'^ 
answered Eberstein composedly, and at the same 
time pointing to his left side, where, on the oc- 
casion of their famous duel, Falkenburg's sabre 
had well nigh opened a door upon eternity ; " I 
am not Hkely to undertake the journey yet 
awhile." 

Waldemar's expression of countenance relax- 
ed into one more thoughtful and less fierce. 
After a silence of a few seconds : 

" Max," said he, in a gentler tone, and holding 
out his hand : " It is of no use, we two can't 
quarrel again ; but for that reason (or for any 
other reason you choose, if that be not a good 
one), don't banter me, or try your wit upon my 
wounds, for I give you my word of honor. Max, 
I am sometimes most d — ably wretched." 

The last words were spoken in a subdued and 
hurried tone, and as though the speaker wanted 
to get rid of the subject altogether. 

" There is at last the answer to my question," 
observed Eberstein, calml)r, as Falkenburg re- 
sumed his seat. " There is at length the con- 
fession that your life is not a pleasant one." 
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^Maxl" ezclaimed Falkenbnrg, and this 
time with an accent of reproach. 

** Did yoa never see a gunshot wound dress- 
ed?" inqoired Max, ^^ and don't yoa know that 
imtil the ball (which most be extracted) is found, 
the snrffeon can do nothing bat probe T^ 

Walcuunar smiled gloomilj. 

" The only difference is," said he, " that yoa 
will neither find nor extract the ballet from my 
woond." 

" Extract !" echoed Eberstein, " that we shall 
see later— but as to finding it, I have found it 
long ago: Helen r^ 

falkenburg reddened, and with an affected 
laqgh: 

*' As if I cared," he began, trying to assume 
a contemptuous air. 

Eberatein interrupted him. 

*^ You io care," said be authoritatively, "and 
what is more, I have nothing against your caring, 
but could be content that yoa should care from 
now till doomsday— only—-don't attempt to seem 
angry with me," he observed in parenthetic 
form, "you know I am speaking the truth, and 
you know that you must hear it — only, I would 
lain see your cares become fruitful ; I want them 
to produce something; I want yon to expend 
your energies on something nobler than cigar- 
smoking and dice-rattling, woman-hunting and 
man-batinff, dueling and drinking — " 

*' Would you have me plant cabbages ?" ask- 
ed bis companion, interrupting him ironicallv. 

"Perhaps I would," answered, gravely, Max. 
"Listen to me, Falkenburg, and look at me 
while I speak, that you may see how thoroughly 
in earnest I am. I belong to the drones of the 
hives, I am a supernumerary, a thing isolated 
and useless — ^never mind why I am so, that has 
nothing to do with the matter — ^but if I had my 
time to come over again, Waldemar Falkenbure, 
I tell yoi^ upon my soul and conscience, I would 
be other than what I am," and in the tone where- 
with Max uttered thes^ last few words, there 
lay a degree of emotion which caused his listen- 
er to forget for the moment every other feeling 
save that of surprise. 

It had been mvoluntary, and vanished ere it 
could clearly be discerned, and Eberstein re-as- 
sumed his usual tone and manner, as he added : 

" There are those (and they are many) whom 
it would not be worth while to rescue from the 
existence to which I allude — ^men who find pleas- 
ULO in what is both low and little, but you are 
not one of these, Waldemar — nay, never look dis- 
dainful — ^you are not of these ; degradation suits 
you ill ; and mark me well, Waldemar, should 
you willfully persist in surrounding yourself with 
Its atmosphere, you will dwindle away and per- 
ish in the end, miserably, like a mountaineer 
who is forced to dwell in a marsh. Since you 
have thought at all, you have despised others, 
but latterly, your existence has been leading you 
to despise yourself; don't let that become a habit, 
for, with a nature like yours, the final conse- 
quence might be infamy." 

Both remained for some seconds silent. 

" Can you point out to me any road whereby 
I shall escape surely from self-contempt?" ask- 
ed Waldemar with more gravity than he had yet 
chosen to assume. 

" If you would consent not to place your stand- 
ard of honor out of mortal reach," rejoined Max 



pointedly^ "if instead of being always in ex- 
tremes, you would be content to be right and 
honorable, like ail the rest of the world, I could 
point out a means by whicli-— " 

" I might become a candidate for tombstone 
honors," interrupted Waldemar, bitterly, '' and 
stand blazoned forth on church-yard records as a 
' fond husband and exemplary father of a iamily, 
an irreparable loss to his country and sorrowing 
friends!' like the cheesemonger at the corner 
of the High-street. My ancestors had other vir- 
tues, and we have no such tame tombstones in 
our vaults up at the Nest." 

" Waldemar !" retorted Ebentein, " the time 
for your ancestora' virtues as for themselves, is 
g^one by, and you have real and practical supe~ 
riority enough in you not to become an anachron- 
ism. You must hve with your fellow men, Falk- 
enburg, or you will live agaimt them; yon must 
attain to a lawful predommance in society, or — 
reflect on what I say — you will be worsted in 
the open war whicli, sooner or later, yon will 
attempt to wage against it." 

"Predominance!" sneered Waldemar, "I 
should like to know how any cme of my age and 
temper is to win that in our rotten, misgoverned, 
mystified state 1" 

" Fortune in sufiiciently large proportions will 
win any thing, any where," replied Max. 

" And that fortune must be bought /" 

" Waldemar, where were these delicate dis- 
dains when the Countess Sophie was in ques- 
tion ?" asked Eberstein, fixing a piercing glance 
upon his friend. " Oh ! you need not answer !" 
he pursued, " I can answer for you — ^they were 
in your ignorance of your own heart ; and you 
see," added he, in a lower tone, " how right 1 
was in saying the bullet was found, and in nam- 
ing the name you tried to seem as if you scorned 
—-Helen 1 confess, Falkenburg, that I have prob- 
ed the wound." 

Falkenburg hung his head, and gave no reply. 

"Well," continued Max, after a moments 
pause, " that you loved her I know, and it was 
all very well that you should do so; but that 
you should regret a girl who has played yoii 
false — " 

" That did she never 1" exclaimed Waldemar, 
starting to his feet, and with eyes angrily flashing. 

" So i" murmured Eberstein gravely, and any 
one who should have watched him, might have 
sworn he had at that instant gained a piece of 
information lon^ sought for in vain. " So I" he 
repeated. " Then you were the deserter ?" 

"That would I never. have been," answered 
Waldemar, shaking his head. 

" Why then, d — n it I man," ejaculated Max, 
impatiently, " how came you two asunder, since 
neither of you broke the chain ?" 

" How came we two asunder ?" echoed Falk- 
enburg, with a mournful smile, and then rising 
from ms chair, he walked toward a table in the 
comer of the apartment, took a key from his 
pocket, and proceeded to apply it to the lock of 
a writing-desk ; but bavins advanced thus far, 
he hesitated, turned' round and looked ^t his 
friend, as though uncertain how to act; the 
latter remained impassible, and Falkenburg, 
with a sigh, unlocked the desk, and drew from 
it the same letter we have seen him peruse 
some few hours previously. He held it for au 
instant in his hana, then tendering it to Max : 
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" There," said he, " that is how we two came 
asunder.'' 

"24th of August," muttered Eberstein, as he 
read the date of the letter ; and then counting 
on his fingers. " Consequently six months ago. 
(Jmph!"^ ^ ^ ^ 

"Ay, truly," replied Waldemar, who was 
(eaning with his arms crossed against the fire- 
less stove : " six long full months ago !" 

The paper, which Eberstein read to himself, 
was, as our reader already knows, the letter 
written by Helen Marlowe to Falkenburg, after 
her cousin Lilii&n's visit to Willow Barn. It 
was very short, and after a few preliminary 
phrases, ran as follows : 

"What are called sacrifices, in the worldly 
sense of the word, should be made without any 
hesitation when they insure the happiness of 
either one or both ; but they are far worse than 
useless when they insure the happiness of 
neither. I have thought long and anxiously, and 
reflected deeply, since your departure, upon our 
mutual position, and I can find no way of es- 
caping irom the conviction that toe can never 
marry. Both of us are equally unfavored by 
fortune, and both of us have, I believe and hope, 
too just a sense of our duties to contemplate an 
existence in which these must be made subordi- 
nate to what we, at this present moment, call 
our inclinations. You do not require that I 
should renew any assurances of the sentiments 
with which you inspired me, for you have never 
doubted and never will doubt my sincerity and 
truth; but at this solemn hour of adieu I will 
simply say that those sentiments are as unalter- 
able as is my persuasion that no nearer tie save 
that of friendship, can ever unite us. When 
years shall have passed over, and other attach- 
mcLts shall probably have supplanted those of 
our youth, we may dance to meet again, and I 
fondly trust that then, all angry feeling (should 
you ever even harbor such) will have subsided 
on your part against her who, loving you, had 
the courage not to be your wife, and to main- 
tain that there are cases where a love marriage 
is a crime — till then, may every blessing and 
every happiness attend you. It is the fervent 
prayer of your unalterably attached friend, 

• " Helen Marlowe." 

"A most prudent and considerate young lady, 
npon my word I" remarked Eberstein, when he 
had read the letter to the end. "What a wife 
for a Frankfort Jew 1 and what answer, may I 
ask, did you send to this most business-like 
epistle?" 

" None I" 

" jiufait, none was needed, and it is scarcely 
possible to see a congi better or more politely 
given. Well ! it does not surprise me, nor ought 
It, if you had been in your senses (which I sup- 
pose you were not) to have surprised you ; it is 
all of a piece with the highly laudable lessons 
of prudence, and worldly conduct to which 
Frdulein Hilene, as you may possibly recollect, 
used so often to treat us at Fnedrichsbad." 

Waldemar's brow darkened at this well-aimed 
hit. 

"To be sure," added Eberstein, improving 
his advantage without mercy, "she could not 
have known with what a sorely-smitten swain 
she had to deal. I defy her to have guessed 



that the haughty Lord of Falkenburg would 
continue to be her humble and enslaved adorer, 
even after she had cast him off." 

" Max I" exclaimed Waldemar, in a tone trem- 
bling with anger, "I am the slave of no woman !" 

" And never will be, save of this one only,^* 
rejoined Eberstein, " because she has known 
how to relinquish you, whom so many others of 
her sex would have relinquished all to keep. 
Oh I she's an artful jade, and commands my re- 
spect for her diplomacy." 

"Max!" vociferated again Waldemar, who 
was beginning to writhe under his friend's well- 
applied and well-calculated lash. 

"Why be in a passion about it?" pursued 
Eberstem. "You are not the first to whom it 
has happened. See now, it is just the ordinary 
history J here is a cool-headed, clever young 
dame, who hooks you ti^ht with the grappling, 
iron of coquetry, and indifference, while her 
cousin, who is ready to lay down every thing she 
possesses at your feet, neither obtains thought, 
look, nor notice from your magnificence ? Well, 
it is an old story, and all for the especial gain and 
profit of Master Babenheim !" 

"BabenheimI" thundered Falkenburg. — 
"What has he to do with it?" 

"Every thing," rejoined Eberstein! "don't 
you see that the silly girl, so soon as she shall be 
persuaded of the hopefessness of winning you, 
will just precisely take for a husband the creature 
nearest to an ape that she can find ; it is from 
time immemorial the trick of their despair (a 
trick, par parenthhe, often vastly unprofitable 
some years later to the consideration and comfort 
of the ill-favored spouse, but for the nonce it 
does) . Well, then, as I said, the love-sick nymph, 
disgusted with all mankind, will become a prey 
to your cousin Christophers wife, who is no 
despicable tactician; marry Babenheim before 
the year is out ; call Frau Cfhristopher * Auntie :' 
and then, won't they build up the Falkenburg !" 

"The icAaf?" exclaimed Waldemar j **why, 
you are raving. Max !" 

" How so !'° inquired the latter. " I said the 
Falkenburg ; did I not ?" 

" You did, and therefore I told you you raved." 

" Waldemar," said, gravely, Eberstein, " you 
do not mean to pretenu that you have forgotten 
the terms of your father's famous mortgage ?" 

"I?" retorted Waldemar; "I know nothing 
at all about it. When I came of age, I told 
Christopher to settle his accounts as he chose, 
and pay himself; and I suppose he did so, for he 
gave me little enough; but I never condescended 
'to enter into any dirty details with the rascal." 

" Then it would have been better you had done 
so," observed Max ; " for this avoidance of * dirty 
details,' as you call them, may cost you the very 
home you fancy yours. Listen to me : eighteen 
years a^o, your father, in want of money, mort- 
gaged his estate to his nephew, or rather to his 
nephew's wife, for their fortunes are distinct ; and 
she, married hardly six months before, advanced 
the sum required. By the deed passed between 
the young couple ana your imprudent father — 
who at that moment was engaged in some spec- 
ulation, whereby the very chimney-pots of his 
dwelling were to be converted into gold — he was, 
during the space of twenty years, to pay a very 
unusually low rate of interest ; but — to compen- 
sate for this — at the expiration of that term, either 
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the snm of mcmer lent, was to be reftinded whole 
and entire, or the estate was to pass into the 
hands of the mortgagee." (Waldemar seated 
himself and a slight shadder seemed to run over 
h^s whole fiume, out is was hardly perceptible.) 
** The mortagagee," continued Eberstein not, ap- 
pearing to notice any thine;, *' is, as I said before, 
Hadame Christopher Falkenborg, and her only 
relation, her heir, her adopted son, is Joseph 
Babenheim ] the Nut will probably be his mar- 
riage portion, when he leads to the hymeneal 
altar Miss Lilian Cameron." 

Eberstein stopped short, and had evidently 
made up his mind to an outbreak ; but none came. 
Waldemar neither spoke nor moved. Eberstein 
looked at him from under his eyelids, and went 
on: 

" I havQ not the least doubt that your thrifty 
cousin Christopher, when he, as yoa term it, 
'settled his accounts,' at your majority, pre-paid 
himself the interest of the few years that were 
yet to run, until the expiration of the term should 
give his wife the right to demand the entire pay- 
ment of her loan. I have not the least doubt he 
did so, and that is why you have not heard of the 
business since you ceune 'Of age, and will hear 
nothing until trau Christopher, some sixteen 
months hence, politely requests of you to retire 
from your ancient Schloss, and make way for her" 
— (a pause, but no movement on Waldemar's 
part). " It might pass off very quietly, I dare 
say," added Max, ''if it were not for Babeli; 
but the old woman sticks to the old stones yonder 
like lichen, and I doubt their ever tearing her 
away." 

Waldemar's deep uneasy breathing suddenly 
arrested his friend's attention, and he looked up 
full at him. Falkenburg was pale as a corpse ; 
and from his contracted brow large drops of 
sweat pearled slowly, now and then trickling down 
as far as his cheek, when he dashed them away 
with his hand, mechanically, as one who, absorbed 
in reflection, chases away flies. 

Max fixed a keen steady glance on Waldemar, 
but nothing in the latter' s look responded, and in 
his dark, gloomy eye Eberstein read no intelligi- 
ble purpose. It was a strange look, determined 
and yet vague, and something told Max he bad 
done enough, and had better leave his spells to 
work the remainder of their cure in solitude. 
Accordingly he rose, took his hat, and was about 
to bid adieu to Falkenburg, when some instincts 
warned him to disturb the latter neither by word 
nor deed, but out of his great perturbation let 
him attain to firm resolve and calmness by his 
own efibrts only. 

When Max was gone, and the last echo of his 
steps upon the stair had subsided, there came 
over Faikenburg's lips, but these words : 

" My mother's death-bed !" and a cold shiver 
passing over every limb, he covered his face with 
nis hands, while he rested his two elbows on the 
back of the chair whereon he was seated astride, 
shutting out the daylight, and abstracting him- 
self wholly from all contact with aught save his 
own soul. 

And thus he sat on till, past twelve o'clock, 
the band went by from parade, playing a waltz 
of Lanner's he had danced countless times with 
Miss Marlowe. He started at the sound. 

^' Poor Helen 1" murmured he — '* Z had almost 
forgotten herV^ 



Her letter lay upon the floor at his feet — he 
picked it up, and as he folded it, the recollection 
of Eberstem's words caused another expression 
to flit over his face. 

" An artful jade I " he muttered distmstfally— 
" who knows ?" and a sigh escaped him — ^but at 
the bottom of his heart was indelibly engraved : 

'' She loved you when the wrote it, loves you noWf 
will love you always /" 

When Falkenburg went forth that morning, it 
was with a face which caused those who met him 
to say: 

" Just look at Waldemar Falkenburg 1 did you 
ever see such a d&muehe air ? He is completely 
going to the dogs — he turns night into day — ^he 
is not yet five-and-twenty, and looks as if he were 
past forty ! what a scamp /" 



CHAPTER XL. 

"And Helen?" has perhaps been asked ere 
now by some reader of this, alas ! ower true tale. 

Poor Helen ! < 

The winter passed slowly by, and the two in- 
mates of Willow Barn went on, to all appearance, 
as usual, upon the even tenor of their way, nor 
had "poor Mrs. George" acquired any farther 
insight into her little daughter's heart-secrets, 
than she was possessed of upon the occasion 
when she so eagerly sought to learn *' which of 
the two it was : Sir Walter, or William Thorn- 
ton?" The good soul lived through the months 
which preceded Christmas in hoping for her 
lord's advent at that period, and spent those 
which followed the holy anniversary in regret- 
ting that he had not judged fitting to come ; of 
what consequence could be the whims or fancies 
of such a mere child as Helen ? a demure little 
monkey who would be sure to take good care of 
hersell^ and whose prudence naturally enough 
deprived her of the sympathy of more romantic- 
minded persons, and confined her mother's solici- 
tude for her in that respect to one point : namely, 
the fear lest, by trying for too high a prize, she 
should — as many young ladies have been known 
to do — ^miss the more attainable, but yet very 
sufficiently advantageous ones. 

" My belief is, that your head is turned by 
your friend Sarah Carston's match," would Mrs. 
George every now and then observe, in a some- 
what discontented tone, to her daughter ; " but 
such matches are not made every day — and I dare 
say, if the truth were known, there are hours 
when, however magnificent her lot in life may 
seem, however perfect her happiness may be 
thought, I dare say there are hours when Lady 
Trenmore avows to herself that a husband of 
eighty is a slight drawback upon her fairy-tale- 
like existence. The fortune may be the principal 
part of the nuitter I grant (to people who are not 
overburthened with sensibility), but rely upon 
it, Helen, the husband himself must count for 
something." 

" But, my dearest mother," would Helen object 
on such occasions, " if /ever married, the husband, 
believe me, would count for alV And the tone 
would be unsteady and low, and the blush rise 
crimson red over Helen's cheeks as she thus 
tried to repel an imputation she knew to be only 
too unfounded — ^but where was the use of such 
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self-tindicatioa ? Had not Mrs. Marlowe in- 
dispatable aathority for her opinions ? Had not 
''£liza'' spoken? and had not ''dear George" 
confirmed her sentence ? and where these two 
infallibles had pronoanced, of what earthly use 
coald be the denegations of a mere girl ? 
Poor Helen ! 

The first days of spring came, and the sun was 
in snch a wonderful hnrry to show himself, that 
the weather speedily grew smnmer-soft, the vio- 
lets came purpling out from under their green 
leaves, and the evil-reputed March winds blew 
tenderly as the genial breezes in May. One 
day the tete-d^ete of the ladies at Willow Bam 
-was broken by the arrival of a guest ; and the 
Mray in which our old acquaintance Fred Mon- 
tague was received by both mother and daugh- 
ter proved that, if unexpected, he was at least 
any thing but unwelcome. As to Helen, she 
seemed as though she could never make enough 
of him, and betore the twelve first hours of his 
stay at Willow Barn were over, she was busily 
engaged in discovering the cause of a certain 
change she thought she perceived in his manner. 
It was odd, to be sure, but most decidedly the 
Rhinouceros was pre-occupied, thoughtful, nay, 
at times even absent — ^what our neighbors term 
distrait. Now, what could the Rhinoceros pos- 
sibly have to think about? He stated, on arriv- 
ing, that his visit was to be but a flying one— 
that he was pressed for time, could only remain 
one day, had important business to transact, &c., 
yet here was already the fourth day come, and 
Master Fred had not yet taken his leave. Long 
'walks had Helen and he taken together, hours 
had ihey passed in each other's company, stroll- 
ing about the garden, loitering by the stream, 
and yet, it was astonishing how few words were 
lost between them. They seemed to harbor 
each to the other some peculiar feeling of kind- 
ness, such as had not existed before j and not- 
withstanding which there was in their intercourse 
a species of restraint hitherto quite unknown. 
The rough Rhinoceros was not so much tender 
to, as he was tender of Helen — ^which we hope 
our readers will allow to constitute a very ma- 
terial difference ; he appeared as though he had 
some particular desire to take care of her, and 
keep her out of harm's way, while she who had 
used to tease and torment him as much as it lay 
in her power so to do, was now docile and affec- 
tionate beyond description, and seemed to cling 
to him in spirit as though in him resided all her 
comfort upon earth, let, somehow or other, 
no allusion to the past was ever made by either, 
no mention of Friedriohsbad ever occurred be- 
tween them, and often long periods of silence 
would ensue when the natural current of the 
conversation 'Was leading them direct toward a 
reminiscence of fa^-gone times. 

*' We have not had one single dispute, I de- 
clare !'? said oiie day Helen, with what she vain- 
ly tried to render a cheerful smile. "What 
would your father say to that, I wonder — he 
who used to pretend that we could never be ten 
minutes together without quarreling." 

"Yes, "rejoined Fred musingly, "things change, 
and people too, and — " 

But whatever the end of the phrase might be, 
be did not think proper to propound it, and his 
eloquence carried him no farther. Breaking oflf 
a dry branch from a plant that grew in a flower- 



pot besidq him, he proceeded to twirl it round be- 
tween his lips, as he would have done a papelUo. 
and fixed his gaze on vacancy with adeterminea 
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Helen and her companion were seated upon 
the steps of a large flower-stand in the green- 
house, whither the former had repaired in order 
to sort some seeds. For a few moments after 
Fred's half-finished sentence, Helen bent down 
her head, and went on silently arranging her 
seeds, and busily folding up small parcels of 
whity-brown paper, as though she were wholly 
absorbed In that momentous occupation. 

" It is (juite decided that your regiment goes 
to India, is it not?" asked she, at length, and 
as though she felt it necessary to say something. 

" Yes," replied Fred, lookmg down, and tee- 
ing the dry twig out of his mouth, " I believe 
tluit point IS thoroughly settled; but — " he hes- 
itated. 

^^ But what ?" asked Helen, raising her eyes 
from her seeds, and fixing them upon her com- 
panion's face, which became visibly overspread 
oy a blush, as he, in a somewhat lower tone, 
remarked : 

" Why, it is not quite so certain whether* I 
go to India with it." 

"Indeed !" and this time the tone was one of 
undisguised astonishment. "1 should have 
thought you the least likely person in the world 
to leave your regiment just precisely at the eve 
of its entering into active service." 

" It would not be my regiment only that I 
should leave," rejoined ("red ; " It would proba- 
bly be the arm;|r altogether." 

" I thought it hacf been the career of your 
choice," remarked Helen. "I am sure your 
father never influenced you — ^never made you 
do one single thing you did not like." 

"The army is all well enough," answered 
Fred, "and it wcm, as you say, my free- willed 
choice. If I were ambitious, I had certainly as 
lief — ^nay, I had rather — out my road to distinc- 
tion at sword's point than arrive at it by any 
other means, letting alone the fact," he added, 
with a smile, " that it might possibly be the only 
way open to my capabilities ; but I am wholly 
without ambition." (Helen bent her head lower 
over her seeds, and prevented a sigh from es- 
caping her lips.) " If I had nothing better to 
do, or if I were tnnuyi in the world — hUuey as 
many young fellows of my age profess to be, I 
do not think I should object to a little wholesome 
excitement in the shape of a Punjanb campagin ; 
and the Affghans and Sikhs appear to roe about 
as good a stimulant for the nervous system as a 
moderate-minded man may desire; but," pur- 
sued he, in a tone not quite the same as that in 
which he had spoken the moment before, " I am 
not ennuyi — that is, not yet — and perhaps," he 
hesitated, " perhaps I might find as much to do 
in England as in Hindoostan." He ended in a 
voice he meant should sound careless, but which 
was merely unsteady. 

" At least," said Helen, with a look almost as 
arch as those in which she used once so largely 
to indulge, "at least, you will not retire on 
account of health; that* is one satisfaction to 
your anxious friends," and she cast a glance 
over Fred's portly frame and bright beaming 
countenance, which, as it met his, did not seem 
to please him. 
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He began to bite the dry stalk he )^ad before 
been contented only to turn roand between his 
lips, and the expression was decidedly not a 
cheerful one with which he muttered : 

** Oh, certainly not on aooonnt of what most 
people call health — bodily health \" 

Helen turned toward him with a totally alter- 
ed air, and there was a tender anxiety — a cordial 
sympathy quite irresistible in her look and tone 
as, putting down her little paper parcels in her 
lap: 

*' Do you — can you possibly mean,'' she began, 
<' that trouble — ^that moral sickness — ^that — '"she 
paused, and as her eyes filled with tears : "my 
dear Fred," added she, holding out her hand to 
him, "surely, you have not suffered?" 

" I scarcely know as yet, whether I have or 
not," rejoined young Montague, in a strange 
manner, and without seeming to notice Helenas 
extended handj "but I may be called upon to 
suffer a great deal ;" and these words were so 
gravely uttered, that Helen felt more impressed 
than she could well account for. 

Fred left his seat, cast away altogether the 
dry twig he he had been biting, and walking up 
to the door of the greenhouse, leant his fore- 
head against the glass panes, and gazed intently 
at the gravel waUc beyond. 

Helen was probably absorbed in wondering 
what could be the matter with her old friend 
Fred, for the latter had left his position at the 
greenhouse-door, and was standing right before 
her ere she remarked that somethmg had inter- 
vened betwixt her and the sunlight. Neither 



"Those are balsam-seeds, are they not?" 
asked Fred at length, pointing to a half-folded 
parcel on Helen's knee. 

"No, convolvolus," and for the moment the 
conversation went no farther. 

Fred sighed, and, perceiving he had done so, 
checked the sigh in the middle. Helen gather- 
ed her flower-seeds, papers and packthreads all 
together, deposited them in a little basket upon 
one of the ledges of the flower-stand, laying her 
garden-scissors and garden-gloves upon the top, 
and seemed preparing to rise from her seat. At 
sight of this, some desperate impulse appeared 
to actuate Fred ; he positively grew pale, and 
Tou might have heard his heart beat, which it 
did so violently that it was no easy matter for 
him to utter, as be nevertheless contrived to do : 

" Don't go just yet — ^that is, of course, ui\)ess 
you can't spare the time," he stammered awk- 
wardly, and as though he fancied some excuse 
absolutely necessary for detaining her. 

" I have nothing to do," was Helen's gentle 
answer, " and even if I had, I could still always 
find time to listen to whatever you might wish 
to tell me." 

The tone was so soft, so kind, so affectionate, 
that it only served to increase tenfold the bearer's 
manifest agitation. This time, he seized the 
half-extended hand of his fair companion, and 
then as suddenly dropped it, but not before she 
had had time to wonder at the deadly coldness 
of his touch. Poor fellow 1 every drop of blood 
in his veins was at that moment boiling and 
bubbling at his heart 1 

"Helen," gasped he at length, as he once 
more seated himself at her side, "can not you 
guess why I dream of not going to India?" 



" Perhaps, with the help of one or two words 
more on your part, I might," replied she, with 
a smile. 

"Then 1 see yon have guessed already," 
whispered Fred, " and you do not quite disap- 
prove." 

" My dear old friend and true," rejoined Helen, 
with an accent of frank and .real kind-hesirted- 
ness that must have gone straight to the heart 
of whoever should have heard it, "thus far I 
think I divine: you have an attachment — ^is it 
not so?" Fred made an aflirmative sign, but 
his emotion was too strong for words. " Now^" 
she continued, " as to whether I disapprove or 
not, how can I know without your help ? This 
much, however, I do know," and her voice and 
manner grew more animated, " that I can only 
admire and honor the sentiment which, in you, 
inspires the resolution to give up every thing to 
her whom you have chosen, and your loyal, 
honest, true affection I do reverence — ^not ap 
prove, the term would be too cold. I thinir, 
besides, without any further information, that I 
may safely give my hearty approval to the 
whole, for I am more than convinced that no 
ffirl or woman, unless of genuine, unmistaka- 
ble worth, can have been singled out by you as 
the object of your devotion ;' then allowing hei 
countenance to assume an almost mirthful ex- 
pression : 

"Ah!" she exclaimed playfully, "dear, dear 
old Rhinoceros ! so you too have been caught 
at last," and at the recollection of all that her 
own pleasantry itself recalled, a shade passed 
over Helen's lace, and her momentary cheerful- 
ness vanished. But she had small time for re- 
flection. With a desperate effort, Fred had 
seized her hand (his, so cold but a few moments 
since, was now burning hot), and straining it te 
his heart : 

" Helen ! dear Helen I" be cried with hurried 
energy, "you only say half — I have no worth, 
no merit — none — but I always feared lest you — " 

"My dear Fred," murmured Helen, in as 
almost fainting voice, but without trying to 
withdraw her band, " pray, pray do not let me 
suppose — " she stopped, looked up at him im- 
ploringly, and claspm^ her other hand upon 
the one he held imprisoned. "Oh! say it is 
not me!" she exclaimed, in a tone of anxious 
entreaty. 

Their eyes met, and in Fred Montague's 
glance Helen read so certain a confirmation of 
her fears, that yielding to nothing save her own 
unhappiness at the discovery, she allowed her 
head to droop upon her hands, and thus remain- 
ed in entire and sisterly confidence, resting her 
brow against Fred's own throbbing breast. 

His agitation was evidently great, and his 
suffering severe, but mastering both, he laid 
fondly the hand that was free upon Helen's head, 
and appeared to sink every other desire in the 
one paramount wish to comfort her. 

As soon as he could trust himself to speak : 

^''Yes, Helen dearest," said he, stifling a sigh, 
and tenderly stroking Helen's brown tresses as 
he spoke, " it was you — never was, never will 
be any other, but you only — ^but if it pains you 
so very much to hear it, Helen" (he paused a 
moment and slightly cleared his throat), "if it 
pains you to hear it, I will never breathe it again 
— never 1^"* here his voice sank to a whisper, and 
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the hand which held Helen's gave it a convulsive 
grasp. 

Helen raised her head, and looked fall in Fred 
Montague's face. Tears stood in his usually 
laughing hlue eyes, and the undeniable evidences 
of grief combated but not subdaed, that were 
stamped upon features made by nature for a gayer 
mood, cut Helen to the very inmost soul. 

" Do what I will, I can not help you, Fred I" 
cried she, in an accent of bitter grief, *' you so 
kind — >and I of no good, no use 1 — oh ! that it is 
makes me so unhappy !" and as the last words 
fell from her quivering lips, tears began to flow 
fast over her cheeks. 

*' Don't cry, Helen," said Fred, drawing the 
weeping girl still nearer toward him, and pUlow- 
ing her head upon his breast with an anxious 
tenderness that would not have ill beseemed a 
mother. *' Poor darling child ! are you sure you 
have no other c&use for unhappiness ?" 

The whisper was so low in which this question 
was pronounced, that it scarce did more than 
reach Helen's ear, but Helen's cheek and brow 
responded to it by a blush so deep, that no clearer 
answer could be required. 

Fred Montague gasped for breath, and for a 
second his heart ceased to beat, but the pang, 
however violent, was but momentary, and mas- 
tering it completely : 

*' My dear Helen," said he, in a graver tone 
than he had as yet adopted, " is there no way in 
which the utter and entire devotion of a friend 
can serve you, either by advice, or — " 

She interrupted him : 

" None," murmured she mournfully, and then 
raising her head and drying her tears. *^ Fred," 
she added, with an accent of sudden determina- 
tion, *' you have a right to know all, and you 
shall, of my own free will, know that which not 
only I have never told, but that which no one 
%as ever guessed ; it is all I can do, dear Fred, 
to prove to you my ardent gratitude, my bound- 
less confidence," and the look which accompanied 
these words, was one of such affectionate trust, 
that poor Fred did feel as though a drop of balm 
were shed upon his wounds. 

And then came the tale of Helen's first love 
and first great sorrow, simply told, but so truly, 
that every now and then certam unstudied touches 
in the sad recital brought tears of compassion 
into the listener's eyes. 

When the story was ended, both remained 
silent. 

" Poor Waldemar !" said at length Fred Mon- 
tague. ^' How he must have suffered !" 

Helen's own generous nature was not proof 
against this unexpected piece of generosity. She 
clasped Fred's hand with mute effusion, and the 
eloquent glance of her swimming eyes thanked 
him as words could not have done. 

When her emotion would allow her to speak : 

'* Dear, generous Fred !" she faltered, '4t has 
so comforted me to tell you all 1 I could have 
told it to no one else — not even to my dear mo- 
ther — and I have often so longed for some one 
to whom I could confide all I have suffered I with 
whom I could talk about — " she stopped short — 
''about the past," she added, blushing as she 
noticed an almost imperceptible and quickly-fleet- 
ing shade upon her companion's countenance. 
" I do not know — ^I can not explain what I feel 
toward you," she innocently pursued; ''but it 



seems to me as though there were nothing I could 
not tell you ; and, di I dear Fred, if you did but 
know how this confidence comforts me and gives 
me strength 1" 

Fred had winced involuntarily at the decided 
proof Helen's artlessness afforded him of his 
being what is termed un homme tans consequence ; 
but there was no resisting the genuine tender- 
ness- of* the tearful caze she turned upon him 
while uttering the tew last expressions of her 
thanks. 

"Well, Helen dear," rejoined he, folding her 
hand in both his own, " I have no vanity, luckily 
— I see you do not quite understand what I mean 
— ^but never mind ! be always frank and true with 
me, and, rely upon it, the love I bear you is too 
real, too deep-seated for me not to rejoice when- 
ever I can do you any good — and were it even 
at my own cost." 

Helen did not quite understand the exact point 
at which she had so nearly wounded Fred, nor 
did she seek to penetrate the mystery further. 
They talked long and minutely of the past, and 
some little of what the future was likely to be, 
and in the bitter delights of recalling what was 
forever sone, two hours flew by, for Helen un- 
observen. 

As, becoming aware of the flight of time, they 
bethought themselves of regaining the house, 
Fred lingered yet, and addressing his companion 
with far greater calmness than at first, although 
there remained still some slight trace of embar- 
rassment in his manner. 

"If what you foresee should happen," com- 
menced he, " if. your cousin's marriage should 
take place — " he paused, and then resolutely 
taking Helen's hand in his, and looking her 
steadily in the face, " may not a time come," 
he continued, " in which I may hope ? — do not 
interrupt me. You are scarcely more now than 
a child, and you believe your first love will be 
eternal ; you must believe it will be so— and I 
will go farther still, and say that I so honor you, 
Helen, that my love would not be lessened, even 
should there always be one little spot hidden in 
your heart where a name, unforgotten to the 
last, should be inscribed. Me you will never 
love, dear Helen, as you loved him — but could 
you not grow accustomed to my care, to my con- 
stant, unalterable fondness ? Helen dear ! if one 
day you were left in the world alone, say, would 
you not be slad to lean upon a love as patient, 
as sure, as disinterested as mine ? would you not 
turn to ne then, Helen ? could you not be happy 
once more ?" 

" Dearest Fred," cried she with an emphasis 
she had hitherto not given to her words, and 
fixing upon him an imploring look, " pray, prayy 
do not talk to me in that way — ^you make me 
feel so poor ! so useless — so ungrateful I it would 
not be fair — " she added, " you would give all — 
I nothing 1 No, nol in this world each must 
struggle on as he can — ^but each must accept his 
lot ; it is moral swindling to take that from an- 
other which one knows one can never repay. 
As I said before, alas I do what I would, dear 
Fred, I could not help you !" and Helen mourn- 
fully shook her head, for to her sweet ministering 
nature, to be incapable of bringing comfort to 
another — help — was to be thoroughly beggared. 

" But you would do your best," objected Fred j 
" and time would come to your aid.'' 
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" Try first," she mnrnmred gently ; " whether 
time wtU let yoa lore me as I shall to the end 
of my life love yon, or whether, on the contrary, 
von will not, some time hence, have forgotten 
her whom yoa did not wed—but above all, do 
your best not to grieve for me. Oh ! say yoa 
will do that — ^promise it me — I woold rather — 
oh! a thousand times rather — ^yoa forgot me 
altogether ! although. Heaven knows 1" mo add- 
ed in trembling tones, " your friendship is a com- 
fort, a consolation I can not describe, and — ^^ 

"Which will never fail yoa, while I live," 
mterposed Fred, in almost solemn accents. 

As they were crossing the threshold of the 
green-house door, Helen turned round to her 
companion and putting her little hand npon his 
arm, while she forced herself to smile tnroagh 
her tears : 

"Will you never quarrel with me again?" 
asked she in a voice whose unsteady accents be- 
lied the painful efibrt at playfulness she was 
making : " never call me bergeronnette or Pat — 
dear— Sir WUfred?" 

" I will try," answered Fred, in a very low tone. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Upon the borders of the Rhine spnng had 
also budded forth, and the winds of March were 
no less genial along the historic banks of the 
silver-stranded river, than in the sheltered depths 
of the Hampshsire woods. After a six weeks' 
confinement to his bed, young Lyulph had arisen 
at last, sound in health and limb, but not a whit 
more tractable than before *, wild as an untamed 
colt, impatient of all curb, wayward, capricious, 
haughty, and violent as ever; cunningly observ- 
ant of his brother, and with Babeli diabolical, 
this tender branchling of the lofty stem of Fal- 
kenburg, bent to no one with grace or an appear- 
ance of good-will, save to Lily Cameron only. 
Incapable as it would seem of being at peace 
with more than one of his fellow-creatures at a 
time, Lyulph's former fondness for Max had 
made way for a sort of lazy indifference. Hos- 
tility he evidently did not dare to manifest, and 
it was still clear that no one over-awed him as 
did Eberstein; but the sympathy which hitherto 
had rendered obedience easy was now extinct ; 
andf whatever gentler feelings the strange boy 
might harbor in his heart's hidden recesses, they 
were called into existence and action by Lilian 
alone. 

Since the night when Babeli had been a wit- 
ness to Waldemar's meeting with Miss Came- 
ron by the side of his brother's sick couch, her 
bearing toward the heiress, the Goldtveibchen^ as 
she called her, showed a curious mixture of jeal- 
ousy and deference. 

Countless were the legends she mumbled to 
herself (and would have mumbled to Lyulph 
too, only he would not let her), concerning Sir 
Godfrey of the Gold Closet, and the luck of the 
Falkenburgs ; and at other moments, bitter were 
the evil wishes she breathed against the " Island- 
Nixe," as she termed her, the ''child-charmer !" 
Some odd impression having rested on her con- 
fused brain of the "Amber-witch" of whom she 
had imperfectly heard tell, she associated the 
mere designation with the color of Lilian's 
hair, and would go growling on by the hour : 



''A fog-womanl A mist-wife (they say 
is all smoke and dew-damps where she comes 
from !) Amber, forsooth ! yes ! jaundice, and 
sonbumt hemp for curls ! n.Kinder-Hexel Burnt 
once too, I've beard say, on the North Sea shores 
somewhere 1 Burnt! Zum KuckukI but I'll 
find it out! if the gold should touch Falkenburg 
it may bom him I If the coin be honest, thonjgh, 
the old house may thrive, and the elf-child have 
a rare be-broidered jacket I Ay, ay, and flout 
at me too, when it's on him ! the villainous ape ! 
Pah! the girl's bat a whirh/'Woo after all — a 
irAir2y-woo/" 

What Babeli meant by this. Heaven only 
knows, but it was a great word of hers when 
she wished to express her direst degree of hate 
and contempt, and often during Lyiilph's illness 
when particularly angered, or excited by her 
own invectives, she would utter it aloud as an 
all-potent anathema. 

Meanwhile, between Lilian and Waldemar 
matters seemed to remain pretty much in the 
same state as before. He came as usual, daily 
(and hourly, when he was so minded), to Lady 
Marlowe's, lounged away whole mornings and 
evenings there, and yet was no further advanced 
in his liking for Miss Cameron than when she 

first arrived for the winter in L . There 

might have been moments when Lily, despairing 
of her conquest, felt ready to throw up the game 
and fly from the scene of her defeat ; bat this, 
Falkenburg chose to prevent, and playing with 
her, as in the more ordinary course of things 
women so often play with their admirers, he in- 
variably contrived that a fit of discouragement 
should serve but as the preface to renewed and 
stronger hope. At times he could affect all the 
outward semblances of affection, undeclared but 
desirous to be guessed ; he could talk apart in 
covered words, let a look, or a sigh even be sur^ 
prised ; by delicate allusions lead his listener on, 
until she was fairly lost in a labyrinth of her 
ovm inventing, ana then adroitly disappearing, 
leave her to track his shade. Therein lay Wtd* 
demar's art : that, after all, were the sum of tri- 
fles ever so accurately counted up, whereby he 
lured on his fair opponent in Love's contest, till 
she half deemed him won, it would be seen that 
each several time he had, in fact, not deceived 
her, but she had deceived herself. And so, they 
continued on, repeating the old hackneyed moves 
day after day ; and while, in this animated game 
on life's checkered board, Lilian lost her defenses 
one by one, saw her queen jeopardized, and her 
towers of strength thrown down, her enemy-— 
however from time to time he might appear to 
have suffered from tin attack — ^had not yet per- 
mitted one single breach to be made in the well 
imagined bulwarks wherewith he guarded his 
king. 

Eberstein was still, as heretofore, the ever 
welcome companion, the trusty friend, between 
whom and Lilian no confidence was necessary, 
but who divined all, and whose silence was most 
eloquent, whether for advice or consolation. 
Eberstein submitted to have it said : "how^ tire- 
some he was, for he could never talk of any thing 
but Monsieur de Falkenlf^|ff !" nor ever betray- 
ed his intimate conviction, 'fiiat that was the one 
theme to which his auditress '^would be never 
tired of listening. He guided Lilian^ Without 
I appearing to be in the least aware of t^f^irec- 
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tion she wished to follow, and counseled her, 
even in the minutest details, while he was seem- 
ingrly occupied but m descanting upon the one 
eternal subject, which rendered him so monoto- 
nous — "«o tiresome. ^^ 

"Why does not Monsieur de Falkenburg 
marry ?*' asked Lady Marlowe one day, after the 
man of one idea had been, for the last hour and 
half, recounting anecdote upon anecdote of his 
scapegrace hero. 

" Probably because he fancies no woman per- 
fect enough to be his wife," answered Max, with 
well-affected bluntness. 

Lilian bent down low over her embroidery 
frame, and became earnestly engaged in matching 
green silks for a leaf. 

" His cousin. Baroness Christopher, is a charm- 
ing person I think," opined Lady Marlowe j 
" why does she so dislike him ?" 

Kberstein involuntarily bit his lip, and had 
some difficulty in concealing his vexation at this 
proof of Frau Christopher's Srst successful inroad 
mto the camp. 

'' Perhaps because he so abominates her neph- 
ew, of whom she is very fond," be replied, after 
a second's reflection 

" Her nephew ?" interrogated Miladi. 
^' Monsieur de Babenheim, aunt," interposed 
Lily, " the duke's chamberlain." 

'' Oh ! to be sure," responded graciously the 
elderly dame; "a tall young man, very fair, 
very polite — a very nice young man I" 

(Babenheim had, two evenings before at court 
been particularly attentive to Miladi^ and won 
her favor entirely.) 

Max was considerably alarmed at this fresh 
symptom. 

'' And so," murmured Lilian, apparently quite 
absorbed in the dark red of a rose-colored cactus, 
" Monsieur de Falkenburg haa a great dislike to 
his cousin's nephew ?" 

. Eberstein had recovered from the disagreeable 
impression he had just received, and was ^^ him- 
self again." 

" I verily believe," rejoined he, with his asual 
air of bonhomie, "that Waldemar would run 
away with the most odious fright in Christendom, 
if he thought Babenheim wanted to pay her his 
addresses !" and then he laughed, and looked as 
though he thought he had said rather a good 
thing (which.did not prevent him from examin- 
ing Lilian with a lynx-like glance that no one 
perceived). 

" Indeed ?" observed that young lady compos- 
edly, and somewhat as though she were drawing 
out her voice at the same time with a very long 
thread of crimson worsted, which followed her 
needle cautiously. 

" Shocking !" prononnoed Lady Marlowe, and 
there the incident ended. 

That evening a ball was ^iven at the Russian 
Legation, and the queen of it was, as usual, Lil- 
ian. Of a truth, nothing could be lovelier than 
she was. Her white draperies vailed her round 
like thin vapor, cuid she seemed the genius of 
some woodland stream rising from her crystal 
couch to meet the sun's first rays. Over her 
golden curls spread the broad rich petals of the 
blue water- flag, while its long sea-green leaves, 
twined themselves among the bright spirals of 
her hair, and here and there — ^pale and cool as 
if fresh from the wave—- came m <?irect contact 



with her fair brow or roseate cheek. Upon her 
bosom, half-shrouded in soft folds of Mechlin 
lace, bloomed forth a bouqttet of the same river- 
flowers, the deep velvet-like azure of whose 
blossoms contrasted harmoniously, if I may so 
term it, with the snowy muslin of the dress, and 
with the yet brighter snow of the neck against 
which they rested. Lilian was at all times hap- 
py in her taste for dress, but this time her toilet 
nad been submitted to an influence happier evea 
than common, and her appearance was hailed 
with more than the habitual tribute of admira- 
tion. 

Among the first persons whom Lilian perceiv- 
ed on entering the ball>room was Waldemar, 
leaning with folded arms against one of the col- 
umns, and talking to some naif-dozen young of- 
ficers, wild, handsome, lawless fellows, belonging 
to his own especial cUqw, and who though not 
quite participating in his entire unpopularity 
were still objects of misgiving and fear to punc- 
tilious husbands or very prudent mammas. 
Falkenburg's bow to Lilian, as she passed, was 
a strange one. It was not a familiar, scarcely 
indeed a friendly recognition, but, haughty and 
ceremonious, there was in it an undefinable 
something* almost like a threat ; yet at the same 
time the obeisance itself, in its mere outward 
forms afiected exaggeration of politeness. Lil- 
ian's cheek grew crimson as she mutely answer- 
ed the mute greeting, and swept by, for the mo- 
ment nnnoticing .the rapturous murmurs that 
followed on her steps. 

^^M! le hel angeT^ exclaimed a disagreea- 
ble voice evidently anxious to be honey-sweet: 
^' there she is at last, belle comme une etoile!^^ 
and before she could advance further, Lily found 
herself fairly caught in the tenderly outspread 
arms, of Frau Christopher. 

Waldemar turned round sharply at sound of 
the hateful tones, but his amiable relative was 
too much engrossed by her enthusiasm for her 
youthful prize, to remark the certainly not over, 
kind glance directed against her from her wor- 
shipful cousin's eyes. 

Waltz, mazurka, galop, Frangaise, one after 
the other went by, and Falkenburg never once 
came to claim the hand of Lilian Cameron. He 
seemed to disdain the pleasures of the ball, for 
as yet he had trod a measure with none, and as 
the night wore on he withdrew altogether, and 
by the time supper was announced, Lilian thought 
him gone. Her good-humor, with her color, 
went and came, and even the vain delight of 
reigning in beauty supreme over all ceased to 
animate her, and she felt disappointed and vexed. 
Where was the use of trying to pique such an 
ice-cold admirer ? (if admirer even he was, which 
scarcely appeared sure) ; against what arrow of 
the whole arsenal of coquetry would not such 
lordly indifierence be proof? Lilian began to 
feel disgusted with every body and every thing, 
and careless even of her own triumph, which no 
longer amused her: and so profound was this 
distaste to all around her, that for the contredanse 
preceding the supper, she chose from a host of 

f)artners, a certam oddly-shaped, queer-looking 
ittle personase, with whom few women had ever 
condescendea to dance, and who would as soon 
have dreamt of dancing with a goddess from 
" High Olvmpus," as with the idolized ladye of 
every one s love. But Lilian wanted only re- 
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pose, respite from the adoration that tired her, 
since Falkenburg was not by to witness it, and 
9he thought that Monsieur de Weisdorf, the 
duke's librarian, a most learned and timid young 
gentleman, and, as I have observed, niggardly 
.lavored by nature, would be likely enough not 
to iniportune her with any protestations, and ac- 
cordingly she conferred upon him the dazzling 
honor, he had not dared to solicit, of her hand, 
and chose him from out a clamorous group of 
petitioners, where, alone silent, he confinea his 
wondermjcnt to looks. Graciously leaning upon 
the arm of the astounded «avan^, Lilian proceeded 
to thread the crowd toward her nlace at the top 
of the quadrille, addressing woros full of conde- 
scension all the while to her partner. 

When she reached her place, the other couples 
were not yet all forthcoming, and as she stood 
talking to the librarian — ana more amused than 
In her ennui she could have believed possible, 
from the effect produced on him by the bright 
glories of her own fair presence — she did not 
vouchsafe much attention to the repeated demands 
for her absent vis-d-vit, nor did she turn round, 
until the orchestra followed the words : " Well, 
there you are at lastf How long you have kept 
us waiting I" 

One of the broad petals of the iris at her cor- 
tage was too much hidden by some lace, and 
Lilian arranged it so that the deep blue of the 
flower should rest immediately against her own 
brilliant skin — this lasted a moment, and Lilian 
hurried suddenly into the intricacies of la chaine 
jinglaUe neither knowing nor caring who might 
be opposite to her, until the contact of a hand 
barely touching her own, roused her. She look- 
ed up. A vision crossed her in the quick move- 
men Ls of the dance, and passed, before aught 
save a sharp inward thrill could help her to give 
a name to the apparition ; but when they turned 
and she was face to face with her vis-a-vis she 
with difficulty suppressed an exclamation, and 
could not command the flush which overspread 
neck, cheeks, and brow. Falkenburg was before 
her, dancing with a Polish princess, whose charms 
atid riches (had she not been married) might have 
bid fair to raise up a rival for Frdulein Cameron 
herself. 

But now it was, that the position of the un- 
fortunate librarian became difficult to endure. In 
the same proportion in which Lilian had" con- 
descended toward him but a short time before, 
so did she ill-treat him now; and if, instead of 
being her own free choice, he had forced her by 
his importunities into becoming his partner, she 
could not have visited his sins more heavily upon 
him. It was not bearable to have to chasser- 
crmser with a creature whose gloves were two 
inches too long on every finger, and who each 
time he proffered his paw exhibited so i^any lit- 
tle white kid bags, dangling from the tips of his 
digits, while Falkenburg was looking on ! or to 
be obliged to make up the trio with Waldemar 
and the Polish princess while the fearful pas seul 
to which Monsieur de Tr6nis has bequeathed his 
name was being desperately got through by a 
miserable crooked monster, who, after he had 
by each contortion well-nigh choked Madame la 
Princesse with smothered mirth, carried off Lilian 
as his lawful prey at the end! I have never 
been able to settle to my own satisfaction, the 
question of cruelty whether inborn in the female 



sex or not, nor do I know whether in her natural 
and rational state Miss Cameron was more or 
less inhuman than the rest of her fellow- women ; 
but I am afraid if, at the particular juncture I 
am recording, she could by a wish, a look, or even 
a word have blotted poor Monsieur de Weisdorf 
from the list of the living, she would have done 
so without any hesitation. The humiliation was 
too severe, and to think that it was her own fault ! 

E reduced, too, by the vexation he had caused 
er, who was now once more the origin and the 
witness of her shame I Lilian grew pale and 
red, she trembled and was stifling for breath : 
she could have stamped, or torn her embroidered 
handkerchief to shreds, or cried--yet openly she 
could allow herself but one manifestation of her 
wrath, and that was, to look daggers at her 
partner, which she did. Unlucky Monsieur de 
Weisdorf! his initiation into the secrets of female 
caprice was so slight, that there is yet some 
doubt as to the fact of his having perceived 
Lilian's anger, and a positive certainty as to his 
complete incapacity of understanding it if he 
had. 

When the contredanse was ended, instead of 
accepting her companion's arm, Lilian flung 
from him with haughty disdain, and was about 
to enter the supper-room alone, when she espied 
Monsieur de Babenheim leaning against one of 
the door-posts of the above apartment. The re* 
collection of Eberstein's words flashed across her 
memory, and catching the eye of the '* pattern 
chamberlain," she made him a sign which in a 
second brought him to her side. 

" Will you give me your arm ?" asked Lilian 
in her sweetest tones, and in the midst of the 
glittering crowd might be seen the heiress-beauty 
led into supper by the proud and enraptured 
Kammerherr^ and wholly forgetful now, as it 
would seem, of the mesaventure which so lately 
disturbed her equanimity. 

"Umph!" grunted Max, as the couple brush- 
ed past, and it would have been hard to discover 
whether he was annoyed or pleased. 

Lilian contrived to place herself at table in 
such a manner, that Falkenburg, seated rather 
lower down, should not lose her smallest move- 
ment, though he might not hear all she said, and 
in the surrounding troop of her admirers, she 
singled out Babenneim as the special object of 
her favor. 

The tones of the orchestra inviting to the 
cotillon^ lured the guests from the banqueting- 
room, and the dancing-hall was quickly filled 
again. A loud clamor arose for Waldemar to 
lead the dance, he being renowned in this re- 
spect, but he at first turned a deaf ear to the 
petition. Suddenly : 

^* Look at Babenheim," observed Fritz Heid- 
enstein, ''how the lumbering booby struts and 
swells with yonder beauty for a partner ! Well, 
she is lovely, to be sure, and it is a pity that such 
a pearl should be thrown away on such a pig." 

Waldemar cast a lazily contemptuous glance 
at the pair thus alluded to. 

'* I am half inclined to think that pearls are 
sometimes made to be cast before swme," said 
he ; *' and then comes the capital question is she 
a pearl?" 

"Your cousin Id-bas seems to fancy so," re- 
marked Albert Sternheim, " by the store she sets 
by her — ^look how she is at this moment patting 
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her upon the shoulder, and pouring smiles and 
flattery over her, like sugared milk for flies I" 

" Ah !" rejoined Waldemar, with a long pro- 
tracted inflexion, and hearing, as it were, in his 
ear the echo of the tone wherewith in the be- 
gitming of the evening he had heard his cousin 
the baroness extol Lilian's beauty. 

" Oh ! yes," added Eberstein, carelessly. 
"Frau Christopher does love the girl exceed- 
ingly." 

Waldemar turned fairly round, and with dark- 
ening brow scanned the group at the opposite end 
of the room ; then, as a slight smile parted his 
lips : , 

" After all," said he, " why not leave the insects 
to their enjoyment? it would be so easy to de- 
stroy it !" 

*' I should not think it would be easy, even for 
you. Waldemar," interposed Sternheim, " to carry 
off his partner from Babenheim now," 

"And pray, why not?" was the answer. 

" Why, as to that matter," opined Heidenstein, 
"simply because it is impossible — such a thing 
never was done." 

" It would not be the first time in my life, that 
I should have done what no one ever did before," 
muttered Falkenburg. 

At this moment. Monsieur de Woronitsch ap- 
proached the little group. 

" Are you not to be prevailed upon ?" inquired 
he, addressing Waldemar, "every one wishes you 
would conduct the cotillon." 

The same bitter look as before glanced toward 
Babenheim and his partner, while Waldemar 
seemed to hesitate. 

" Don't !" whispered Max, at his elbow j ** it 
would cause an everlasting breach with your 
cousin Christopher." 

'*D — n Chnstopher!" mumbled the other; 
and then turning to Monsieur de Woronitsch, who 
had politely repeated his question : 

*' As you are so sood as to desire it, I will 
consent," replied Falkenburg, and with flashing 
eyes and a firm step he strode across the room to 
where Lilian stood, talking to her partner. She 
did not look toward him, as he advanced, but the 
heightening bloom upon her cheek, and the pre- 
cipitate beating of her heart registered his every 
step. 

" Miss Cameron," said he, as he slightly bowed, 
" I thought this cotillon was promised to me." 

Lilian at the first moment stared in astonish- 
ment, for there had never existed a question upon 
the subject, and then, blushing and confused, 
frightened, she scarce knew why, and happy, she 
could not stop to examine wherefore, she began 
to falter forth a phrase, that Falkenburg cut short 
by repeating his words again, in a rather more 
authoritative tone. 

This lime, however, it was Monsieur de Baben- 
heim who, recovering his self-possession, some- 
what shaken by Waldemar's appearance, took 
upon himself the task of answering. 

" As Miss Cameron accorded me the honor of 
her hand, not a quarter of an hour ago," observed 
the " pattern chamberlain," with a dignified air, 
" it is barely possible to suppose that you could 
have a prior claim." ^ 

Falkenburg eyed his rival from top to toe with 
a glance of lofty and imperturbable contempt. 

" I am as little used to consider what you may 
call possibilities or impossibilities, as I am to 



be kept waiting," said he; "let Miss Cameron 
decide. I presume you will have nothing to op- 
pose to her decrees;" and upon Monsieur ae 
Babenheim's affirmative sign, " Miss Cameron," 
he continued, " may I request of you to tax your 
memory ? — Have I a right or not to this cotillon ? . 
Must I remind you that three evenings ago^— " ' 
he paused. 

Lilian looked down, more confused taan ever, 
for Waldemar alluded to one of those thousand 
little nothings which happen every day to com- 
promise women whose sections are fixed upon 
an tmresponding object ; the whole turned upon 
a pin's point, a faded carnation, que sais-je ? but 
it was evident, slight as the occurrence might 
be, that he remembered it and referred to it as an 
argument in his favor, at this the spoiled Beauty, 
unspoilt but in this one instance, &lt rejoiced. 

"I think now, I do recollect," stammered she, 
not venturing to look at either of the disputants 
for her hand. " I believe — " 

" Will you be kind enough to speak louder, 
Miss Cameron," asked Waldemar, with match- 
lessly easy impertinence, "your words escape 
Monsieur de Babenheim's ears." 

"Am I to understand, Mademoiselle," inter- 
posed the chamberlain stiiSj, and growing purple 
in the face, " that you prefer Monsieur de Falk- 
enburg's claim to mine?" 

" I am very sorry," murmured Lily, trying to 
speak distinctly and steadily, " it is all my fault 
— ^I ought not to have forgotten ; but I believe 
Monsieur de Falkenburg's claim is a prior one, 
a promise three days ol£— " and while uttering 
this last little fib her voice sank to a whisper. ^ 

" Are you satisfied now ?" inquired Waldemar. 

" I ought to have known as much long ago," 
replied Babenheim, trying very awkwardly to put 
a good face on the matter and yet say something 
disagreeable, " qui donne le cceur donne la mairij 
and the bow with which, accompanying these 
words, he took leave of his quondam partner, 
raised him in his own estimation to the rank of 
a Lauzun or a Richelieu. 

" Q^i donne k cosur donne la bourse,^ ^ hissed 
in his ear a snaky tongue, as his aunt laid her 
hand upon his arm, "but don't be impetuous!" 
added she, and although never was the office of 
a moderator less needed than with Joseph Baben- 
heim, Frau Christopher set to work forthwith to 
carry ofi'and comfort her clumsy Achilles, just as 
though the loss of his Briseis were likely to occa- 
sion some desperate act upon his part. 

Luckily the ang^r^ baroness's words reached the 
ears of neither Lilian nor Waldemar, but as the 
former stretched forth her hand to her partner^ 
she gave him one look which so plainly asked for 
protection and so clearly said: "support me, 
you, against those whom I haVe angered for your 
sake!" that Falkenburg, not perhaps exactly 
conscious of what he was doing, pressed almost 
tenderly the small white fingers that quivered 
beneath his own. 

The cotillon was led by Waldemar, and lasted 
nearly two hours. It would be hard to say why 
he did not shorten its duration, but certain it was, 
that for many months he had not been so ani- 
mated, or so like his former self. Why it thus 
pleased him to triumph over Babenheim, he would 
probably have been at a loss to explain, but it did 
please him, and he felt grateful to Lilian for hav- 
mg helped him to this pleasure. Besides, it was 
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not in man's nature to have banginfi; upon his arm, 
one of the most exquisitely lovely oeings that 
ever decked the earth, to watch her, blossoming 
forth, as it were, under the sunshine of bis smiles, 
and remain wrapped in indifference and disdain ; 
and therefore, for the space of two hours that 
that same cotillon lasted, was Waldemar Falken- 
burg neither disdainful nor indifferent, and . . . 
and . . . 

" Hate will do where love will not," muttered 
Fritz, as in the ante-room he put on his cloak to 
deport, " I always told yon so, Karl." 

** My cousin, the serpent !" mumbled Eber- 
stein, recalling the words of Mephistopbeles in 
* Faust.* " What bet you, I catch vou I" 



CHAPTER XLH. 

AErrasR disdunful nor indifferent I but what 
then? 

It would be hard to say. 

I hope I have succeeded in convincing my 
readers that Falkenburg was no vulgar libertine, 
whose mental vision is to be perverted by the 
sight of fair faces and graceful forms, and whose 
sickly worship has no idol but what is most ma- 
terial in beautv. Waldemar, on the contrary, as 
be has himseli said, never allowed mere external 
loveliness to exercise any attraction over him, 
and was, in turn, too proud not to aim at the 
mind, at the immortal part of those he sought to 
impress. Now, do what he might, he coula dis- 
cover no mind, properly so called, in Lilian, and 
he often asked himself in virtue of what myste- 
rious law she loved him. Still, no man was ever 
yet angry with a woman for making him the 
object of her affections ; and the fact other count- 
ing for nothing the sighing and vowing troop of 
swains and suitors who surrounded her, gamed 
for Lily some slight portion of esteem from Wal- 
demar. Whenever he reverted to what he had 
himself witnessed of her flirtation with Norberg, 
it was with a smile of contemptuous pity for the 
weakness of the musician, and for the saa illusion 
which too often induces those who love, to fancy 
that, by the excess of their own passion, they 
can elicit a corresponding sentiment in the one 
beloved. 

Lilian's greatest enemy was the necessity 
Falkenburg perceived of accepting, in the end, 
what her every look and tone were continually 
offering him. In what was, on the one hand, to 
give him lofty independence, he foresaw, on the 
other hand, a shackle, and if he could have been 
less certain of the ultimate and inevitable con- 
clusion of the drama then enacting, he would 
probably have taken a livelier interest in the in- 
termediate scenes ; whereas, as matters actually 
stood, he felt somewhat in the condition of a 
galley-slave who plays at freedom during a res- 
pite preceding the period of his taking the chain. 

The day following that of the ball at the Rus- 
sian Legation, Waldemar obtained a conge and 

started off for N , a town but a few leagues 

distant down the Rhine, where he had some ac- 
quaintance of, I am sorry to say, the least laud- 
able description, men whose whole life was occu- 
pied in gaming, drinking, and dissipation of every 
sort. At the end of a week, Falkenburg was 
disgusted with an existence that failed even its 
object of momentarily dispelling care. No gob- 



let was deep enough to drown reflection in this 
strong nature j no gain or loss'elated or depress- 
ed si&ciently to disturb him ; no vortex made 
him giddy ; he rose now, as ever, superior to, 
and master of, his vices. 

When Waldemar had clearly proved to him 
self that what is commonly caUed distraction 
could be of no avail, he resolutely turned his 
back upon it and upon its votaries, and shaped his 
course once more Rhine-upwards. He did not 

return immediately to L , but causing his 

horse to be brought to him outside the gates of 
the town, went mreot to his old ancestral home, 
to while away the twenty-four hours that yet re- 
mained of his congi. 

He had not seen the Falkenburg since he 
went there on his return from England ; and as 
he approached it, the thought of Helen rose more 
painfuUy strong within him at every step. The 
day was bright and balmy, and the soft brillian 
cy of the scm, as its rays went gayly dancing over 
tree and tower, over meadow and stream, seem 
ed to mock at the sombre cogitations of the sol 
itary traveler. As he neared the dwelling itself, 
he could not but perceive, that within ue last 
six months devastation had been at work with 
more than proportionable force. Round the un 
hinged entrance-gate, the grass and weeds had 

frown so high that a bramble now flung its 
rown thorny arms about the rails, and shooting 
up ambitiously, looked as though it were tiying 
to vie with the delicately-curved tendrils of the 
iron vine. Half the stones of the paved avenue 
had been displaced, and the way to the garden 
and court was little smoother than the dried-up 
bed of a hill-stream. This time, instead of en 
tering, as usual, by the back offices, Waldemar 
dismounted at the end of the avenue, and walked 
straight up to the house-door opening upon the 
garden. Dilapidation greeted him at every turn, 
inside as well as outside the mansion, and Falk- 
enburg felt an involuntary chill pass over him as 
he noted the giant progress made in so short a 
time by unarrested ruin. Babeli, whom he found 
in the ba88e~cour, flanked by her old familiar, 
*^the Cardinal," received him, as he thought, 
sullenly, and the (frest-fallen aspect of the tur- 
key-cock, who scarcely raised a gobble at his 
intrusion, struck him more jMteousiy than many 
a thing more serious might possibly have done 
Martin was absent for a couple of days. He 
had gone on a fishing expedition down the Mo- 
selle, and had taken young Lyulph with him 
The place seemed doubly deserted without the 
unruly spirit, whose presence brought animation 
(even supposing it were but the animation of 
disorder), and whose name might have been 
Legion, for the noise he made. But Waldemar 
liked it, perhaps, better as it was, and the com 
plete solitude was not uncongenial to his gloomy 
mood. Babeli appeared strangely preoccupied^ 
and her taciturnity would probably have surpris 
ed her master, if he had not been far too much 
engrossed by his own thoughts to notice her 
Her former garrulity was extinct, and instead 
of screaming as heVetofore at the top of her shrill, 
cracked voice, she actually spoke low, even to 
the turkey-cock. Le diable n^y perdait rienj how- 
ever, for what had used to be shrieked was now 
grumbled, and there where formerly had been 
an outcry was now a growl. The old woman, 
no doubt, sought a compensation in " low mut 
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tered evrses," for she largely indulged in the 
%tter, and any one who shoula have listened to 
her confidential whispers, whether to the Cardi- 
nal or the coffee-pot, woald have been astonish- 
ed at the namber of objects, animate and inani- 
mate, she anathematized. With Falkenburg she 
appeared to avoid all direct interchange of ideas, 
bat Iter gray eyes watched his every movement, 
from Ymder the cover of their shaggy brows, and 
seemed positively to shoot sparks after him. In 
the dark, she might have been taken for a black 
cat, whose fur has been mbbed the wrong way, 
and who is all spit and sparkle. 

But her watchfolness was lost upon Waldemar 
who went listlessly roaming about the old place, 
m-doors and oat, without remarking that the 
witoh-wife was speering after his every footfall. 
When evening came, he mounted to the terrace- 
chamber at the Nest, but there some potent 
memory seemed to forbid his stay. He took down 
his mother's picture from the wall, and survey- 
ing the room and the terrace beyond for the space 
of a minute, during which you might have seen 
his brow contract, and his cheek grow pale, he 
turned away, double-looked ^e |;Tass door, and 
harried down the tarret stairs with the portrait 
in his hand. Traversing the court, and the as 
yet leafless space that intervened between the 
two buildings, he re-entered the Jagd SchJossj 
and bore the picture to the apartment he inhab- 
ited when there. Ere two blows of the hammer 
had been given to the huge nails wherefrom he 
sought to suspend the frame, Babeli walked in 
at tne half open door. 

" I thought by the thumping," mattered she, 
" that you had forgotten the state of the house, so 
[ just came up to tell you not to bring the walls 
about our ears, unless you mean it. For aught / 
care, you may do so, for my old bones are as 
ready for burial as they'll ever be ; but if you don't 
mean to make one heap of the whole concern, 
bodies, and house, and cattle and ail, why you're 
advised. My soul! but you've a strong arm, 
and lay on as thongh the old walls were obliged 
to stand it from you 1" 

This was the longest speech Babeli had com- 
mitted since the baron's arrival, but the old shrill 
tone was, as I said before, wanting, and the whole 
wsLs so mumbled over that the listener, perhaps, 
lost some portion of it. At any rate, he did not 
answer, but continued to hammer with accom- 
paniment of the ancient dame's growls and 
groans, until the picture was at length hung in 
the position he had chosen for it, at the foot of 
his ccunp bed. 

" So r ' murmured again Babeli, after a pause, 
"the gnddige Frau has left her old home up 
yonder I gone from Baron Adolph's room, is 
she ? 80 /" 

Waldemar had seated himself upon a chair at 
the head of his bed, and was looking vacantly at 
the sweet, fair features of the portrait, upon 
w^hose lips you could have sworn played a ten- 
derly mournful smile. 

"It strikes me, Babeli," replied he to the 
aged crone's last words, "that my mother's place 
is here." 

** May be," said she, " but somehow, her place 
was up yonder too, and Baron Adolph's room 
will be lonely without her, all the same." 
"No one will ever enter the terrace-room 
I again," rejoined Waldemar, sternly. 



The old woman examined him from head to 
foot with one glance of her steely eyes, over 
which she frowned down her grisly ey el rows 
like a curtain. 

** 80 ?" said she, and then withdrawing lei- 
surely, "for aught / mind," muttered she as she 
went along — "for aught I mind !" 

The evening went by for Waldemar in soli- 
tude, and in the arrangement and perusal oi 
certain family papers, letters, bonds, title deeds, 
documents of all kinds and sorts, that he exhum- 
ed from chests and closets, and with which until 
then his acquaintance had been less than slight 
The occupation seemed no pleasant one, 'foi 
when it was ended, the manner with which 
Waldemar replaced the dusty yellow parchments 
and papers, evinced an unmistakable degree 
of disgust. The nisht was advanced, yet Falk- 
enburg apparently aid not feel the want of re- 
pose. After opening his window to let the fresh 
wind blow freely in, and chase from the room 
the last odor of legal must and mould wherewith 
his recent researches seemed, as it were, to have 
filled it, he took in his hand the small lamp, by 
whose flickering light he had been working, and 
turned toward the door. The passage into which 
opened his apartment was dark, but when he 
reached the head of the grand staircase, the 
broad March moon was sheading her cool lustre 
as heretofore in floods, through the countless 
panes of the great vestibule window. Waldemar 
stood for a second, still. All was hushed around ; 
not a breath disturbed the silence, and the bare 
trees without broke by no leafy shadow the uni- 
form sheet of light thrown by the moon across 
the wide stone landing. 

Waldemar descended the stairs slowly, mus 
ingly, one by one, and stopped at the door of his 
mother's chambers. When he entered, the small 
radiance of his lamp scarcely enabled him to 
distinguish the surrounding objects, and for a 
few moments he remained without very clearly 
seeing his way. But by degrees, as he grew 
accustomed to the obscurity, he discovered no 
less lamentable signs of ruin here than in the 
rest of the abode. Cobwebs were waving their 
banners, heavy with accumulated dust, from 
every protuberance to which they could hang; 
that was nothing — the affair of the brush , but 
there was much that neither brush nor broom 
could rectify ] crumbling ceilings, peeling walls, 
worm-eaten wood, damp-devoured mirrors, black- 
ened gilding, stuffs thread-bare and torn — a 
glance was sufficient to attest that within the 
last few months the progress of dilapidatbn had 
been doubly rapid. Falkenburg passed with a 
sigh from the outer to the inner room, and put 
tmg down his lamp upon a tall cabinet, whence 
its dim rays stmgglea to pierce the darkness, he 
seated himself opposite to the bed whereon, long 
years ago, he had watched his mother^s last 
hours of life, and fell into a deep and gloomy 
reverie. From this he was aroused by a low and 
continued sound, that at first escaped his sense 
unnoticed, and then teased him into attention by 
its regularity. Was it a mouse, a rat, a cricket ? 
No I It was neither : besides, now and then, a 
little snappish noise evidently betrayed the near 
neighborhood of the cricket, while the tooth of 
the rat was distinctly audible from time to time, 
gnawing by fits and starts, whereas the sound I 
spoke of never was suspended for a moment. 
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•^Pknaf! pJoof f it fcU opoo iJm ear mum^ t immedistel/ evinced by inqairing ''who Frs 
Mhl Jc«mI— MMi »uU and ever it went on. PJonf I ElSoaore was ?" 

BikM&r* WakletMur rose impatieotlf, seised bis / »re5,"'na'''""'^®d ^*^®^'i "j^^'^® *°® y^""& 
kmps proceeded to e^uunine every nook of the to kno^ that. / remember her well — ^I hated 
apartmeot, and alter a minute search ended by /her.' she was his third — the Bavarian, you\*e 
fiiidiA|[ oat what had disturbed his musings. In / heard tell of her, any bow. She was the youngest 
the comer of the room at the foot of the bed, the / o* the three wives of the Long^Toothed, and yet, 
floor was worn away into a deep cavity, and / youog as she was, he outlived her. Strange !" 
from a correspoiiding hole in the ceiling fell muttered the old crone, relapsing into her own 
''■'*" ' reflections, "how the old master buried them 



with clock-Uke regularity water that escaped 
drop by drop, never interrupting its measured 
fiall. Whence came it? Who could tell? 
Bat it had already rotted a portion of the muslin 
under-curtains, the folds of which rested on the 
•pot where the cavity had been worn in the 
floor. 

Falkenburg returned to his seat, but medita- 
tion was impossible. That dull heavy drop- 
drop would have scared the genius of reflection 
in person with its death-like tick-ticking, telling 
all the while of deca^ Aud— poverty? There 
were the very draperies that enshrouded the 
sacred corpse of his dead mother rotting beneath 
his eyeSj and he was listening to the work of 
destruction I 

Plouf 1 plouf ! it was enough to drive any one 
mad. 

Falkenburg sprang from his seat, and was 
about to rush from the room, when he fancied 
he caught another and a very different noise ; 
was it the rats at play behind the paneling ? he 
listened — ^no! it was a step. In his present 
mood Waldemar would have hailed with delight 
the prospect of coming to a bodily struggle with 
whatever had life, and the more numerous his 
opponents and the fewer the chances in his favor, 
the better satisfied he ; therefore snatching his 
lamp he bounded with almost ferocious joy to 
the spot whence came the sound. Kobber or 
ghost, it was all one to him what or who it 
might be. 

A small panel door opened at the bed-head 
into a narrow passage leading behind the Ritter- 
Saal to a spiral staircase communicating with 
the upper story. Thence came the noise, and 
thither darted Waldemar. Tearing open the 
door, he had barely advanced a step into the 
passage when he encountered a human form 
that sought to elude his grasp. He dragged it 
forward, and on the threshold of the chamber 
brought the light to bear full upon his captive — 
t was Babeli. 

Letting her go instantaneously: 

" What were you domg there, woman, at this 
time of night?" inquired he in, no gentle tone. 

" Haven't I a right to skulk and prowl about 
if I like it, as well as yourself, master !" retort- 
ed the old dame, resolutely. 

Waldemar did not answer, and the two lonely 
habitants of the sometime lordly castle looked 
at eadh other in silent scrutiny. 

<' What is that ?" asked he, leading Babeli to 
the foot of the bed, and as he lowered the lamp 
directed her attention to the ever-falling water, 
that went on dropping forth its monotonous lul- 
laby upon the floor. 

*'That?" echoed she, *'oh! it's none so hard 
to say what that is ; it's just the leaky cistern 
up in the roof; it all comes of the old master's 
foolishness for Frau £16onore," she added, look- 
ing at Waldemar as though he must necessarily 
understand the allusion, which he did not, as he 



all ; but that's neither here nor there ; the cistern 
was made and as many pipes tacked to it as 
would fill the great organ at Freiburg, in order 
that the Baierinn might have rain water for her 
white face (that looked for all the world as 
though the flour tub had been thrown over it), 
without the trouble of calling her chamber 
woman, forsooth ! In the room over this out o' 
the passage, there's a bath ! and the Lord knows 
what diabolical contrivances — all for Frau £16- 
onore ! a bath ! well I hold such a thing unfit 
for any body but the he&thens before the bless- 
ed crucifixion, or the Jews who are obliged to 
be always cleaning themselves, filthy wretches !" 

" And you fancy then, that this water comes 
from one of the pipes of the cistern you men- 
tion?" said Falkenourg. 

" Fancy 1" repeated she, " as if I wasn't sure 
of it ! When there's been any rain the cistern 
gets full, but it leaks, and all the lead inside it is 
tumbling down . The water sets out then littl e by 
little, and comes dribbling down here. All last 
month we had heavy rains, and before it's leak- 
ed itself dry it may go on drip, drip, dribble 
here for a score o' weeks. That's how the 
hole there got worn," she observed, pointing 
with her skinny finger at the floor, "and how 
all ihis fringery got rotted," and she held up the 
torn and draggled under-curtain to view. 

Waldemar turned moodily away. 

"What is the hour?" he asked, after a mo- 
ment's pause. 

" Can't be far off" two," was the reply. 

" Time for you to be thinking of going to your 
bed, is it not?" , 

" Almost as nearly time that 1 should think of 
leaving it," grumbled the old woman, seemingly 
displeased at the hint ; but taking, it nevertheless, 
and moving toward the door. 

Upon the threshold she turned round again, 
and glowering at Waldemar, who had resumed 
his seat opposite the bed : 

" If you mean to pass the night there, master," 
said she, " you'll find there's company ; let alone 
ghosts and spiders, there's the spirit of the damp, 
that'll raise up the ag[ue in the twinkling. How- 
ever," she aaded with a grim smile as she re- 
marked Waldemar's impatient gesture, " if yon 
like it, well and good, it's all one to me !" and 
thereupon she disappeared, marking her retreat 
by the tap-tapping of her slip-shod shoes along 
the passage. 

Spite of ague and damp, and spideiii and 
ghosts, Falkenburg did remain in that comfort- 
less chamber until the odor of his expiring lamp 
drove him forth; and when he emerged upon 
the staircase he found it was broad day. 

He whiled away the morning and noonday 
hours, roaming gloomily about, and here and 
there making certain little interior arrange- 
ments, but holding no further converse with 
the presiding genius of his deserted home. To- 
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waii eTening he departed as he had come, 
sile4itly and luone, ana took the road toward the 
Residence. 

When he arrived at L — ^ it was dark, and, 
seizing the time necessary to don his unavoida- 
hle uniform, he repaired to the theatre, as 
the fittest p^ace wherein to kill reflection or 
care. 

Opposite to the balcon, or. gallery furnished 
with stalls, where the officers were used to re- 
sort, was Lady Marlowe's box, in which, at the 
moment he entered the house, happened to be 
Miss Cameron and Waldemar's own cousin. 
Baroness Christopher, who appeared to be act- 
ing as Lilian's chaperon. 

A mischievous smile parted Falkenbnrg's lips, 
and his purpose was fixed. 

The opera was, as chance would have it, 
Norberg's Lurley^ and two words will suffice to 
explain this circumstance to the reader. When 
Wiihelm discovered the utter vanity of his hopes 
and dreams touching Lilian, he flew from En- 
gland, and at the sacriflce of nearly all he had 
gained by his former work, the Cacciator degli 
jilpi, bought ofi* the forthcoming one from the 
Opera House manager, and repaired with it to 
Vienna, where nothing, in whatever surrounded, 
couki recall to him her, who had been his muse 
<— his inspiration. The success of the Lurley 
was colossal in the Austrian capital, and soon 
every theatre in Germany contrived to bring 
out the new and already famous work. The 

company at L being remarkably good, the 

piece was quickly mounted, and had been given 
to the plaudits of the public for the first time, 
about a fortnight previous to the Russian minis- 
ter's ball. 

The first act was nearly ended when Wal- 
demar arrived, and as soon as the curtain was 
lowered he left his place. A moment later he 
was in Lilian's box, triumphing in Lilian's 
blushing, breathless confusion, and rejoicing over 
Frau Christopher's evident discomfiture. 

His politeness to the latter was overpowering 
yet, at the same time, he scarcely allowed her 
to catch one word of all he whispered to her 
neighbor. The drawing-up of the curtain for 
the second act, and the recommencement of the 
music, did not seem to produce any efiisct upon 
Falkenbur^, who still went on talking to Lilian, 
spite of his lady-cousin's signs of impatience 
and displeasure. 

" This is one of the most beautiful composi- 
tions in the opera," observed the baroness; " it 
is a shame not to listen to it attentively." 

" I will so lower my voice," rejoined Walde- 
mar, oeremoniously, ^^ that be assured, my dear 
madam, you shall not lose the hair's-breadth of a 
ttwe." 

Lilian smiled, and sharpened her ears to listen 
ta what was pleasanter to her than any music 
ever composed. 

The scene in the opera was the one where the 
Count, after having drawn Lurleya from her 
watery home, wooes her within his own halls, and 
vaunts to her the thousand delights and enjoy- 
ments with which his ever-inventive passion 
will surround her and charm her life. - 

*' Have you seen Babenheim since the other 
night?" whispered Waldemar, with a signifi- 
oant smile. 

Lilian's negative reply was followed by some 
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probably witty remark at the pattern chamber- 
Iain's expense, for she was obliged to put her 
handkerchief to her face to smother her laugh- 
ter, whereat Frau Christopher frovmed. 

Meanwhile, in the Fremden-Logt^ two or three 
persons were discussing the merits of the opera, 
while a young man, whom no one knew, leant 
back in a corner, seemingly absorbed in medi 
tation. 

" The Mellisen does not look the part at all," 
observed Captain Mildmay, one of the English 

residents of L , alluding to the Prima Donna 

** she sings well enough, out as to all the rest 
she will not do." 

" Oh I for that matter," rejoined another of 
his countrymen, "the genuine Lurleya is up 
yonder ; . look at her, with her beautiful long, 
golden ringlets hanging over her neck down to 
her waist I By Jove I what a splendid sight she 
is ! — a real, true siren I" 

His companion looked out at Lady Marlowe^s 
box. 

"And he the real, true Graf^ or I'll be shot," 
he added. "1 say, though, Bennett, isn't she 
going it with Falkenburg, that's all 1" 

The silent unknown young man dashed for 
ward unceremoniously, and with both his hands 
resting on the ledge of the box, stared wildljr 
round the house. 

Falkenburg was bending so low over Lilian, 
that hia Kps almost touched her ear. 

" Do you know what the brute said when you 
disappointed him of your fair hand ?" he asked. 

"What?" 

" That for which J mean to punish him well 
before two days are past." 

Lilian turned pale, and was about to entreat 
Waldemar's forgetfulness of what had occurred, 
when: 

" If I were to repeat what he allowed himself 
to say," interposed he, " you would not be so in- 
dulgent to him." 

" What was it ?" again inquired Lilian. 

Waldemar repeatea, slowly and distinctly, 
thouffh in the lowest possible whisper, Baben- 
heim°s words: "91*1 donne la main donne U 
caur^^^ adding, " while I live, it shall never be 
said that I let pass unchastised an ofiense offered 
to the woman upon my arm." 

Lilian's agitation was excessive — she lowered 
her head so that her sunny locks almost conceal- 
ed her face, and the accents were barely audible 
wherewith she faltered forth, 

" But if I were not oflended ?" 

" jire you not so ?" rejoined Waldemar, in a 
tone of insinuation, none of those who had ever 
heard had ever resisted. 

Whether her answer was given in words or 
not, I know not; her lips moved — but at that 
identical moment the attention of the whole house 
was arrested by a cry that issued from the Frtni' 
den-Logej and the bustle that ensued 

" He has fainted," said -one. 

" He is dead," said another. 

" Who is he ?" asked a third. 

" Take him into the air," advised a fourth. 

The whole theatre was in a state of rumor. 
Waldemar leaned over the front of the box to see 
what was passing, and as the young man whom 
no one knew was borne from the Fremden-Loge^ 
apparently lifeless^ lie recognized the pale, uir 
features of Wiihelm Norberg. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

As has been related, Norberg left England so 
soon as he discovered the utter vanity of all his 
hopes and dreams touching Lilian; and from 
that hour to the moment when his attention was 

directed toward her in the theatre at L , he 

had studiously avoided whatever could be calcu- 
lated to recall her more specially to his memory. 
Wherever he espied a face that he had seen in 
Lilian's presence, from the owner of that face he 
fled ; and whatever had connection with the past, 
was as wormwood to his sense. He had no clew 
to Lilian's movements, and believed her in En- 
gland, particularly at the commencement of the 
spring, when he would scarcely have looked for 
any young woman in her double position of heir- 
ess and beauty any where upon the (Continent, 
unless indeed it might be Paris ; but assuredly 
not in a small German Residence on the banks of 
the Rhine. He had arrived that very morning 

at L ; and, as chance decreed, he saw upon 

the play-bills of the dining-room in his hotel, the 
announcement of his own opera for that identi- 
cal night. Public rumor had already informed 

him of the excellence of the L company, and 

of the superiority with which his work had been 
brought out, and he resolved to employ the even- 
'ing hours in judging for himself of the truth of 
the report. 

Already before the first act of the opera was 
over, Norberg began to yield to the influence of 
sad associations awakened, as it seemed, by the 
very atmosphere around him, and by the pres- 
ence of objects familiar ta him during the very 
time he was engaged upon the creation of the 
work to which he listened. During the opening 
duet of the second act, this feeling grew so 
strong, that the artist was preparing to leave 
the theatre, when he was forcibly arrested by the 
words we have recorded, and suddenly put face 
to face, as it were, with the cause of ail his mis- 
ery. 

The effect was instantaneous; morally and 
physically, all gave way at once, and the whole 
bemg was not only stunned, but crushed. 

As no one knew him, he was simply carried 
into the species oifcyer that extended behind the 
box-lobby ; and there, while the public was rap- 
turously applauding the melodious child of his 
fancy, its creator was abandoned, senseless, life- 
less, unknown, to the care of an elderly box- 
opener, and her daughter. The good Samari- 
tans, who had borne him from the Fremden-Loge^ 
hastened, so soon as they had quieted their con- 
science, by securing the attentions of the two 
women, to return to their places, so as to lose 
as little as possible of the much-admired opera. 
Poor Wilhelm I the very nurses whom chance 
had awarded to him, grumbled at missing a cer- 
tain aria in the second act, and Mademoiselle 
Lena, the younger of the two, who had great 
thoughts of one day electrifying the public with 
her voice and dramatic talents, was perfectly 
furious at being prevented from attenoing to a 
new j7otnt (forgiM of the Mellisen's I 

" It is to provoking !" muttered she ; ** the 
other night she was not in voice, and couldn't 
manage the D flat in alt., whereas to-night she 
is sure to give it with full eflect, and it's a regu- 
lar lesson to me 1 let alone, that Fm convinced 
my high notes are by nature better than hers." 



" How tiresome !" rejoined the mother ; "but 
I can't stay here alone with him, for all the 
singing in the world. He may die, and then, 
what should I do?" 

** HeMl not die," observed the daughter; " put 
some more vinepir on his foreheeS. See, he 
moves; he's not ill-looking, anyhow." 

*^ Ill-looking ! I believe yon, indeed !" was the 
matron's immediate ejaculation ; *^ he puts me 
exactly in mind of Moritz Taubenfeld, the tenor 
of the Krahwinkel theatre, where I played the 
pages' parts in my early youth." 

The sigh which accompanied the elderly lady's 
remark, seemed to preface still more extensive 
revelations concerning Mr. Moritz Taubenfeld, 
but her daughter cut them short by pointing out 
the increasing signs of returning consciousness 
in their patient. 

A sigh came broken, and with apparently 
painful eflbrt from his heavin&r breast, and his 
half-opened eyes cast a languidly-vacant glance 
around. He did not speak, but his wandering 
look questioned his two attendants, as clearly as 
words could do ; and they both, but particularly 
the mother, proceeded to overwhelm him with 
the pottering, pattering cares and comfortings, 
whereby vulgar people invariably torment the 
suffering, whether in body or soul. 

*'Sucn a pity," opined the matron, "that 
you should have been taken ill just in the mid- 
dle of the duet ! and if you had bat come out of 
yoxkx faint a little sooner, you might have heard 
It, for all that, for the public regularly has it 
twice over every night, and they've only done 
singing it, not five minutes ago.'^ 

During this elaborate discourse of the box 
opener, Wilhelm had been seemingly occupied 
in calling together his ideas, and at the end of 
the speech : 

''*' Hush ! hush !" said he, putting his hands 
upon his ears ; ^^hey'll never have done singing 
it. Ah ! the eternal discord !" 

"Discord, indeed !" echoed the matron, wrath- 
fuUy, and unmindful of the strange incoherency 
of her patient's manner. " Discord ! I'd have 
you to know, young gentleman, that there's no 
better company than ours in all Germany, and 
that the Mellisen has refused offers from Lon- 
don, and St. Petersburg, and has just been en- 
gaged for life by our manager, on account of 
her brilliant success in the Lurley^ which is 
well known to be the finest opera now on the 
German stage. A master-work !" 

Wilhelm Norberg raised himself from his re- 
cumbent posture, and staring wildly at the last 
speaker : 

" A master- work !" exclaimed he, in a tone 
of bitter irony — " that ? why, woman, it is the 
offspring of folly unspeakable, incurable insanity ! 
that ? why, it is discord from first to last — gra- 
ting, harsh, unbearable discord ! — let me hear 
no more," he cried, rising from his couch, and 
looking fiercely at bis two attendants. " Infer- 
nal harmonies and airs borrowed from — '" He 
stopped suddenly, and passing his hand over his 
forehead, seemed to be searching for something 
in the hidden archives of his memory — "Ay, 
borrowed," muttered he in a lower tone, " they 
«er« borrowed, stolen — but — ^" 

"It would trouble you, I fancy, to say who 
from," interposed the worthy parent of Made- 
moiselle Lena, firing at this attack uuon a work 
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which so amply filled the treasury of the thea- 
tre. 

Wilhelm approached nearer to her, and with 

more serious air than he had yet assumed : 

"I know where he got them," said he. 

"Well," rejoined this time Mademoiselle 
Lena herself, with considerable aigreur, **I 
should not have thought that you would have 
been employed to furnish melodies to such a 
great man as Monsieur Norberg." 

"Norberg!" he repeated, "a great man — 
he !" and a strange laugh escaped his lips and 
rang hollow under the arched roof of the vast 
untenanted ^oycr. "Norberg is a fool I a poor 
raving idiot ! a dolt, gulled by honeyed looks, 
and entangled in a mesh of golden hair ! he, 
great, forsooth ! why, I tell you he's a miserable 
wretch, whom it sickens me to hear so extolled !" 
and with these words, omitting to take his hat, 
which was lying upon a chair close by, he darted 
bareheaded out oi the principal entrancie, and 
accompanied his descent down the stairs, with 
alternate bursts of laughter, and unconnected 
exclamations of : 

" Norberff, a great man — he ! oh I poor fool I 
poor fool V° 

The volubility of his speech and the sudden- 
ness of his movements had been so excessive, 
that it was not until he had disappeared, that 
either of his nurses found means to exercise their 
tongues. 

" He's mad," remarked Mademoiselle Lena. 

" Take my word for it, he's an emissary of 
tnat rascally fellow, Ippenheim, who don't eat 
or sleep for jealousy of Norberg, and the Xt*r- 
/ey," said sagaciously her mamma, with the air 
of a person who has too often '^ seen a thing or 
two" in life to be taken in. 

The unfortunate artist rushed back to his 
hotel, which he might probably not have found, 
if it bad not been situated almost immediately 
opposite to the theatre; dashed by the astound- 
ed Kellners who stood open-mouthed in the ves- 
tibule and on the stairs, burst into a vacant 
room, which happened not to be his own, and 
casting himself upon a sofa, ended by falling 
into a kind of lethargic slumber, the consequence 
of extenuation from too strong nervous excite- 
ment. 

When he woke, it was broad day, and sev- 
eral persons were gathered round him, but one 
appeared to command the whole group. This 
was a short, square, bald-headed man, with the 
keenest eye that ever peered out of a human 
head ; and him, as soon as any thing resembling 
consciousness had returned, Wilhelm felt hinT- 
self disposed to obey, subjugated by he knew 
not what magnetic attraction or spell. Doctor 
Fenner was held, to all appearance, in universal 
fear and respect, and not a waiter in the inn but 
ran quicker, at his slightest bidding, than at 
sound of all the bells rung by all the Russian 
princes or English captains, in the house. No 
wonder that, upon so femininely excitable, so 
weakly-nerved a being as Norberg, Doctor Fen- 
ner should exercise an instantaneous and sov- 
ereign influence. In a very few hours, his pa- 
tient clung to him with a species of superstitious 
reverence, and when, at the close of the day it 
was proposed to Wilhelm that he should, on the 
following morning, accompany his new ac- 
quaintance to his Hydropathic Establishment, 



not very far distant, it was with unequivocal ex- 
pressions of satisfaction that the proposal was 
accepted. 

And thither went the poor musician, expect- 
ing, hoping he knew not what, but nourishing 
some secret and indestructible conviction, for 
which he was unable to account, that so long 
as he remained in the near neighborhood of the 
man to whom his imagination lent such wondrous 
power and skill, he should be secure from all 
harm. Week after week elapsed, and Norberg 
became daily more submissive and more child- 
ishly dependent upon Doctor Fenner, who in one 
single point only met with the slightest resist- 
ance to his desires, on the part ofhis patient : 
this point was music. A very few days after 
his arrival at Louisenberg, as the establishment 
was called, a piano-forte had been placed in 
Wilhelm's sitting-room, which perceiving, he 
instantly retreated into his bed-chamber and re- 
fused to quit it until the instrument was removed. 
All Doctor Fenner's orders and entreaties were 
unavailing in this instance, and Norberg seemed 
desirous of compensating by excess of docility 
in every other respect for his inflexible resolu- 
tion in this. But chance brought about that, to 
obtain which even the Herr Doctor had been 
powerless. 

One day, in returning from a ramble through 
the gardens and shrubberies, by which the estab- 
lishment was surrounded, a sound caught Wil- 
helm's ear, and as it were, penetrated his sense 
before he was perfectly aware of what it was 
or whence it came. He stood still, listened, and 
then walked softly, stealthily on, so as not to in- 
terrupt what he heard. Indistinct at first, and 
seeramg to float upon the air, he had not im- 
mediately recognized the tones of a harp, which 
came from an open window on the second floor. 
The strain was a religious one, full of a melan- 
choly yet peaceful charm which, little by little, 
shed over ttie listener's spirit a soollhing calm, a 
lull like that produced in a restless child by the 
rocking of its cradle. He fell by degrees into 
a dreamy state of wakeful unconsciousness, if 
I may be allowed the term, and took no note of 
time until the cessation of the music snapped the 
spell. He rose, hailed his return to dull, terres- 
trial life with a sigh, and wandered silently to 
his own apartments. But every day at the same 
hour he stole almost mechanically to the same 
spot, and when, by chance, the second-floor win- 
dow remained shut, or from its unclosed panes no 
harmony poured forth, he was uneasy and sullen 
for the remainder of the day. His watchful 
^sculapius having marked this, contrived that 
Norberg should upon one occasion be left by 
chance alone in an uninhabited room, where stood 
a magnificent grand-piano. The experiment 
succeeded. This time the musician advanced 
toward the instrument, opened it, and allowed his 
fingers to wander over its keys; and, as the 
sh^owy outlines of melodies sprang up beneath 
his touch, he greeted them witn a faint smile of 
languid welcome. When, the following day, 
Norberg found the same instrument transported 
into his own room, he made no. observation, but 
from that moment appeared to find in his mu- 
sical studies a source, if not of absolute pleas- 
ure, at any rate, of comparative recreation. 

Studies indeed they ought scarcely to have 
been called, for, in the first place, there was no 
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Hcientifio researoh, and in the next, no great 
character even of talent in Wilhelm's present im- 

Erovisations. They were such as might have 
sen expected from any distinguished amateur, 
bat had nothing masterly, nothing of genios in 
them. 

This lasted for about a month, and the last 
hours were counted of capricious, showery April. 
The heavens forestalling time, had already donned 
the bright blue robe of May, and the flowers, im- 

?atient, threw out their perfumes to every breeze. 
*he beauty of the season acted healthfully upon 
Norber^, who from time to time even showed 
some slight signs of distaste for th^ idle life he 
led, and evinced a sort of wish for occupation, 
whether of body or mind. He asked Doctor 
Fenner for books, and was permitted to take 
long walks alone. One morning, after one of 
these excursions, he repaired rather earlier than 
usual to his place beneath the window whence 
came the sounds of the harp. He had not been 
seated more than a few seconds, when he saw, 
advancing toward him from a shaded alley to 
the left, two ladies, one leaning upon the other, 
and both walking very slowly. Himself hidden 
by a clump of trees, he couW clearly distinguish 
through their low, bending branches whoever 
should be in the avenue. Of the two ramblers, 
she who leaned upon her companion was of 
diminutive stature, and of unusually slight pro- 
portions, though at the same time distinguished 
by nothing remarkably graceful, whether in her 
carriage or her gait. As they advanced toward 
the spot where Wilhelm sat,' and before which 
they must pass in order to enter the house, the 
shorter one turned her head, so that the artist 
caught a full view of her face. Bounding from 
his seat, with a lively impulse, of which those 
who had seen him latterly would scarcely have 
believed him capable : 

*• Good heavens I" he exclaimed, darting into 
the avenue, and arresting the steps of the slow- 
ly-sauntering pair ; " Lady Mai^" ! you here ! 
Oh I now I know whence came the music of the 
spheres !" 

The greeting, upon Lady Mary's part, was 
not the less cordial that it was a nearly mute 
one. The surprise had evidently agitated her 
considerably, and one look was sufficent to show 
that hers was a state of health not likely to re- 
sist a frequent repetition of such sudden shocks. 
Norberg, with the help of Mrs. Maclntyre, con- 
ducted her to the seat he had just left, and 
after a few moments' repose, the three gradually 
entered into a conversation which soon became 
friendly and familiar, as though they had met 
but the day before. Lady Mary's theme, as 
usual, was art ; and while she avoided every al- 
lusion that could in any way awaken the mem- 
ory of the past, she yet contrived to call Wil- 
helm's attention to the sole remaining subject 
capable of interesting his intelligence. When 
they separated, Norberg felt that something jet 
remained in life, and the whole of that evenmg 
he devoted to music, watching for, and soliciting 
the return of the inspirations of old. 

But these never came ; and day after day, as 
the habits of intimacy waxed stronger with Lady 
Mary, she wondered, not only at her own supe- 
riority over Norberg (which, notwithstandmg 
her innate modesty she was forced to recog- 
nizc), but at his manifest inferiority to what be 



had formerly been. That which she had admired 
in him was no more; and while she had been 
hourly progressing, until, with her bright aspi- 
rations toward the beautiful, her ardent enthu- 
siasm and real genius^ she had well-nigh given 
up her more material substance to be wasted 
and consumed by the intellectual flame, he had 
belied all promise of excellence, and had sunk 
to the level of those whom the vulgar and the 
ignorant esteem highly. He was one of the 
many — an inferior^ tecond-rate artist. 

To affirm that Lady Mary's disappointment 
at this discovery was not excessive, would be 
inexact — ^it was more even than a common dis- 
appointment ; it was the less of an illusion — ^but 
to coqclude that the deep and affectionate inter- 
est she had once felt for him was all extinct 
with her admiration, would be to do injustice to 
her unalterable kindness of heart. She pitied 
Norberg from her very inmost soul, and determ- 
ined to spare no effort in order to aid his re- 
covery from the blow he had received, and to 
arouse within him, if possible, that thirst for the 
enjoyments of the mind wherein, as she judged 
rightly, lay his only radical cure. Day after 
day she labored at her project, and sometimes 
she was not without a certain hope of success. 
Wilhelm occupied himself once more with his 
art, though it was in a desultory kind of way, 
and the compositions he every now and then 
brought as a proof of his industry to his amiable 
Egeria, oftener served to mark the unmistaka- 
ble enfeeblement of his (acuities, than to. pro- 
duce any pleasanter conviction. 

One day, however. Lady Mary had been struck 
by what she thought resembled a return of ?en- 
ume inspiration in Norberg, and she profited by 
it to try to re-awaken his former love of applause. 
This succeeded up to a certain point, ajid she 
thought she perceived that, if entirely isolated 
from the associations of the past, the time might 
come when the artist would again live for, and 
seek to deserve renown. 

They were sitting together alone upon a ter- 
race at the extremity of the gardens, and im- 
mediately overlooking the Rhine. The sun, 
sinking behind them, threw his last warm light 
in broad, yellow beams over the wooded heights 
opposite, while, at their feet, the blue flood be- 
gan to darken in the rapidly deepening shade. 
No sound disturbed the stillness of the eveniog 
save the whisper of the wave, as it rippled among 
the pebbles of the shore, only separated from 
the grounds of the Louisenberg by a narrow road, 
which skirted the terrace-wall, and formed the 
means of communication between two neighbor- 
ing villages. 

^' But why should yon not attain to the same 
height, to which others have attained ?" asked 
Lady Mary, in reply to some remark of her com- 
panion's ; " why should not you reap equal glory 
with theirs ?" 

Wilhelm smiled, and seemed flattered, though 
he did not answer. 

"With fixity of purpose," continued she, 
gravely, " and that lofty contempt of popularity 
which is the result of a true devotion to the 
pure and sublime in art, much may be achieved ; 
and where nature has given such undeniable 
talents, it would be a sin not to strive for the 
utmost development to which they can reach." 

Norberg still remained silent. 
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"There is a suggestion I have often been 
upon the peint of makiug to you," resumed his 
gentle monitress, after a slight pause, " and from 
which I have hitherto been withheld, by tlie 
prejudices shared in by almost all those of your 
race, but which I will now hazard : why have 
you never turned your thoughts toward Italy ?" 

" I scarcely know," replied Norberg, "but not 
from any participation in the opinions to which 
you allude, for I am rather disposed to admire 
than otherwise, the new school of Italian com- 
posers." 

" Of whom, on the contrary, I would bid you 
take no heed," was the answer. " No ! it is 
not for her music as a speciality that I would bid 
yon seek that fair and most enchanting land — ^it 
is for the beauty that is every where, for the 
poetry that pervades'e very thing, for the harmony 
that breathes forth from sea and sky, from earth 
and air. Oh I believe me, visit Italy for her 
own sake — for her present as much for her past 
— for her reality no less than her fiction. Rely 
upon it, in the golden gleam of the stars as they 
shine over the desolate campagna, in the muffled 
plash of the oar as the gondola elides over the 
Lagoon, there is more music and more poetry 
than in Byron or Rossini." 

"I believe it — ^I firmly believe it, said Nor- 
berg, with conviction, " and I too have latterly 
often thought of the delights and advantages to 
be gained by the journey you speak of — it has, 
besides, a charm which is not to be disdained — 
Novelty; I have never been there !" added he, 
hurriedly, and with rising animation, ^^lam un- 
knoitm ther^ — ^that is a sreat charm, and — " he 
stopped suddenly, and nis countenance under- 
went an almost imperceptible change ; "hark !" 
said he, "what is that?" 

Lady Mary listened. 

" A street organ," rejoined she, with a smile, 
*^ they pursue one even here ;" but even as she 
spoke, the advancing steps of the itinerant musi- 
cian revealed to her the cause of her compan- 
ion's dismay. The organ, which happened to 
be a remarkably loud and good one of its kind, 
was playing the very passage of the duet from 
the LwrUy^ which rang in Norberg's ears when 

he saw Lilian in the theatre at L , listening 

to Waldemar's whispered words, and answering 
them by looks ! 

He sprang from his seat, trembling and pale. 
Lady Mary was shocked at the haggard expres- 
sion of his face, and held out to him her hand in 
silence. He wrung it, and then casting it from 
him suddenly, as he clasped both his own upon 
his brow, exclaimed in tones of the most bitter 
anguish, 

" Heaven be merciful to me ! the will haunt 
me to the grave !" and darted from the spot. 
Lady Mary remained motionless and absorbed in 
thought for some moments. When she rose, the 
sunlit hill opposite was wrapped in the same 
deep shadow as the stream, and the black eyes 
of the youthful organ-grinder were turned im- 
ploringly toward her, while with outstretched 
palm he murmured : 

" Signorina I un piccolo sou /" 

" Poor Norberg I" thought Lady Mary, as she 
slowly wended her way toward the house, " he 
has forged his own instruments of torture, and 
in his very renown lies the hourly risk of a fresh 
wound!" 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Neaely two months had passed, since the 
night when Wilhelm so suddenly recognized 

Lilian in the theatre at L , and latterly his 

physical and moral energies had so rapidly de- 
clined, that any hope of reviving them seemed 
vain. After the scene related in the preceding 
chapter with Lady Mary, the unhappy artist feu 
into a state of mental depression whence nothing 
succeeded in rousing him. His fits of melan- 
choly had a different character now, and he was 
not only sad bnt sullen, and obstinately fettered 
to one fixed thought — ^namely, that while inspir- 
ed by Lilian's beauty he had sought in every 
tone of his one favorite creation to reveal his 
own ardent love, he had in fact but been cele- 
brating the successful passion of another. This 
was a torture of every instant, from which no 
means as yet had been discovered for delivering 
Norberg ; and' it was the more impossible to 
bring any alleviation to his sufferings, that he 
chafed even at the idea of their having been found 
out. 

Lady Mary recounted to Doctor Fenner all 
she knew of Norberg's history, and of his indi<* 
vidual character, but even his piercing penetra- 
tion was at fault, and he was unable to suggest 
any new mode of treatment. Meanwhile, the 
musician was allowed to enjoy liberty almost 
unlimited, for in his very worst moods he evi- 
dently harbored no wish to do harm either tQ 
himself or others. He went and came unques- 
tioned, apparently unobserved, and obeyed in 
silent submlssiveness every injunction of his 
medical adviser; but health returned not this 
time, neither did he seem to expect or care for 
it. He wasted away, and the only lively emo- 
tion of which he seemed susceptible was one of 
intense apprehension whenever he caught the 
faintest sound of music. Still, he did not mani- 
fest the same aversion he had shown on his first 
arrival at Louisenberg, at sight of a piano ; on 
the contrary, he would remain, sometimes for 
several moments together, looking mournfully at 
the one that still stood in his sitting-room, and 
then shrugging his shoulders with a sigh, would 
walk away despondingly. 

One day a party of English tourists came to 
visit the Louisenbisrg ; for, owing to the beauty 
of its grounds, the celebrity of the cures operat- 
ed by its proprietor, and the circumstance of a 
ruined chapel being inclosed within its precincts, 
it formed the goal, whither tended a considera- 
ble number of excursionists. The party in ques- 
tion made a longer and more minute visit than 
was commonly the case with such landscape 
and ruin seekers, owin^ to their being acquaint- 
ed with a person residing at the establishment 
and following the water cure : a certain Mr. 
Milford, who was particularly bent upon drown- 
ing the gout, which had never much tormented 
him, by a course of H[ydropathy, which some- 
times went nigh to drive him roiid. When the 
house seemed well cleared, and quiet was re- 
established, Lady Mary stole out for her cus^ 
tomary walk. As she was crossing the hall ; 

" Only look," exclaimed Mrs. Maclntyre^ a* 
she cast a glance upon the leaves of the visitor^* 
book which lay open upon a table, "just see 
dearest, who they all were — ^how odd !" 

Lady Mary approached, and read at the bottom 
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of the last column : Viscountess Flamborough, 
Honorable Selina Grantley, Henry Wilmington, 
Esq. M. F.f Miyor Mordaunt. 

"It is odd, certainly,'* said she, with a smile, 
and turning to one of the attendants of the estab- 
lishment who was standing by: "Ar& all these 
persons gone?" she inquired. 

The man's reply was unequivocal ; they were 
^one he said, with Herr Milford, down to the 
river, where they intended to take boat, and he 
added thereby, that if they dined over the water, 
and were treated by mine host of the " Golden 
Eagle' to his famous JRudesheimer it would in 
no way facilitate the rapidity of " Herr^^ Mil- 
ford's "Aur/" 

Lady Mary and her companion established 
themselves, as was their wont, in one of the 
most retired spots to be discovered in the grounds, 
and then while Mrs. Maclntyre was intent upon 
her tapestry. Lady Mary, as was also her habit, 
wandered forth alone, with a book in her hand. 
It might be that her own thoughts interested 
her more than those of the author she had meant 
to study, for she roamed on, the book unclosed, 
until she had nearly reached the ruined chapel 
that stood upon a slightly swelling eminence, 
surrounded by woods and commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the Rhine and the country be- 
yond. How long she might have stood admiring 
the beauties of the scene before her, she did not 
count, but she was roused from her contempla- 
tion by the noise of steps and voices, and the 
clatter of glasses and plates. The cause of this 
was soon evident : forth from the chapel emerged 
the whole party of tourists, accompanied by 
servants carrying baskets, and in a very few 
minutes they were established upon the grass in 
full view of the path Lady Mary must take to 
return, and consequently forcing her to abide in 
ambush where she was. Retreating as well as 
she could, she seated herself at the toot of a tree 
and opened her book, resolving not willingly to 
overhear any portion of their discourse. But 
this was next to impossible, for, in the first place, 
their loud voices committed every word to the 
wide winds, and next their talk was of those 
whose names were far from devoid of interest 
for the involuntary listener. 

" Now I have shown you this. delightful spot," 
observed Mr. Milford vfith a look full of envious 
compunction at the provision-baskets, -"I think 
I shall leave you — ^I think I must do so— for — " 

'^None of that, old boy," shouted Mordaunt, 
"none of that! now wove got you, we shall 
keep you — it is but for a day — so—" 

" Lunch isn't allowed," interposed Mr. Mil- 
ford. 

" The d — 1 !" ejaculated a dark, sinster-looking 
personage whom, as she did not know him, Lady 
Mary supposed to be Mr. Wilmington, whose 
name she had read in the visitor's book adorned 
with the initials: M.P. "The d— 1! what, do 
you never eat in this how-to-turn-a-man-into-a- 
fish establishment ?" 

"That ain't your own, Wilmington," cried 
Mordaunt, "you know it ain't ; it's all borrowed 
from Canning's famous ^Little-boys-not-to-play- 
upon-tombstones-of-a-Snnday Bill;' that won't 
make an orator of you." 

"N), but Selina will," retorted the embryo 
statesman, " won't you Lina ? As soon as we're 
married, I mean my wife to vnrite all my 



speeches, and I'll get them off by heart," added 
Mr. Wilmington who^ having inherited a toler 
ably handsome fortune from his father, the re 
ward of the latter's ponderous contributions to 
political and historic u literature, thought proper 
upon all occasions to seem as though every thing 
in the shape of education were foreign to him. 
"But I say, though," he continued, resuming 
the conversation where Major Mordaunt's re- 
mark had broken it off, " I say though — do you 
never eat here?'* 

" Don't we ?" was Mr. Milford's answer. " I 
wish you could see the block of boiled beef I 
found it urgent to swallow this morning in the 
shape of breakfast ! Rindfieisch ! always i2tW- 
JUisch ! well — it ha* its drawbacks, certainly I" 
said the voluntary victim, with a sigh and a 
fresh glance of envy at a Strasbourg pie that 
had just emerged from a small hamper. 

"I should think so," cried out Mordaunt. 
"By Jove! how I should like to see Cokey 
Shield condemned to it! Boiled beef! why, it 
would kill him outright, just as he killed my 
cousin Parsons the other day — " 

"What, old Parsons?" ejaculated Milford, 
" is old Parsons dead ? Bless my soul — " 

"Dead," grumbled Mordaunt, "to be sure he 
is, killed outright by Cokey Shield, who wouldn't 
eat some confounded horror of a salmis, or a 
supreme^ or I don't know what mess he had 
made on purpose for him — ^the old brute had an 
apoplectic fit that very night, and died without 
altering his will — ■" 

"Whereby frustrating you of two thousand 
a year on which you reckoned," observed Mr. 
Wilmington, with a mischievous smile, and a 
glance at Selina Grantley, who was tracing 
figures upon the grass with the point of her 
parasol. 

"Well," retorted Charley Mordaunt, "one 
comfort is, to think how Cokey will fry when- 
ever ho gives up the ghost — a monster ! he has 
not one idea that goes beyond gormandizing, and 
I can tell you a story of him, to which I was an 
ear-witness. When the news came of Lack- 
hampton's death in Africa, there were ten or a 
dozen fellows at the ^ Travelers' talking it over, 
and one of them happened to say that Lack- 
hampton had been *done to death' by the natives; 
upon which. Cokey, putting down the paper he 
had been reading till then, sprang into the middle 
of us, crying out : * What, over-roasted^ do you 
mean ? over-roasted .'' with an accent of horror 
I never shall forget as long as I live." 

The whole party laughed, but Mr. Milford 
was the first to interrupt these signs of hilarity, 
by saying : 

"Why, do you mean that Lackhampton is 
actually dead?" 

"As a door-nail," replied Mr. Wilmington. 

" He died on his voyage for discovering the 
sources of the Nile, and one or two others of the 
expedition along with him," observed Mordaunt; 
"and it is said that they were massacred by the 
natives." 

" Good Heavens ! how horrible !" rejoined 
Milford, with a shudder; "and his father?" 

" Ah !" exclaimed Selina, who had not yet 
spoken, " that is the shocking part of it. If any 
thing could have killed the old man at the un- 
natural age he has come to, that would have 
done it ; but it has simply ossified him ; he lives 
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on like a fossil, motionless and dumb, and you 
know it wat said Lady Trenmore had gone mad 
from remorse at thinking how she bad caased 
the death of his only son : she had a brain-fever, 
and was delirious for I don't know how long, 
and they say that her self-accusations were per- 
fectly frightful. Ah! step-mothers are bad 
things at best," concluded Miss Grantley, in 
manner of a moral. 

" What a dreadful business !" said Mr. Mil- 
ford ; " but as to Lackhampton, he sot no more 
than he deserved j he was a shockmg mauvais 

''For that matter, no more did «Ae," opined 
Selina. " Why did she marry old Trenmore for 
his money, and make his son so miserable that 
be preferred exploring the wilds of Africa to 
living at home?" 

" But how the deuce do you happen to know 
nothing of all this, Milford?" inquired Mr. Wil- 
mington. 

"My dear fellow, I've been three months 
here—" 

" But do you never read a paper?" 

" Wilmington's afraid you shouldn't read his 
maiden-speech when he makes it," remarked 
parenthetically. Major Mordaunt. 

Milford shook his head. 

" Emotions of all kinds are so strongly for- 
bidden," replied he, " that I have thought it best 
to give up even the ' Galignani.' " 

" As I am not going to give up my lunch !" 
cried Selina, with some energy. " Mamma 
may stay till doomsday bothering on at that old 
fisherman, and getting him, by the aid of Au- 
guste's interpretation, to tell all he knows about 
the English people over the way; (she thinks 
she has put her hand upon a piece of scandal, 
and rely upon it, elU en a powr longtemps !) but 
/ am famished : be so good, Major Mordaunt, 
pray, as to send me some Strasbourg pie." 

Thereupon her companions also commenced 
operations, without stretching their politeness 
toward the absent viscountess to any more ex- 
tensive length. 

"No lunch! no papers! what a life!" mur- 
mureid Mr. Wilmington. 

"Ah I" retorted Mr. Milford, with an odd sort 
of smile, "what we don^t do is no matter, it's 
what we rio, that is the thing ! Bless me ! if 
yoa could but have seen me at five o'clock this 
morning ! I was swathed round like an Italian 
baby, or an Egyptian mummy, from head to foot, 
tight, with my two feet together, and my elbows 
in my ribs, and in that state I was hopped about 
in the open air, by two giants of fellows, till I 
smoked all over like a tea-kettle, and till every 
wet stitch upon me was scratohing-dry ! it ia a 
wonderful system, depend upon it!" 

" I have not the slightest doubt of it !" exclaim- 
ed Mordaunt, "and for that reason you shall, 
whetber|yoa choose it or not, drink to its ever- 
lasting success in a glass of champagne !" and 
with these words, the gallant guardsman poured 
cmt a bumper of the sparkling fluid, which, after 
many protestations and denials, the soUdisant in- 
valia at length consented to ingurgitate, observ- 
ing thereby, that "it would be but a few douches 
the more.'' 

" Which means," added Mr. Wilmington, " ' in 
for a penny, in for a pound,' and that, having 
transgressed thus far, you will commit the same 



sin as often as possible within the next half hour, 
and absorb all the champagne in yonder basket, 
if we will let you." 

"No, but really though," interposed Selina, 
" do you mean to say that your existence here 
is passed in the species of agrimens you were 
just describing ?" 

"By no means!" was the reply; "by no 
means ! Doctor Fenner, like his great master, 
Preissnitz, is an advocate for amusement, and 
would combat ennui by every possible method. 
We are some forty or fifty patients altogether iH 
the establishment; we don't all know one an- 
other but those who choose need not want for 
society, and I assure you — ^but, now I remem- 
ber 1" exclaimed Milford, suddenly interrupting 
himself, "by George, there's to be a ball this 
very night!" 

"A ball?" echoed the whole party. 

"A ball !" repeated Mr. Milford, "and I give 
you my word, none you ever yet witnessed are 
worth ours. I will obtain invitations for you all, 
if you choose." 

" My brother and his wife are with us, you 
know," observed Selina ; " they took a boat from 
the inn below, to go and see some castle on the 
opposite bank, instead of coming up here." 

" You shall be invited, one and all, and you 
need not be embarrassed about dress ; every one 
wears that which is most comfortable or con- 
venient ; the music is excellent, and furnished to 
us by Mademoiselle Fenner, the doctor's niece, 
who is a splended pianiste." 

Selina burst out into a hearty laugh. 

"Well!" said she, "it must be deliciously 
funny ! what a pity that there is not tune to send 
over to L !" 

" Why, who have you there ?" asked Milford. 

"What, you don't even kno yrthat?^^ ejacu- 
lated Charley Mordaunt. 

" I tell you, my dear fellow, I know nothing ! 

besides L is full fifteen miles off; but who 

is there de connaissance ?" 

"Why, old Lady Marlowe and Lilian Cam- 
eron," answered Selina. 

" The other Dow, who, with our old Ladyship, 
makes up the pair." 

"For shame !" smiled the hopeful daughter. 

" Mordaunt, please to respect my mamma /" 
enjoined the M.r. with mock gravity. 

"Besides," remarked Selina, "Mr. Milford 
was not at Friedrichsbad in our time, and there- 
fore knows nothing about our Dows.''^ 

"I beg to say, Miss Grantley," opined the in- 
dividual alluded to, " that I have a particular ac- 
quaintance with the matron of Marlowe, seeing 
that she once intrusted to my care a most horn- 
ble puppy-dog which I was to transport in my 
arms from the hotel at Rotterdam to the steam- 
boat, which bit me in the trajet, was dropped 
in a rage, and cost me two pounds ten to re- 
cover, besides detaining us all another day at 
Rotterdam, during which I was exposed to her 
ladyship's ceaseless reproaches and lamenta- 
tions 1" 

"Well then, since you know her," pursued 
Selina, " it may interest you to know that her 
niece is going to be married." 

" Which one ? she had two with her when I 
saw her last." 

" Oh ! not the little one," interposed Charley 
Mordaunt " I'd trouble her, if any one left her 
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lix thousand a year, to do what her consin's 
going to doT' 

'^ A deuce of a fine mouche, that Miss Helen !'* 
remarked Wilmington. 

"Yes, I rememberj I thought her mighty 
iharp,''^ said Mr. Milford. 

" I believe you," rejoined Mordaunt, " I don't 
know who she'll catch ; but it's very certain no 
one will ever catch her, who has not a pretty 
penny in his pocket ; whereas her cousin — " 

"Lily was alwajrs very romantic," interrupt- 
ed Selina, "very sentimental." 

" She bad, I think, the most perfectly beautiful 
face I ever saw in my life," added Mr. Milford, 
"and so she is eoing to be married?" 

"In a month, was Miss Grantley's answer, 
" a most tremendous love-match ; the man she 
marries has no fortune — but surely, you re- 
member Monsieur de Falkenburg last year in 
London ?" 

" To be sure I do, and it is he, is it ? well, no 
bad thing for him, upon my word !" 

" Oh ! those d — d foreigners !" growled Charley 
Mordaunt, "they are always falling into some 
luck or other of that kind." 

" Oh ! but he is to attached to her," objected 
Selina. 

" She has quite reformed him, then ?" 

" Quite ! She is such a sweet creature I" con- 
tinued Selina, with an admirative inflexion utterly 
unattainable by any save a thoroughly "well 
brought up young lady," and native of our happy 
isle. " I wish she could be of the party to-ni^ht, 
for come to your ball I will ; it must be the rich- 
est thing imaginable ! Pray, do all your fellow 
sufferers grace the fete with their presence !" 

"All except the PreadamiteSj they go no- 
where." 

" Who did you say?" inquired Selina. 

"What the d— 1 is that?" asked Charley 
Mordaunt. 

Mr. Milford smiled. 

" I wish I could explain it before Miss Grant- 
ley," he began, "but it is really very difficult: 
you know that Doctor Fenner's system reposes 
chiefly upon the effect produced by the immediate 
action of water and air, (the two great modifiers 
of man's nature) upon the skin. Naturally, the 
fewer intermediaries opposed to the action of the 
air, the stronger its influence." 

" And yon call intermediaries ?" interrogated 
Mordaunt. 

" Coats and waistcoats I suppose," said Mr. 
Wilmington. 

" Exactly so— 'well, there are some individuals 
so exaggerated in their ideas, as to fancy that — " 
he paused, " there is a certain small portion of 
the grounds fenced ofi*— a sort of preserve beyond 
the kitchen garden — " 

How Mr. Milford might have come to the end 
of his explanations, is still uncertain, but at this 
point they were cut short bv the screams and 
vociferations of a female voice, and a moment 
after, Lady Flamborough darted into the midst 
of the party, exclaiming, at the top of her lungs : 

" Shocking ! shocking ! to think that — ! Come 
away, Selina, directly, I won't stay another mo- 
ment here! I'll go instantly ! shocking! shock- 
ing 1" and therewith she let herself drop upon a 
camp-stool, breathless, and aghast. 

" What has happened ?" " Where have you 
been ?" " What has alarmed you ?" " What 



does it mean ?" these and similar ejaculations 
greeted the agitated viscountess, who, when she 
had untied her bonnet-strings, fanned herself^ and 
tried to obtain some slight return of calm, cast a 
wrathful glance at Mr. Milford, saying, majes- 
tically, that " he ought to be ashamed !'' 

Redoubled were the manifestations of surprise 
at this*, but the irate dame went on, with of- 
fended dignity : 

" You knew it, and you did not warn me I Yoa 
allowed me and my daughter to remain in such 
a place I You — " 

But here her anger fairly choked her, and the 
only words that were distinctly audible, were, 
"lost my way," and, "kitchen garden." 

Mr. Milford repressed a most violent desire to 
laugh, and turning to the remainder of the party : 

"I told you," said he, " that the PreadamUes 
had a preserve to themselves : it is really not my 
fault if—" 

"Then, the word Preadamites,^^ interposed 
Mr. Wilmington, " is an allusion to—" 

" The parsasol they sometimes wear when the 
sun is too hot!" observed Milford, hastUy inter- 
rupting the M.P. 

" Yes I" shrieked the viscountess. " A para- 
sol ! that is exactly what I saw." 

" Well then, my dear madam, if that was all, 
you need not be so frightened," observed her 
future son-in-law ; and the irreverent hilarity in 
which, for the last few seconds, Selina had been 
indulging, becoming contagious, the whole group 
burst forth into a general laugh, in which the 
outraged matron only did not join. 

As to returning to Lomsenberg in the evening 
for the ball, it was what the viscountess declared 
she would not dream of. and, consequently, Miss 
Selina, with the assurance of a daughter so soon 
to be aelivered from her mother's control, an- 
nounced her determination to honor the fete with 
her presence, in company with " Ned and Bella," 
as she said. Soon after this, the party of lunch- 
ers broke up, and the ruined chapel and its envi- 
rons relapsed into their usual silence and solitude. 

" Lady Mary rose, crossed the open space, and 
prepared to take a shorter wav to the part of the 
garden, where she had left Mrs. Maclntyre. 

As she was crossing the interior of the chapel, 
she perceived a long shadow lying before her on 
the grass. She turned round and found herself 
face to face with Norberg, who was leaning 
against a mouldering buttress, pale as death, and 
with eyes staringly open, but apparently uncon- 
scious ! She went up to him and gently took his 
hand. It was icy-cold ; but her touch seemed to 
restore to him something like animation, if not 
intelligence. He looked at her vacantly, and 
then, with a smile : 

"Did you hear?" whispered he, "they said 
she was so romantic, so sentimental ! — I always 
thought so too. Which will she marry, do you 
think, the fisherman or the count ? It should be 
the fisherman, for he loves her, and the count 
does not. Well, we shall see ! there will be a 
wedding yet, and we shall dance — to-night, to- 
night 1" and so saying, he stole forth from the 
chapel while Lady Mary, fearing she knew not 
what, followed him at a distance Keeping a close 
eye upon his movements. 

The night came, and with it the curious fes- 
tivities of which Mr. Milford had spoken. The 
halt, the lame and the blind were there, and the 
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pencil of a Callot wcnild not have been de trap 
to have copied the strange shapes and quaintly 
attired figures that filled the spacious and well 
lighted apartment. The whole of therFlambpr- 
oagh party came, save and except' the Istdy 
mother \ and Ned Grantley and his young wife 
seemed no less disposed to enjoy the fun of the 
scene than Selina and Charley Mordannt — as to 
Selina's future lord, Mr. Wilmington, he did not 
belong to that class who appear ever to " enjoy" 
actively any thing, and his ^^fun'^ seemed to 
consist in sarcasm. 

Among the collection of oddities — ^people with 
patches over their eyes, bandages over their 
arms, crutches, night-caps, and flannel jackets — 
were several young and well-favored individuals 
of both sexes ; victims to nervous diseases, del- 
icate chests, and whatever is more poetical in 
ill-health ; these, besides entering with vast de- 
light into the pleasures of the evening, were suffi- 
ciently well adorned outwardly to be a^^reeable 
to the eye, and altogether, the tounst-party 
found that Mr. Mllford had rather under than 
over-rated the originality and attractions of the 
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All at once, in the midst of a waltz, of Lanners 
that Mademoiselle Fenner was playin^^, as a 
German only can play, a figure iflided in, with 
uncertain look and steps, ana leaning against the 
wall behind her, seemed absorbed m wonder at 
the motley scene around. It was Wilhelm, who, 
as we have said, was allowed at all times to roam 
about undisturbed, and who had been, as it were, 
magnetically fascinated by the above mentioned 
waltz, heard at first in the distance, and followed 
up until its source was reached. 

Doctor Fenner crossed the room, looked anx- 
iously at Norberg, spoke to him, felt his pulse, 
and was so far satisfied with the state in which 
he found him, that he allowed him to remain, 
and took no farther notice of his stay, than by 
everj now and then addressing him a few words 
of kindly import, which the patient seemed but 
vaguely to comprehend. Little by little Wilhelm 
drew nearer to Mademoiselle Fenner, until at 
last he took possession of a seat at her very elbow, 
and with a mixed expression of astonishment and 
pleasure, sat looking at the ivory keys of the in- 
strument dancing beneath the performer's touch, 
much as child examines a new plaything. From 
time to time, stranee, unconnected murmurs 
escaped bis lips, ana taking courage, he made 
whispered communications to the young girl be- 
fore him, who, tutored by her uncle, received 
them with well-simulated interest, and flattered 
and soothed the sufierer by her attention. 

A whisper had gone round the room that Nor- 
berg, the famous composer, the celebrated author 
of ^^Lurleya'' was there ; but this rumor, all un- 
noticed by its object, soon subsided, and the ball 
went on without any further notice being taken 
of the once so much adulated musician. 

As time wore on, the genuine invalids, the 
heroes of patch and crutch, deserted the ball 
room, and some twenty persons only remained, 
who seemed disposed to usher in morning with 
polka and waltz. 

"Theyfrsf one," murmured Wilhelm, during 
a short pause, to Mademoiselle Fenner, alluding 
to the waltz of Lanner's that had drawn him to 
her side, ** the/r«^ one is divine, it has a charm, 
it can bring people from afar. / used to draw 



them round me once," he added, as though he 
were trying to call to mind some forgotten for- 
mula, " I could bring her from a distance, con- 
jure her out of the river even ; but she won't 
come now — ^Tve lost the secret of it, and yet, the 
first air has a charm, I know." 

Perhaps Mademoiselle Fenner was preparing 
good-naturedly to repeat Lanner-s waltz, when 
a polka was asked for, and Wilhelm relapsed 
into silence, broken only by occasional whispers 
of: **I think it would bring her," which no one 
overheard. 

At the end of the polka, as the clocks marked 
a late hour for Louisenberg, the dancers began 
to show signs of breaking up the ball. 

^^ I certainly shall go and speak to him," said 
Selina Grantley, in reply to some remark of her 
brother's, " I knew him in London, and do not 
see any reason for not reminding him of it here." 
And, so saying, up she went straight to where 
Norberg sat, and held out to him her hand, which 
he took, staring wonderingly at her all the while. 
After the first greeting was over : 

" Do you remember how you used to enchant 
us with your voaltzes ?" exclaimed she. (Doctor 
Fenner had warned all those who conversed with 
the musician never to allude to his "Lurleya.") 
" I wonder what I would give to hear you pla> 
one of them again." 

*^ Ah ! indeed ?" rejoined Norbers, with a 
curious smile, and then pointing to Mademoiselle 
Fenner, "the first she played,'* said he, "is very 
great — it has a charm!" 

"Oh, yes!" retorted Selina, "it is all very 
well, but it is nothing like yours." 

"It is mine," replied he, seriously, "all mine." 

" How I wish you would play it^ or any thing 
else!" cried Miss Grantley, "it would be such 
a treat to hear you once more !" 

The artist stared at her more wonderingly than 
before, and at the same time seemed struck with 
a sudden thought. 

" Perhaps !'' said he, in a low tone, " perhaps 
if I played it she would come — ^who knows ?" 
and looking mysteriously around, as though he 
expected some one to appear, he seated himself 
at the piano, and let his fingers drop upon the 
keys. 

" Tell them to dance," he whispered to Made- 
moiselle Fenner; "she won't come without 
that." . 

The injunction was transmitted, and the waltz- 
ers took their places. Doctor Fenner establishing 
himself close to the piano-forte. 

The first few bars of the waltz fell accurately 
enough from the artist's hand; but as he tried 
to continue, it became evident that memory and 
execution were both wanting. The keys, weakly 
struck, rendered confused and inarticulate sounds, 
and between the various phrases of the melody 
there was no connection. Guided by the doc- 
tor's instructions, the waltzers moved about as 
though they were still dancing, but from the 
music all rhythm, as all regularity, was absent. 
Once or twice Wilhelm cast unquiet glances 
round the room, and said, in an accent of disap- 
pointment: "Not yet come!" and then again 
seemed lost in the efrort to recall wandering mel- 
odies to his thoughts and fingers. At the end 
of a quarter of an hour, however, the con- 
viction of the utter vanity of his attempts and 
expectations appeared to strike him, and look- 
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ing wildly roand the room : " She will never 
come more !" he exclaimed, as he let both his 
arms drop beside him. 

He sat in this attitude for several moments, 
uttefil^ absorbed in his own disconsolate fancies, 
when mechanically his right hand sought the 
piano, and struck a few faint notes. He sighed 
at the sound, and shook his head mournmlly. 
*^ Poor Norberg !" said he, in an acent the sad- 
ness of which no words can convey ; and again 
his hand wandered over the keys, and languidly 
attempted here and there to awaken an har- 
monious idea ; but nothing came, and most pcurt 
of the time the very keys remained mute. The 
musician's head sank lower and lower upon his 
breast ; his hand lay inert and heavy upon the 
instrument, and from his dropping lips came, with 
idiotic indistinctness, the words : 

" Poor Norberg !-— dead and gone ! — ^poor Nor- 
berg!" 

Some ten days later, Captain Mildmay, who 
was a furious anti-hydropatnist, was recounting 
to Lady Marlowe how Doctor Fenner's treat- 
ment had just killed the most famous composer 
in all Germany — Wilhelm Norberg. 

'^He had nothing but a low fever at first," 
said the narrator : *' a village apothecary could 
have cured him, out that d-— d ass of a water- 
drencher drove him mad, and he died the day 
before yesterday, in a state of complete imbe- 
cility." 

Lady Marlowe expressed a becoming degree 
of regret, saying : '^ it was a great pity, for that 
Norberg was really an agreeable person^ and "would 
be a loss /" 

Lilian observed that " she was not astonished 
at the peculiar circumstances of his death, for 
that he had never been quite right in his mind/" 



CHAPTER XLV. 

It was a singular courtship, that of Walde- 
mar's with Lilian, and never perchance had a 
fairer bride given her hand to a less ardent 
wooer. It was not so much that he was indiffer- 
ent or neglectful, as that he was unaccount- 
able : a strange, impenetrable enigma, capricious, 
haughty, even by times, and residy as it seemed 
to lord it by anticipation ; but never fretful and 
impetuous as are those whose affection makes 
them touchy, and carefully avoiding the infliction 
of one single one of those sweet wounds which 
they alone, who are aware of their powers of 
healing, dare to deal. 

And yet, the word was uttered, the yes was 
asked and given, and Lilian Cameron and Wal- 
demar were affianced, and to be married in a 
month ! 

One evening toward the end of May, Lady 
Marlowe and her niece had driven over with 
Eberstein to the Falkenburg, to see what pro- 
gress was making in the restoration of the 
Schloss, Workmen had been employed upon it 
for the last month, and Miss Cameron had been 
allowed to visit it some few days before for the 
first time, when the impression produced upon 
her by the home she was to inhabit, immediately 
after her marriage, was a decidedly pleasant 
one, and no idea ever crossed her brain of any 
identity existing between the ancestral castle of 



her future lord, and the decaying edifice discov- 
ered one rainy day by Catherine Grantley. 
Waldemar had prepared her for the Falkenburg 
beioff uninhabited and in want of repairs, ana 
she found it in a far greater state of integrity 
than she could have supposed. Money is never 
wanting to the future possessors of large fortunes, 
and Miss Cameron's bridegroom had readily 
found more than was needful to fit bis ruined 
home for receiving its new mistress. 

When the carriage wound its way round the 
hill toward the Court of Honor, as it had' used 
to be called, it passed through the two well-hung 
portals of a high iron grille^ whose bars, fantas- 
tically entwined by the metal tendrils of rococo 
ivy and vine, were surmounted by the gilt escut- 
cheon of the Falkenburgs, blazing forth in heraldio 
pride. Lady Marlowe fixed a glance of evident 
satisfaction upon the coronet as it shone in the 
sun ; and as to Lilian, she seemed delighted with 
every thing around her, and accorded no naore 
particular attention to one object than to another. 
When they alighted at the end of the avenue, 
Miss Cameron took her way across the ancient 
garden, cleared, weeded, raked and mowed, until 
It now once more assumed the stiff, staid neat- 
ness of other times, and looked quaint, spruce, 
and finikin as some dowager of the last century 
in all her glory of powder and hoop. 

" I have a strange sort of liking for these old 
Dutch gardens, with their clipped trees and mar- 
ble bouquets growing out of marble urns upon 
the wall-tops," said Lilian, as she seated hersell 
in one of the twin arbors at the extremity of the 
walk 

»• Have you?" replied Max, who had followed 
her, and took his place upon the low stone par- 
apet outside, *' it is more than I have ; I aj^ays 
fancy the flowers dare not blow without leave, 
and as to perfume — I never yet gathered a ro^ 
in one of these mummified corners of the eartn, 
that it was not scentless as a potatoe : they aw 
not real live gardens but only embalmed ones . 

Lilian laughed. ,, 

"Oh! but you know," said she, *'yo^ 7^^ 
are a wild man of the woods, and would 1 a 
convinced, prefer some horrid nook in the fores 
yonder, well overgrown with tall weeds an 
thistles, to the Duke of Devonshire's conserva- 
tories at Chiswick.'* „ 

" Very probably I might. Miss Lilian, re- 
joined Eberstein, with an accent of mock g''*'"Jl 
'•just as I have all along preferred, a thousana 
times, that old frowning, crumbling fortress 
the hill opposite, to the huge lumbering P»ie™ 
stone (vastly more commodious to live m, * 
no doubt), at its feet." , .j,. 

Lilian's glance followed his, and rested on tw 
black, broken battlements of " the Nest,' as tnj 

rose from out the bosom of the ch«?^°"*"^they 
looking only the more desolate for being, ^^l J^ 
were, bathed in the orange-golden gleams oi 
setting sun. r 

"Ah!" murmured she, "the old tower o» 
Falkenburg; their Stamm-Schloss, do you Kno'j 
that Waldemar will not hear of my c^''"'''°?-in 
the top? It is so tiresome of him! I*"^,^ en- 
the view must be magnificent; but ^^^ .^ ^^l^ 
treaties, he invariably answers by a ^®°** '^^jd 
an assurance that it is not safe ; I wish 7°".^^! 
ask him — just for once, only to see the view-" 
would never ask it again." 
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An imperceptible shade passed over Eber- 
stein's countenance ; he gave a slight kick with 
the toe of his boot to the gravel at his feet, and 
appeared to watch with intense interest the peb- 
bles that were thus disturbed ; then, turning to 
Lilian with a smile : 

"What," said he, "do you already invoke 
foreign aid and intervention ?" 

" Oh I" cried Lily, hurriedly interrupting him, 
" that is not what I mean ; but you know Wal- 
demar is so over-cftreful of me, that he is capable 
of fancying a danger there, where there is none, 
and I wanted you to talk reason to him about 
the old tower, that was all ; besides, yours would 
never be a * foreign interventiou' as you call it." 
Max raised his sharp gray eyes to hers, and 
their mutual glance provoked a smile of intelli- 
gence upon Uie lips of each. Miss Cameron 
held out to him her hand. 

" So," said he, bluntly, as he took it, "you ac- 
cept me as an ally ? and you do not seek to deny 
my services ; well that^s more good faith than 
enters into most treaties." 

A deep blush had mantled over Lilian^s fea- 
tures, and the tone of her voice was unsteady 
and low, as she replied : 

" I know so well your influence over Monsieur 
de Falkenburg, 1 know so well how much I owe 
you, that, far from denying, I can find no terms 
to express my gratitude. Had you chosen, in 
the beginning, to turn Waldemar from me, it was 
completely in your power, for it is not in his na- 
ture to love any woman sufficiently to allow her 
to gain the victory, where her adversary should 
be such a friend as you (that much of his char- 
acter I have clearly penetrated, and in it lies my 
chief security for the future) ; but I have to thank 
you for my present happiness, for the happiness 
to come of all my life, and, I fervently trust, of 

his:' 

There was a simplicity, a humbleness, and a 
truth in Lilian's words, and in the way in which 
she uttered them, that, for once, rendered her 
really interesting, and went well-nigh to touch 
her listener. Every woman in the world — be 
she the falsest, the vainest, the worst, silly or 
pedantic, arrogant or unchaste — has had, or will 
have, an hour, a moment^ in her existence, when, 
loving sincerely (or believing that she does so — 
it is all one), she will be simple, humble, and 
true^ and irresistibly command the sympathies 
of all those who may surround her, and especially 
of the honest-hearted and pure. 

"And you do not quarrel, then, with Walde- 
mar for his want of galanterie .?" inquired Max. 

"Far from it, as I told you," replied Lily, 
" for if he may sometimes be inattentive to me, 
at least I shall be certain that his attention is 
engrossed by none other of my sex, and I shall 
always have the satisfaction of feeling, that to 
me alone has he ever been sufficiently attached 
to sacrifice his liberty, and confer the honor of 
his name." 

^^ Ja! So/" drawled out Max, abstractedly. 

" Now, you need not say * /a / So /' as if you 
were absorbed in, I know not what, mysterious 
study," observed Lilian, laughing, "and were sud- 
denly transported into another hemisphere. I am, 
you see, tres-raisonnable, and likely to make a mod- 
el of a wife, and I only wish I had laid a wager 
with my cousin Helen, for I certainly should 
have won it, for all she would not believe that — " 



Eberstein started. 

"Your cousin, Helen!" exclaimed he, "what 
has she to do with it?" 

Lilian blushed, and looked rather confused, but, 
after a moment's silence : 

" If you will give me your word of honor never 
to repeat one syllable of what I say," rejoined she, 
" I will tell you a great secret touching the length 
of time — ^that is, concerning the period when I 
first began to feel an interest in Monsieur de 
Falkenburg," and thereupon she related to him 
her visit to Willow Barn, her conversation with 
Helen, and the latter's refusal to accompany her 
to Germany. Not a detail remained untold, for 
Max seemed to take a deep interest in the whole, 
and positively cross-examined Lilian on many 
points of her recital. 

"Do you remember," asked he, when it was 
ended, " what was the date of your leaving your 
aunt's country house ? I am always particularly 
curious about dates." 

" It was somewhere toward the end of Au- 
gust,'^ replied Miss Cameron, "but I do not 
know precisely what day." 

"It must have been after the 24th," added 
Max. 

" Oh ! yes, that it certainly was,'* answered 
Lily, " since the day of our arrival at Willow 
Barn was the 23d. This, I happen to know 
from the fact of my having, the aay after my 
long talk with Helen, received a huge bouquet 
from the French governess of a lady who lives 
close to my aunt's, and who had taken it into her 
head, I'm sure I don't know why, that my name 
was Louise^ and that, like Catholics, I roust 
have a patron saint, whose fete just fell upon 
that very day — the 25th of August." 

"/a/ So/" mumbled, for the second time, 
Eberstein, and the tone was more drawling than 
before. " I am always very curious about dates 
— ^very curious." 

" I am beginning to be curious as tc what has 
delayed Monsieur de Falkenburg," observed 
Lilian, "he promised to meet us here at six, 
and it is now a quarter to seven." 

"I. dare say he is arrived, and is somewhere 
about the Schhss busily noting the progress of 
the works," remarked Max. 

" If so, my aunt has got hold of him, depend 
upon it," rejoined Lily, "and will bore his life 
out with her suggestions and plans ; she is a vast 
improver^ my aunt, and has the brick and mor- 
tar mania ; do, pray, go and save him from her." 

Max went, and as he entered the house, ob- 
tained incontrovertible auricular evidence of the 
presence of Lady Marlowe, who, in the course 
of her perambulations, had come athwart Babeli, 
with whom she was at high issue upon the sub- 
ject of milk saucepans being cleaned. Eberstein 
fled from the wordy war, but search as he 
might, he found nowhere Falkenburg. At last 
he, bethought him of the Nest, and thitherward 
bent his steps. Every now and then, as he 
climbed the steep ascent, he stopped beneath 
the shade of the chestnut-trees, and repeated to 
himsell, with an accent of compassion very un- 
usual to him : 

" The 24th of August ! poor girl ! she really 
loved him, and so far, he guess^ rightly — ^poor 
girl !" 

All was silent and solitarv at the Nest, and 
no sight or sound betrayed the whereabouts of 
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any thinff that had life. Max crossed the court| 
moantea the turret stairs, and reached the plat- 
from \i'hereon had once opened the folding win- 
dow of Baron Adolph's room. These no longer 
existed, and the spot where they had formerly 
been, was marked by a broad flat surface of 
fresh bricks. Baron Adolph's chamber was 
walled up. 

Eberstein cast a wondering gaze at the blank 
tower, rubbed his eyes, and when assured that 
he saw aright, muttered a scarcely audible " Ja I 
So/" (it was his wont upon ^reat occasions) and 
looked in the opposite direction. Upon the par- 
apet that skirted the extreme verge of the rock, 
sat Waldemar, with folded arms, moodily look- 
ing into the abyss beneath. 

Eberstein crossed the platform and took a seat 
on the same spot ; theii, casting a glance over 
the wall. 

'* High enough," said he, ^' to crack one's skull 
if one lost one's balance." 

<' Deep enough to get rid of memory forever, 
if the bottom were once well reached," rejoined 
Falkenburg with a gloomy smile. 

" Were you thinking of it ?" asked coolly Max. 

" Not I," replied Waldemar, half mournfully 
and half in disdain, ^*I was thinking of no- 
thing." 

'■'■ Pity it's not true," remarked his companion. 

*' Not true?" echoed Falkenburg; and then, 
relapsing into his former mood and tone, "you 
are right," he added, '^ I was thinking of a speech 
we once heard together ; that you have proba- 
bly forgotten and which haunts n^evjinaccount- 
ably : do you remember our meeting bne even- 
ing in Paris with Monsieur L the fsitnaus 

savantj and his describing to us an ascension he. 
once made in a balloon ?" 

"Ido." 

"Well, he told us that the most frightful 
impression he had received, was the piercing 
through a thick cloud which enveloped him, and 
to traverse which, upwards of ten minutes were 
necessary; his words were : Mt was like cutting 
through a block of black marble.' " 

" I recollect the very words," interposed Eber- 
stein. 

*■ Do you? well, I can't s^et rid of them, and it 
seems to me as if I should never more emerge 
from this block of black marble that hems me 
round : I try to cut through it," he paused, and 
then in a lower tone : " I try to cut through it," 
he repeated, "and I can't!" 

The last words were uttered so despondingly 
that Eberstein almost started. 

" You've been at work there," observed he, 
after a short silence, pointing to the place where 
the windows of the turret room had formerly 
stood, " walling up." 

" Burying j^^ said Waldemar, and in reply to 
his friend's questioning look. " Yes," continued 
he, "how many ghost stories have you heard 
wherein a phantom stalks abroad for years, until 
some one is bold enough to follow it, and gives 
Christian burial to a parcel of mouldering bones ? 
I have buried my dead at once." 

" And you fancy the ghost is laid," remarked 
Eberstein, with a strange inflection of voice. 

" At least it can haunt but me alone. She" 
pursued he, in a very low tone, " must be pre- 
served from all phantoms of the past ; a past she 
never even guessed." 



" She really loves you, Waldemar." 

Falkenburg shook his head. 

" Really — no, Max ; but she believes she does 
so, and my honor is responsible for her pass- 
ing through life without a single grief of my 
causing." 

" Umph !" grunted Eberstein " no such easy 
matter.'' 

" Easier than you think," retorted Falkenburg, 
"an affair of study and precaution; they are 
held to avoid giving scratches who are possess- 
ed of no balm wherewith to cure." 

" I was sent half an hour ago to seek for you," 
observed Eberstein, as though he wished to 
change the current of the conversation. 

Waldemar rose. 

" Come," said he, " I am ready ;" and the two 
friends crossed the platform of the tower. As 
they reached the point where the narrow pas- 
sage led to the turret stairs, Max tiirned round: 

" What a glorious scene I" exclaimed he, 
" and how the setting sun spreads a halo round 
even the most distant objects." 

Falkenburg was silent, and apparently occu- 
pied in discerning some particumr detail of the 
view before them. At length : 

" Do you see a dark spot in the midst, as it 
were, of the sun's red disk, scarcely higher than 
the line of the horizon? That is the cradle of 
all German greatness — Staufen; the Higb- 
Staufen, whence so many heroes take their 
name ; and yonder are the Swabian hills." 

Max followed bis companion's indications, 
and gazed fixedly at the spot in question. 

"Half the days of my childhood," resumed 
Waldemar, " were spent in looking at that ond 
almost invisible object; while my mother read 
aloud to me page after page of history, I have 
lain still at her feet for long, long hours togeth- 
er, staring at the Holien- Staufen till my eyes 
ached, and a whole fairy-tale of war and chivalry 
was moving round me — ah!" he added, with a 
sigh, " the one master illusion of my life, there 
it is ! the one dream, glory ! — dreams, all dreams I 
come, Max!" 
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As they were crossing the cotirt : 

" I should be half-minded," murmured Eber- 
stein, as though speaking to himself; "to en- 
grave the date of the 24th of August on yonder 
turret-tomb." 

" Why the 24th of August ?" asked his friend, 
who did not at the moment revert to the date 
of Helen Marlowe's letter. 

Max was afraid of having gone too far. 

" Nay," said he, "It is, lor that matter, mem- 
orable enough; the St. Bartholomew, a day of 
destruction and extermination, of waste-laying 
with fire and sword, a day — " 

" I have some idea of breaking up the stair- 
case, so that no one may ever be able to go 
there again," remarked Falkenburg, mterrupt- 
ing his companion. 

When they entered the Schloss garden Lyulph 
was established, half reclining half kneeling at 
Lilian's feet, and listening with wondering face to 
some description she was giving him o( the 
splendors of the so-called "great world." 

As Eberstein passed by the wicket leading 
toward the back offices, he felt himself plucked 
at by the coat, and turning round, as he dropped 
a few paces behind Waldemar, became aware 
of the presence of Babeli. 
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" Will the old one bide with them after they're 
man and wife ?" whispered she, with so dire an 
expression of concentrated rage and hatred, that 
Max felt Lady Marlowe's ease and comfort to 
be more than problematical, if ever she did re- 
solve upon a prolonged stay at the Falken- 
bnrg. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

Thst married. 

Nothing was talked of at the Resident^ but 
the matchless beaaty of Madame de Falkenburg, 
. her romantic attachment to her husband, and the 
extraordinary improvement of Waldemar. Peo- 
ple said he had become so courteous, so gentle 
even, whereas he had till now seemed (they would 
not actually affirm that he was) unmanageable 
in his fierce pride and haughty disdain of all the 
world. They said it was "quite incredible!" 
and that he " was another man ?" nor ever cared 
to see that three-quarters of the change lay not 
in him, but them, and that he could now no 
longer be overbearing, when they were ready to 
bear his every whim*, nor quarrelsome, when 
they asked but to yield to his every humor. 
Even Christopher, the Lord Hof-Marshall, opined 
that " he had been much mistaken in his cousin," 
and his lady- wife boldly asserted that " she had 
always told him so?" That which had been 
stigmatized in Waldemar was now praised, and 
not only was he unanimously declared impeccable 
in the present, but retrospective absolution was 
awarded him for the past. His arrogance had 
been consciousness of worth ; his intolerance of 
others, lawful pride ; his waywardness, impa- 
tience for a distinction that was due to him ; his 
sullenness, dignity; his bitterness, wit ; his fiery 
temper, youthful impetuosity — in short, not a 
fault for which hitherto he had been condemned, 
but was found to have its origin in a virtue dis- 
guised, or to resolve itself, at worst, into a glee- 
ful imperfection. For bis more serious (and 
undeniable) derelictions, for his Don Juan-like 
sins : why, it really was not his fault if all the 
women would throw themselves at his head? 
besides, in afiecting to treat this portion of Wal- 
demar's misdemeanors with comparative indif- 
ference, each separate individual wished to be 
clearly understood that he or she had nothing to 
complain of. 

Perhaps this change in " public opinion" cheat- 
ed those themselves who submitted to it ; but it 
cheated not the object of the change, and never 
had Falkenburg known so exactly the value of 
popularity, and of what is pompously frtu-called 
" the esteem of one's fellow-men." 

The shooting-season was opened at the Falk- 
enburg with true baronial magnificence, and its 
splendid hospitalities, which lasted three weeks, 
were presided over by Lilian and her lord in a 
way which sent the echo of their fame ringing 
through the country for a hundred miles 
around. 

And Helen — ^where was she ? 

The news of her cousin's approaching mar- 
riage was announced to her by Lily herselfl in 
a short letter, and a very long and eUiborate 
one, some weeks later, told her of the bride's 
calm, untroubled, serene happiness, and contain- 



'ed numberless details touchingr the gayeties 
\ that surrounded her, and the effect t?iat she pro- 
duced I ' 

Little by little, the correspondenoe between 
the cousins slackened, ^nd at the end of a few 
months, the inhabitants of Willow Barn heard 
only chance-tidings of their brilliant relative on 
the banks of the Rhine. 

Two years wdht by. 

Helen was returning home one fine autumn 
evening from a stroll across the fields, and stood 
leaning upon the gate of the little bridge over 
the trout-stream, thinking of a thousand bygone 
things, when the stopping of a carriage at the 
principal entrance to the house, and the loud 
ringing of the entrance-bell, aroused her. While 
crossing the bridge, she saw two gentlemen, fol- 
lowed by a servant carrying a portmanteau, take 
the gravel-walk leading to the porch, and as she 
entered, through the garden-wmdow, the draw- 
ing-room where her mother wsui sitting, the 
door opposite opened to admited the two visitors 
— Mr. Montague and his son, Fred. 

The greetings were equally cordial on both 
sides, for if father and son were rejoiced beyond 
measure at this reunion with their Hampshire 
friends, Mrs. Marlowe and her daughter were 
relieved from no small degree of anxiety con- 
cerning Fred, who was known to have been en- 
gaged in the thickest of the Afighan war, and 
of whom no tidings had been received for sev- 
eral months. 

No sooner had Helen caught sight of the lat- 
ter, than springing toward him with both her 
hands held out : 

" Oh ? dear, dear old Rinoceros ?" cried she, 
with irrepressible delieht, "how happy — " and 
then stopping suddenly, and looking aghast: 
"Mercy of Heaven?" she exclaimed, as she 
perceived that, while Fred held out to her his 
left hand, the place of the right one was supplied 
by an empty sleeve, fastened by the wristband 
to the breast-buttons of the coat. 

" Ah, poor b«y I" sighed the father, and Mrs. 
Marlowe clasped her hands in dismay. 

"Never mind," said Fred, gaylyj "you will 
not like me the less." 

"The fc««.?" echoed Helen, with a tone of 
affectionate reproach. "Oh, Fred!" and she 
seized his remaining hand in her own two, and 
pressed it, with sudden impulse, to her heart, 
while her eyes overflowed with tears. 

Poor Fred! he was much altered from 
what we have known him, and in the bronze- 
faced, much-thinned hlesse of an Indian cam- 
paign, it would have taken some penetration to 
retrace the rosy-complexioned, hearty-laughing 
pic-nicker of former days. The loss of his arm 
was not all ; a gun-shot wound in the chest had 
made his escape from death miraculous, and 
rendered active service impossible to him, for 
some years to come at least. 

"Poor fellow!" said Mr. Montague, to Mrs 
Marlowe, as, on the morning after his arrival, 
he was sitting alone with Helen and her mother, 
while Fred, in his own room, wrote some press- 
ing letters ; " it is no easy matter now to him to 
write even a note ; but ready upon all emergen- 
cies, and unselfish as be always was, he will not 
hear of any one being * put out,' as he calls it, 
for him, and he has already learnt to ^rite with 
his left hand — ^poor boy !" 
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"Does he suffer any pain, do you tbiok?'' 
asked Mrs. Marlowe. 

'^I am afraid more than we are aware of,'' 
was the reply, " but most of all, moral suffering. 
His military career is at an end, which / do not 
think any vast misfortune ; but what is worse, 
all prospect of domestic happiness is dosed upon 
him, for where is the woman who would enter 
upon married life, with the dreary look-out of 
being for the first few years her husband's 
nurse?" 

Mrs. Marlowe shook her head. 

'^Poor Fred!" said she, with tender pity. 

"Ahl" rejoined mournfully Mr. Montague, 
"it is indeed melancholy; an only son, too!" 

Helen said nothing at all. 

The Montagues staid but two days at Willow 
Barn, and started on the third for Siouthampton, 
where Fred was ordered to try sea-bathing. 
The day before his departure he was seated with 
Helen in the porch, while his father, standing in 
the centre of the lawn, was lengthily explaining 
to Mrs. Marlowe the extreme facility with which 
she might, if she chose, make a small pond, and 
fill it with gold-fish. They were alone; and 
after a few moments' silence : 

^^ There is something I have been wishing to 
tell you ever since I came," began Fred, " but 
somehow, either the opportunity has failed me, 
or — " he interrupted himself, "well, never mind 
that," continued he, in a more decided though 
lower tone. " I came home from India, as you 
know, overland, and went from Alexandria to 
Marseilles, resting only for a few days at the 
baths of Aix, in Savoy ; there I met your cousin 
Lilian, and her husband." While pronouncing 
these last words, Fred avoided looking at his 
companion. She colored slightly. 

" It is long since I heard from Lilian," said 
Helen, "how is she?" and, with a different in- 
flection, "is she happy?" 

"Lilian," answered Fred, after a momentary 
hesitation, " is, I should say, perfectly happy : 
she has no wish ungratified, he* husband's con- 
duct to her is exemplary." Helen's cheek grew 
imperceptibly paler, and she prevented a sigh 
that was at her heart from rising to her lips. 

"Helen," said Fred Montane, breaking the 
silence that succeeded to his last words, "why 
do you not ask me if Falkenburg is happy?" 

" As Lilian is so," murmured s&," of course — " 

"Dear Helen," interposed Fred, "I will tell 
you all the truth, for it is due in justice to both 
you and him : Lilian is I am certain, perfectly 
happy, but not to Falkenburg?'' 

Helen, by a sudden movement put her hand 
upon her heart, and raised her eyes to meet those 
of her companion. No words were needful to 
interpret the anxious curiosity of the look. 

"No," continued Fred, "for those who know 
the secret of the past, there can be no doubt that 
he has never for^^otten, and I firmly believe, 
never will forget it. His sedulous attention to 
his wife is based upon principle, and is meant to 
atone to her for the want of sentiments which he 
can not bestow, and which she does not miss, 
amply satisfied as she is by his outward and 
apparent devotion ; but his heart would be utterly 
and entirely empty, were it not for that young 
brother of his, upon whom, in the absence of any 
children of his own, he seems to have centred all 
his affections, and whom he tutors, guides. 



watches, and idolizes as a mother does be; 
born. Poor Falkenburg I" added Fred, " 
worthy of you, HeUn." 

Helen did not speak, but she held out hen 
to Fred, and its fervent pressure thankei 
for his generous sincerity, more than 
could do, and then, furtively dashing fro 
cheek a tear that was stealinpr over it, she 
from the porch just as Mr. Montague and 
Marlowe were approaching it. 

The father and son proceeded to Southamp 
but at the end of the sea-bathing^ term, retui 
to Willow Barn, according to a positive pro^ 
given to Helen by Fred. I 

It was the end of September, and the heaj 
ful autumn breezes, and the invigorating id 
ence of the sea, had decidedly benefited thel 
valid, and he was now able to take short ym 
with Helen, who insisted npon being his d 
ductress. I 

One morning they had returned from a visit 
Mrs. Thornton, who was Mr<». Marlowe's 
est neighbor; as they passed by the gri 
house: 

"Won't you come in, and rest?" said Heli 
"it is always no nice and warm." 

And truly so it was, and there was sometbid 
peculiarly comfortable in the contrast betwetf 
the freshly-blowing breeze without, and thj 
soft woolly warmth of the atmosphere vrithii^i 
pleasantly perfumed too, as it was, by some feV| 
more delicate plants, that were already housed, 
and by that wholesome odor rising from flower* 
pots, seed-bags, garden implements, newly turn- 
ed earth, ana bass-mats combined, which ereiy 
one who is the very least in the world of a hoiti* 
culturist, has inhaled a thousand times. 

The force of the sun shining through the glass, 
was such, that the resting-place chosen by Uelea 
and her companion was positively hot. 

"A perfect Cape of Good Hope," said Fred, 
gayly, as he took his seat, " and made on pur- 
pose for such a worn-out, battered piece of Ioib* 
ber as me." 

" Nay, but I think it is good for me also," re- 
joined Helen; "and, if you like, I will, by-ana- 
by, go and fetch my work and your newspaper, 
and we can sit here and bask till the sun goes 
down." 

"That is a very fine vine," remarked Fred, 
looking up at the broad, green leaves and purple 
grapes that tapestried the roof of the green-house. 

" Yes J grandpapa Castlemere planted it on 
the day of Richard s birth." 

" Why, it's five-and-twenty years old, then . 
Bless me I and this green-house has been stand- 
ing all this time ?" 

'' Standing r repeated Helen, "is not qm^c 
the word. I remember it for many years in sucb 
a state of dilapidation, that my early ideas re- 
presented it to me as a ruin, dating from some- 
where about the time of the Deluge. It ^^ 
been repaired only within the last four ycai^ 
but, strange to say, the vine was not killed, ana 
though its fruit was nothing to what it is now, 
it managed to live through every thing, ^^ 
there it is 

"Ahl"'siffhed Fred, abstractedly j "some 
things never die." , . • 

"Poor mamma!" continued Helen; tni» 
green-house is a great delight to her ; '^""j^J^l 
should see all the annuals she cultivates onou 
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a show of balsams as she had this sommerl 
They are hardly* over even now ; and there is 
the last of them in that flower-bed yonder, do 
you see ? — a great, big lilac one — ^he was snch a 
beauty 1" 

Fred smiled. 

'^ Balsams and convolvolas," murmured he, as 
fhou<Th speaking to himself. 
A Helen beard the words, cast her eyes down to 
the ground) and blashed deeply. 



r. 



^«^ A. lon^ paase ensued. 

*' Pred,'' said at length Helen, timidly; "will 



iifou be angry with me if I tell you what you are 

hinking of?" 

Itf «* I am never angry with you, Helen," was the 
i^ns'>^er. 

t <« Well, then," her voice trembled, and she 
-^rew more and more confused; *'but you pro- 
■inise to tell me if I guess right?" 

«• I do." 
\ *' You were thinking of the last time we were 

fo^ether here ?" 
"I was," replied Fred, gravely; "forgetful- 
x\ess is in the power of no one, and one often 
l^emembers most pertinaciously those very things 
:'one oorrht to forget the quickest." 

" And do you so very, very much wish to for- 
' '-t ?" asked she. 

Fred Montague rose, and after looking mtentiy 
at the leaves of a white camelia in silence. 

• *' Helen," said he, with a slight efibrt, " if it 
were not both unlike you, and unworthy of you, 
I should say you were coquetting with me at 

^this moment, and I can not describe to you the 

. pain — but tell me, for mercy^s sake, what has 

, happened !" he exclaimed, suddenly interrupt- 

I mg himself, on perceiving that Helen, who had 
started from her seat, was pale as death, and 

•seemed almost ready to faint; ^^what is the 
matter ? Helen, dearest, are you ill ?" and pass- 
ing his left arm round the waist of the trembling 

I girl, he fondly drew her toward him. 

! *^I am more unhappy than ever," replied 
Helen, covering her face with her two hands ; 

' "I could not have believed you would have 

' said so severe, so cruel a thing 1" 

" I, Helen !" echoed Fred, " I severe? I cru- 
el ? — and to you ! — to you, for whom I w^ould at 
any moment joyfully lay down the miserable 
portion of life that is left me I" 

*' Woulil you — would you really?" interposed 
Helen, loc.king up at Fred half earnestly, half 
archly, arid with a smile upon her lips, while her 
cheeks were yet wet with tears. 

" You slj iuld,?iot ask that," was the answer, 

** as the speaker shook his head. 

" But if 1 hav§ a very great reason for asking 
it ? if it is liccessary. quite necessary, I should 
know it?" 

" Well, .then, I have Aothing new to tell ; you 

I have*knowh it all along ago, alas!" 

"Alas !" repeated Helen, with a kind of little 

moucy infinitely chSrming ; '* and you are so sor- 

-ry for my wisdom I Listen to me then, now," 

• and drying her eyes and cheeks, she turned her 
soft brown eyes upon her companion's, " suppose 
we go back some two years or more, and sup- 
pose" — she hAr^tatcd, the blushes deepened on 
her features, Vnd she lowered her glance to the 
ground ; it was not quite so easy a matter as she 
had thought; her heart beat, and her voice 
trembled — '* ^iupppse," she added, "that we are 



again together on that day, when — yon know 
what you said to me once, Fred ?" — (she guessed 
rather than heard his affirmation) — " Well, if-^ 
if this time I answered difliBrently ?" the con- 
cluding words were faltered forth in an almost 
inaudible whisper. After a moment's silence, 
" You do not answer me," she murmured, and 
as she looked up and saw the strong marks of 
conflicting emoti(As upon Fred Montague's pal- 
lid countenance : " I know, I guess what you 
would say," she resumed, with a firmer accent. 
" You—'' 

" Spare me, Helen for God's sake," exclaimed 
he, in stiflod tones, as he turned away his head. 
" I dare not — " 

Putting one of her little hands upon his shoul- 
der, and oom:ng yet closer to him : 

" Fred, dear F.:ed," said Helen, in a tone of 
tenderness kresistlMy touching. "We are 
neither ofut strong— we need each other's help. 
Who will love ue as you will ? by whom shall 
I be comforted, and pelted, and spoiled? by 
whom be made huppy^ if not by you?" 

What the answer y^ta to this last appeal ii 
more than we are abie in record, but some few 
minutes later, Helen v^as sti^ndin^ beside ho.' 
childhood's friend, in tha^ S8me runny green 
house, with her pretty little bead nestling in al' 
love and confidence upon his bosom, and bot]r 
their faces wore an expression of serious, nay. 
almost solemn serenity. 

As they were walking home toward the hcnH 
Fred stopped for a moment, and gazed fixedly 
and as though lost in thought, at the grass aS 
his feet. Recalled to himself by the gentk 
voice of her at his side : 

"I ,was thinking, just then, Helen, dear," 
said he, "how wrong it is ever to complain. 1 
was foolish enough at the time to be grieved foi 
the loss of my arm. I wonder, now, what would 
seem sufficient to me to recompense the Sikh 
who shotit ofi"!" 

" It is astonishing how some girls are born to 
do well for themselves in this world/' said Char- 
ley Mordaunt, one morning, as he was lolling 
and lounging at full length in one of the well- 
padded bergerea in the library at Inglewood Hall, 
whither he Bad goite to spend his Christmas. 

" And that, too, in a quiet, under-handed sort 
of way," rejoined Sir James, ^^sans avoir Voir 
rf'y toucher.''^ 

"I like that, indeed 1" observed Lady Ingle- 
wood, looking up from a note she was writing ; 
" why, \ never saw a more unmistakably prudent 
Miss, than Helen Marlowe in all my days. And 
mark you, she has not only contrived to secure 
to herself the absolute disposal of three thousand 
a year, but she has married a man*who^-" 

" Say, rather, that she has married two men, 
Kate,'' interposed Sir James, laughing, "for I 
met the trio at Lady Jane Montague's" (his 
aunt's) " last month, and, by Jove I I never saw 
any thing like' the way in which the papa idol 
izes his son's wife. It's a case of domestic des- 
potism such as never came under my observa- 
tion." 

And Sir James was right in as far as regard- 
ed the adoration wherein Helen was held by Mr. 
Montague ; it needed but the will on her part to 
have tyrannized over both father and son, where- 
as, as matters really stood, neither of the three 
we«re ever perfectly sure of what they personallj 
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desired, so wholly was each absorbed in trying time I saw Helen (some five years ago), she 



to divine the wishes of the others. 

Of what later befell the haughty Lord of Falk- 
enburg and his richly-dowered, bright-haired 
bride, 1 may, perchance, tell hereafter. The last 



was playing with a strutting, crowing, coDse- 
quential bantam of a baby, Tor whose especia' 
service and gratification she seemed to h&TO 
come into the world. 
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THE END. 
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